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Gide,  The  Humanist 

[For  Andre  Gidc’s  Eightieth  Birthday] 

By  Renee  Lang 

WHEN  in  November  1947  Andre  Gide  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature,  when  two  years  later  his  eightieth  birth¬ 
day  was  celebrated  throughout  the  intellectual  world,  it  meant 
no  longer  a  homage  to  France  alone  nor  the  appraisal  of  the  artistic 
mastery  of  a  great  novelist,  but,  above  all,  it  represented  a  victory  for  imi- 
versal  liberalism.  In  a  time  menaced  by  political  and  spiritual  totali¬ 
tarianism,  by  aggressive  and  discriminating  nationalism,  no  author,  in¬ 
deed,  has  been  more  authentically  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  champion  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  spirit,  a  humanist  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

“Is  it  my  fault,”  he  says  in  his  Journals,  “that  your  God  elected  me 
to  come  to  this  earth  between  two  stars,  as  a  product  of  two  races,  two 
provinces,  and  two  religions?”  And  later,  when  he  became  the  great 
opponent  of  Maurice  Barres,  the  nationalist  leader  and  author  of  Les 
d^racines,  he  began  his  famous  polemic  with  the  words:  “Born  in  Paris, 
of  a  Languedocian  father  and  a  Norman  mother,  where  do  you  expect 
me.  Monsieur  Barres,  to  plant  my  roots?  Therefore  I  have  decided  to 
travel.”  No  doubt,  he  overstresses  a  little  the  internationalism  of  his 
heredities  which,  although  being  northern  and  southern,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  are  purely  French.  But  this  interpretation  and  the  inferences 
he  draws  from  it  are  symptomatic  of  his  unyielding  curiosity  and  his 
will  to  integrate  all  the  differences  in  the  world.  Even  the  austere  tutelage 
of  his  Puritan  family  aroused  and  sharpened  his  sense  of  independence, 
his  need  for  escape,  his  love  of  effort  for  effort’s  sake.  What  France  can 
give  him,  he  has  in  his  blood,  he  carries  in  his  mind  and  in  his  heart, 
but  what  he  is  in  search  of,  is  a  new  stimulus  coming  from  hidden 
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sources,  from  unexpected  discoveries.  In  an  unpublished  passage  of  his 
memoirs  which  his  one-time  friend  the  very  fine  critic  Charles  Du  Bos 
reveals,  Gide  asserts  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm:  “If  I  did  not  fear  to  irritate 
certain  Nationalist  gentlemen,  I  would  declare  here  that  the  first  inform¬ 
ants  of  my  youth  have  all  been  foreigners:  Heine,  Poe,  Turgenev,  Scho¬ 
penhauer,  Nietzsche.  And  later,  I  do  believe  that  no  French  influence 
counterbalanced  for  me  that  of  Goethe  and  Dostoevsky.”  To  verify  this 
statement,  it  suffices  indeed  to  consult  any  of  the  reading  lists  which 
Gide  often  includes  in  his  journals  and  travel  records:  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  foreign  authors  is  striking,  amazing.  In  his  famous  lecture  on 
“Influence  in  Literature,”  delivered  in  1901,  he  illustrates  his  defense 
of  influences  with  about  sixty  names  of  artists,  of  which  fifty  arc  for¬ 
eigners.  When  interviewed  in  1913  by  a  great  daily  newspaper  about  his 
ten  favorite  novels,  he  mentions  at  first  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  and  Les 
Liaisons  dan gereuses,  and  then:  “If  my  choice  is  not  restricted  to  France, 
I  shall  quote  foreigners  only.”  During  the  last  war,  while  fleeing  from 
the  Germans  to  the  south  of  France  and  then  to  North  Africa,  he  calmed 
his  anxiety  by  rereading  the  serene  works  of  Goethe.  A  couple  of  days 
after  the  liberation  of  Tunis,  where  friends  had  kept  him  hidden,  he 
discussed  literature  with  two  British  lieutenants:  “Perfect  agreement,” 
he  notes  in  his  diary,  “on  each  of  the  points  of  literature  we  approached. 
Gidal  speaks  to  me  with  great  perspicacity  of  Stefan  George,  to  whom, 
for  excellent  reasons,  he  prefers  Rilke.  Kafka,  Steinbeck,  Faulkner,  Al- 
dous  Huxley,  etc.  are  brought  under  discussion.”  And  when  the  news 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  found  working  on  a 
preface  for  a  Negro  magazine.  Presence  Africaine,  while  Paris  was  still 
applauding  his  adaptation  to  the  stage  of  Kafka’s  novel  TheT rial. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  check  his  intellectual  nomadism  or  impede  his 
boundless  receptivity.  “Reading, — my  unpunished  vice,”  he  writes  on 
one  of  the  last  pages  of  his  war  diary.  But  Gide  has  never  been  contented 
with  passive  enjoyment.  He  has  devoted  years  of  endeavor,  of  toilsome 
searching  and  subtle  evaluation  to  translations  which  represent  the  most 
different  parts  of  the  world.  America  is  illustrated  by  his  translations  of 
Walt  Whitman;  England  by  Shakespeare,  Blake,  and  Conrad ;  Germany, 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  by  Goethe,  Rilke,  and  Kafka;  Switzerland  by 
Gottfried  Keller;  Russia  by  Pushkin,  and  India  by  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
But  this  is  far  from  exhausting  what  he  has  undertaken  or  wished  to 
undertake.  Many  translations  have  remained  unpublished  or  unfinished; 
some  have  never  passed  the  stage  of  wishful  thinking.  His  Journals  con¬ 
tain  numerous  mentions  of  these  attempts  and  projects,  such  as  Novalis, 
Chamisso,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Calderon,  Hebbel,  and  Grimmelshausen. 
Gide  suggests  that  the  French  government  create  an  institution  which 
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would  oblige  the  best  writers  to  translate  foreign  works  with  which  their 
own  talent  has  some  affinity. 

As  for  himself,  he  prefers  the  original  texts,  just  as  he  chooses  to  visit 
the  countries  rather  than  to  read  about  them.  Never  has  he  abandoned 
the  study  of  languages;  never  has  he  grown  tired  of  discussing  with 
foreign  friends  the  particular  shading  and  power  of  each  tongue;  never 
has  he  renounced  traveling  or  participating  in  international  meetings. 
The  whole  of  life  appears  to  him  “as  a  long  voyage  .  .  .  through  books, 
men,  and  lands.”  Consciously,  willingly  he  undergoes  influences.  And, 
as  he  absorbs  them,  he  spreads  them.  What  he  experienced,  he  wished  to 
transmit  to  posterity,  convinced  that  liberty  alone  leads  to  liberty.  In 
1897  he  already  wrote: 

Having  felt  much  pleasure  .  .  .  ,  and  above  all,  I  dare  believe,  some  profit  [in 
traveling],  I  have  allowed  myself  to  advise  others  to  travel.  I  have  done  more:  I 
urged,  I  compelled  others  to  travel.  There  were  some  who  had  never  traveled  be¬ 
fore  and  who  joined  me  then  in  distant  lands;  there  were  some  whom  I  myself 
put  on  trains;  there  were  others  whom  I  escorted.  I  have  even  done  more:  I  wrote 
a  whole  book,  of  a  quite  premeditated  folly,  to  exalt  the  beauty  of  travel,  and — 
perhaps  by  a  mania  of  proselytism — I  strove  to  teach  the  joy  one  would  experience 
in  no  longer  feeling  any  ties,  any  roots.  .  .  . 

This  book  “of  a  quite  premeditated  folly”  is  Les  Nourritures  terres- 
tres,  a  vibrant,  sensuous  exhortation  to  departure.  “When  you  have  read 
me,  throw  away  this  book,”  he  says,  “and  depart.  May  it  have  given  you 
the  desire  to  depart — to  depart  from  wherever  you  are,  from  your  town, 
from  your  family,  from  your  room,  from  your  thought.”  And  from  then 
on,  every  work  of  Gide,  implicitly  or  explicitly — as  well  as  his  own  life — 
is  an  illustration  of  this  same  device:  “Never  stand  still.”  Long  before 
Gide,  the  motif  of  departure  had  entered  French  literature.  Beginning 
with  Hugo,  it  had  grown  strong  with  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme, 
and  others;  but  it  had  been  romantic  escape:  flight  from  spleen,  from 
anxiety,  flight  into  the  unknown  for  the  unknown’s  sake.  With  Gide 
it  becomes  a  necessity  for  self-development,  a  foundation  for  strength 
and  social  improvement.  True  education,  he  advocates,  is  “uprooting,” 
it  is  the  absorbing  of  foreign  elements,  it  is  the  slow  and  painful  but 
glorious  process  of  distilling  one’s  own  personality  through  knowledge 
and  differentiation.  As  much  as  the  political  isolationism  to  which  it 
leads,  Gide  condemns  the  cultural  doctrine  of  the  nationalist  writers — 
Lemaitre,  Barres,  Maurras,  Massis — who  wish  to  pour  education  into  a 
strictly  French  mold.  “A  meeting  place,  a  crossroad,”  that  is  what  France 
is  and  shall  remain,  he  retorts.  Variety  in  races  and  in  spirit,  supple¬ 
ness,  adventure,  and  curiosity  make  the  genius  of  this  country.  And  again 
and  again  he  welcomes  influences. 

“The  lion  is  made  of  assimilated  lamb,”  says  Paul  Valery.  Excellent 
illustration,  indeed,  of  what  foreign  influences  have  been  for  Gide.  To 
“assimilate”  them,  Gide  was  wonderfully  fitted.  Seldom  has  a  man  been 
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equipped  with  greater  potentialities  of  sympathy  and  broadmindedness 
coupled  with  discriminating  intelligence.  No  regimented  thinking,  no 
prejudices  whatsoever  are  in  his  way.  Yet  once,  in  1932,  Gide’s  “ever  in¬ 
creasing  desire  to  know,”  to  participate  in  human  progress,  led  him  to 
become  a  Communist.  This  adhesion,  no  doubt,  meant  to  him  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  active  internationalism  and  humanism.  When  at  that  time  he 
explained  his  conversion,  he  backed  it  up  with  partly  sentimental  reasons: 
“Because  I  suffer  to  see  injustice.  Because  the  regime  under  which  we 
live  seems  nowadays  to  protect  only  abuses  which  become  more  and 
more  distressing.  Because  I  believe  in  progress.”  Up  to  1912,  Gide  had 
been  primarily  interested  in  aesthetic  and  moral  problems.  His  social 
conscience  was  first  aroused  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  criminal 
jury  in  Rouen  and  thus  grew  aware  of  the  prejudices  and  corruption  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  courtroom.  In  1925  he  undertook  a  trip  to  Equatorial 
Africa.  The  cruel  treatment  inflicted  upon  the  natives  by  officials  of  the 
colonial  administration  and  their  shameless  exploitation  by  the  great 
rubber  companies  furthered  his  social  evolution.  Back  in  France,  he  de¬ 
nounces  scathingly  the  abuses  he  had  witnessed.  But  just  as  in  the  case  of 
his  Souvenirs  de  la  Cour  d' Assises,  his  Voyage  au  Congo  did  not  lead  to 
any  improvement.  So  he  continues  to  preach  “good  will  towards  men,” 
urged  on  by  his  disapproval  of  the  Hitler  regime  and  inclined  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  Communism  the  fulfilment  of  the  Gospel  rather  than  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  theories  of  Karl  Marx.  “I  found  my  way  to  Communism 
thanks  to  the  Gospel — not  thanks  to  Karl  Marx,”  he  declares ;  and  while 
his  new  political  friends  try  to  indoctrinate  him,  he  persists  in  his  illu¬ 
sion:  “I  consider  the  attempt  that  is  usually  made  to  establish  an  oppo¬ 
sition  between  Communism  and  individualism  to  be  a  grave  error.” 

But  it  was  Gide  who  made  the  grave  error  of  confounding  his  solitary 
vision  with  political  orthodoxy.  His  ability  to  turn  and  see  simultaneously 
the  most  contradictory  aspects  of  a  problem,  so  admirable  in  an  artist, 
making  for  such  delight  in  a  civilization,  was  by  no  means  valuable  in 
a  party  member.  His  trip  to  Russia  in  1935  made  his  “dramatic  misunder¬ 
standing”  even  more  evident.  In  the  course  of  his  visit  he  discerned,  be¬ 
hind  the  technical  achievements  and  the  wider  spread  of  knowledge, 
the  ruthless  machinery  of  a  state  which  crushes  any  failure  to  comply 
with  its  laws  of  steel.  He  could  not  help  feeling  alarmed  at  the  oppression 
of  the  individual  and  the  monotonous  uniformity  resulting  from  it.  He 
came  back  to  France,  still  a  Communist,  but  writing  his  Retour  de 
VU.RSS.  with  moderate  praise  and  restrained  doubt. 

Between  the  idea 

And  the  reality 

Between  the  motion 

And  the  act 

Falls  the  shadow.  (T.  S.  Eliot) 
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The  shadow  fell.  Gide’s  lucidity  triumphed  over  his  good  will.  His 
Protestantism  urged  him  to  speak  out  the  whole  truth.  He  had  done  so 
with  his  own  life,  revealing  in  his  memoirs  some  of  the  most  intimate 
trends  of  his  nature.  Gide  is  convinced  that  in  the  long  run  sincerity 
will  win.  He  published  his  Retouches  h  mon  voyage  en  U.R.SS.,  in  which 
he  no  longer  withheld  any  of  his  criticism.  Of  course,  the  Red  press  in¬ 
sulted  and  persecuted  him;  the  Fascist  press  took  advantage  of  his  re¬ 
ports;  there  were  even  some  naive  fanatics  who  hoped  to  pull  him  over 
to  their  side;  the  Trotzkyites,  too,  nourished  some  expectation.  But  Gide 
discouraged  all  his  new  admirers  and  remained  faithful  to  his  individual¬ 
istic  ideal  of  liberty  and  reason.  His  dramatic  Soviet  experiment  had 
taught  him  once  and  for  all  that  he,  the  striving,  seeking  questioner, 
could  never  conform  to  an  order  which  did  not  come  from  within 
himself. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out,  he  did  not  enlist  in  any 
group  or  party.  He  did  not  demand  the  erasure  of  Germany  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  nor  did  he  fight  for  an  illusory  reconciliation,  as  Romain 
Rolland  had  done  in  1914.  As  far  back  as  in  1919,  Gide  had  asserted  faith 
in  international  solidarity:  “The  European  concert  will  always  be  frag¬ 
mentary  without  Germany.  The  important  thing  is  to  prevent  her  from 
dominating  it.”  And  four  years  later,  in  an  article  on  the  “Future  of 
Europe,”  he  declared  that  “Europe  will  be  doomed  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  if  each  country  continues  to  pursue  its  own  selfish  interest, 
regardless  of  the  general  well-being.” 

This  is  still  Gide’s  belief.  He  never  yielded  one  step  to  the  Nazi  oc¬ 
cupiers.  In  his  own  way,  silently  but  consistently,  he  assisted  refugees 
and  defended  the  right  of  free  thought.  He  wrote  little  during  the  war 
years — his  diary,  some  “imaginary  interviews”  and  a  disguised  profession 
of  faith  (ThSsee).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  for  understandable  reasons, 
all  his  writings  of  that  period  are  disguised.  Literary  discussions  or  classic 
legends  they  seem  at  first  glance.  But  can  one  fail  to  recognize  an  affirma¬ 
tion  of  his  faith  in  the  cause  of  the  democracies  in  a  passage  like  this:  “To 
resist  is  a  form  of  action” ;  or  when  he  states  that  the  greatest  artists  seek 
“the  most  resistant  material  and  the  harshest  limitations”?  As  for  his 
refusal  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  attacked  as  defeatism,  cowardice, 
and  collaborationism  by  his  Communist  enemies,  Gide  had  too  well 
learned  to  distrust  his  abilities. 

However  Gide’s  internationalism  and  humanism  in  no  way  aim  at 
uniformity.  On  the  contrary,  he  advocates  the  “European  orchestra”  in 
which  each  instrument  achieves  the  greatest  individual  purity  and  thus 
lends  beauty  and  strength  to  the  ensemble.  Gide  himself  is  distinctively 
French.  His  criticism,  his  affinities,  his  dislikes  are  representative  of  his 
native  land.  But  let  us  not  confuse  universalism  and  humanism  with 
the  absence  of  national  differentiation.  What  matters  is  the  will  to  be 
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part  of  the  “orchestra,”  the  endeavor  to  know,  understand,  integrate, 
cooperate. 

Thus,  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  Communists  and  the  Nationalists, 
having  at  times  offended  the  Christian  ideologists  by  his  refusal  to 
humble  and  abase  reason — ^for  he  firmly  believes  that  the  condition  of 
humanity  can  be  improved  only  through  the  constant  growth  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties— Gide  has  done  whatever  is  possible  to  deepen  the 
world’s  consciousness  of  a  common  heritage  and  of  the  possibility,  nay, 
the  necessity  of  a  better  future. 

Gide  is  eighty  years  old.  His  strength  is  waning,  but  his  life  has  been 
rich  and  his  human  creed  is  unshakable.  Theseus-Gide,  although  sur¬ 
rounded  by  spite  and  spiritual  sloth,  thus  concludes  the  tale  of  his  life: 

Willingly  I  approach  lonely  death.  With  delight  I  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  thought  is  sweet  that  after  me  and  by  my  efforts  men  will  be  happier, 
better,  and  more  free.  For  the  good  of  future  generations,  1  have  fulfilled  my 
destiny. 

— Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Only  one  week  after  the  untimely 
death  of  Samuel  Putnam,  Boo\s  Abroad 
lost  another  devoted  friend  and  collabo¬ 
rator  in  the  person  of  Max  Lederer,  Fel¬ 
low  in  Education  and  in  German  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature  on  the  staff  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  who  died  January 
24,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  sad  event 
deprives  us  of  a  competent  reviewer  and 
a  generous  advisor. 

Hans  Johst,  former  president  of  the 
Nazi  Writers  Chamber,  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  and  a  half  years  of  hard 
labor  by  the  Munich  Denazification 
Court,  but  was  released  immediately  be¬ 
cause  of  his  long  previous  internment. 
He  is  notorious  for  his  programmatic 
statement:  "Wenn  ich  das  Wort  Kultur 
hbre,  entsichere  ich  meinen  Browning" 

During  1948  French  publishers 
brought  out  translations  of  1,100  foreign 
tides.  English-language  works  accounted 
for  62  per  cent  of  the  total  (685),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  German  (93),  Russian  (63), 
Italian  (50),  Spanish  (30),  Greek  (26), 
Swedish  (18)  and  Danish  (16). 

A  well-known  New  York  novelist, 
feeling  his  end  near,  gave  the  following 
last  instructions  to  his  wife:  “I  want  to 


be  cremated,  and  you  will  throw  10  per 
cent  of  my  ashes  in  my  literary  agent’s 
face.”  (Les  Nouvelles  Uttcraircs). 

Knowing  her  liking  for  silence, 
Georges  Duhamel  proposed  to  Colette 
that  she  join  him  in  a  campaign  against 
over-noisy  radio  broadcasts: 

“Gladly,”  said  Colette  smiling,  “but 
in  order  to  have  a  larger  audience  we 
ought  to  conduct  our  campaign  by 
radio.” 

Goethe  In  Colorado 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  sustained 
and  animated  conversation  between 
Goethe  and  Schweitzer.  Too  many  dif¬ 
ferences  separate  them,  among  others 
that  Schweitzer  is  profoundly  Christian, 
while  in  spite  of  the  weak  denials  on  the 
part  of  certain  of  his  admirers,  Goethe 
gave  it  only  lip  service.  Between  Goethe 
and  Ortega,  the  dialogue  would  not  have 
lagged:  the  same  vivacity  of  spirit,  the 
same  approach  to  life,  same  disdain  for 
the  masses  and  same  intellectual  versa¬ 
tility,  same  fundamental  belief  that  man 
has  no  higher  calling  than  to  carve  his 
own  statue,  and  to  excel  himself  con- 
standy  in  lofty  isolation.  (Revue  de  la 
Pensie  Fran^aise.  Nov.  1949.) 


Trends  in  the  Contemporary 
Italian  Novel 

By  Robert  V.  Williams 

WITH  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  dozen  articles  published  in  two 
or  three  magazines,  information  on  the  literary  activities  of 
post-war  Italy  is  completely  lacking.  This  dearth  of  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  traced  to  two  major  causes:  the  traditional  belief  that  Italy 
has  been  culturally  dead  for  the  past  four  hundred  years;  and  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  relegation  of  the  Italian  language  to  an  academic  limbo. 

From  no  other  country  in  Europe,  save  England,  has  such  a  virile 
response  been  given  to  the  post-war  challenge  of  recovery.  Movie  plays — 
such  as  Open  City,  To  Live  In  Peace  and  Germany  Year  Zero — arc  good 
indications  of  what  the  Italian  creative  artist  wishes  to  offer  as  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  recovery.  In  these  pictures,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  post¬ 
war  Italian  novels,  the  pretentiousness  has  been  stripped  away  from  the 
body  of  artistic  production,  revealing  a  long-forgotten  and  excellent  lit¬ 
erary  style;  a  style  which  achieves  beauty  through  realistic  simplicity. 
Alessandro  Manzoni  and  Giovanni  Verga  were  aware  of  this  style  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  but  Manzoni  was  under  the  influence 
of  Scott  and  was  unable  to  exploit  the  simple  style,  and  Verga  never 
recovered  sufficiently  from  his  experiments  in  French  naturalism  to 
use  it  to  advantage. 

For  the  most  part,  the  post-war  authors  arc  through  with  the  scholas¬ 
ticism  and  the  erotic  romanticism  that  characterized  the  bulk  of  Italian 
fiction  during  the  seventy  years  prior  to  1920.  A  graphic  example  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  can  be  given  by  comparing  passages  by  a 
19th  century  writer,  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  and  a  20th  century  writer, 
Elio  Vittorini.  In  both  passages,  these  authors  are  attempting  to  classify 
mankind. 

Fogazzaro  in  The  Little  Old  World  states: 

“There  are  souls  that  openly  deny  a  future  life  and  live  according  to  their  opin¬ 
ions,  solely  for  the  present  life.  Such  are  few  in  number.  Then  there  are  souls  that 
pretend  to  believe  in  a  future  life  and  live  entirely  for  the  present.  These  are  far 
more  numerous.  There  are  souls  that  do  not  think  about  the  future  life,  but  live  so 
that  they  may  not  run  too  great  a  risk  of  losing  it,  if,  after  all,  it  should  be  found 
to  exist.  These  are  more  numerous  still.  Then  there  are  souls  that  really  do  believe 
in  a  future  life  and  divide  their  thoughts  and  actions  into  two  categories  which 
arc  generally  at  war  with  one  another,  one  for  heaven,  the  other  for  earth.  There  arc 
very  many  such.  And  then  there  arc  souls  that  live  entirely  for  the  future  life,  in 
which  they  believe.  These  are  very  few.  .  .  .” 
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Vittorini  in  Conversation  In  Sicily  asks: 

“  .  .  .  ‘A  poor  Chinese  is  poorer  still  than  all  the  others.  What  do  you  think 
about  him.?’ 

My  mother  was  irritated.  ‘To  the  devil  with  your  Chinese.’ 

‘You  see.?’  I  said.  ‘He’s  poorer  than  all  the  rest  and  you  send  him  to  the  devil. 
And  when  you’ve  sent  him  to  the  devil,  and  think  of  him  so  poor  in  the  world, 
hopeless  and  dispatched  to  hell,  don’t  you  think  he’s  more  human,  more  a  member 
of  the  human  race  than  all  the  rest.?’ 

My  mother  looked  at  me,  still  irritated. 

‘The  Chinese.?’  she  said. 

‘The  Chinese,’  I  answered.  ‘Or  even  the  poor  Sicilian  who  lies  ill  in  bed,  Just 
like  those  you  gave  injections  to.  Isn’t  he  more  of  a  man,  more  of  the  human 
race.?’  .  . 

Like  most  of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  Fogazzaro  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man.  His  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  dogma  of  the  Catholic  church  with  the  discoveries  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  led  him  an  unsuccessful  chase  through  a  three-volume  trilogy. 
Vittorini,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  directly  with  man  as  a  human  being 
who  is  suffering  the  physical  sensations  of  hunger,  pain  and  privation. 
The  idea  of  spiritual  improvement  is  not  discarded  by  the  novelist,  but 
it  is  placed  second  in  importance  to  the  idea  that  the  hungering  man  must 
be  fed  first,  then  preached  to. 

Human  dignity  occupies  the  most  important  place  in  the  themes  of 
post-war  novels.  Insistence  on  this  basic  dignity  was  most  forcefully 
presented  by  Silone  in  Fontamara  some  time  prior  to  the  last  war.  In  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  term  “hierarchy”  to  his  fellow  townsman,  a  peas¬ 
ant  says: 

“.  .  .  At  the  head  of  everything  is  God,  Lord  of  Heaven,  .  .  .  and  after  him 
comes  Prince  Torlonia,  lord  of  earth.  Then  come  Prince  Torlonia’s  armed  guards. 
Then  come  the  dogs  of  the  armed  guards  of  Prince  Torlonia.  Then,  nothing  at  all. 
Then  nothing  at  all.  Then  nothing  at  all.  Then  come  the  peasants  and  that’s  all - ” 

The  book  ends  with  the  question,  “What  are  we  to  do.?”  Silone’s 
question  is  being  answered  by  men  like  Marotta,  Pratolini,  and  Vittorini, 
and  their  answer  is  directly  involved  with  a  return  to  first  beginnings. 

Giuseppe  Marotta,  in  The  Gold  of  Naples,  begins  with  a  preface 
which  mirrors  the  theme  of  many  another  Italian  novel : 

“.  .  .  it  has  been  years  since  I  left  my  native  city  and  went  north,  burning  with 
ambition  to  break  into  print.  But  one  day  the  people  and  places  of  my  youth  called 
out  to  me,  with  the  tender,  yet  peremptory  voice  of  the  Neapolitan  alleys.  Or  rather, 
they  insinuated  that  we  had  never  been  really  apart,  that  I  had  carried  them  with 
me  always.  . .  .” 

And: 

“.  .  .  for  the  dead  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  living,  all  of  them  joined  together 
in  one  great  family,  that  is,  if  we  manage  here  on  earth,  wherever  we  come  from, 
to  understand  and  love  one  another.  Otherwise,  they  lie  lonely  and  lost,  like  chips 
of  wood  under  the  carpenter’s  bench  in  the  darkness  and  silence.  .  .  .” 
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The  author,  in  dedicating  his  book  to  his  mother,  is  aware  that  he 
has  lost  something  and  he  returns  home  to  find  it. 

Although  Silvestro’s  return  to  his  home  is  the  result  of  a  whimsical 
idea  in  Conversation  in  Sicily,  it  is  no  whimsical  mood  that  causes  the 
author,  Vittorini,  to  send  him  there.  Silvestro,  too,  seeks  something  he 
has  lost  and  in  returning  home  discovers  that  what  he  has  lost  was  the 
whole  system  of  human  values. 

“.  . .  What  did  poor  boy  mean? 

I  looked  about  me  in  the  kitchen,  and  saw  the  stove  with  the  cracked  earthen¬ 
ware  pot  on  it,  and  next  to  it  the  bread  bin,  the  water  )ug,  the  sink,  the  chairs,  the 
table  and  the  old  clock,  said  to  be  my  grandfather’s,  on  the  wall;  and  looking  about 
me  I  was  filled  with  fear.  With  fear,  too,  I  looked  at  my  mother.  Enveloped  in  her 
blanket  amidst  her  possessions,  she  was  like  each  one  of  them:  redolent  of  time, 
of  past  humanity,  of  infancy  and  so  on,  of  men  and  boys,  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
history.  There,  inside  the  kitchen,  she  would  continue  her  days,  forever  roasting 
herrings  on  the  brazier  and  her  feet  clad  in  my  father’s  shoes.  I  looked  at  her  and 
was  afraid. 

And  I  asked  myself  who  was  more  of  a  poor  boy. 

Who  was  more  of  a  poor  boy?  . . .” 

In  Tale  of  Poor  Lovers,  Vasco  Pratolini  deals  with  a  similar  theme, 
but  in  a  manner  that  shows  the  inevitability  of  destruction  when  civiliza¬ 
tion  returns  to  the  family  for  its  values.  He  has  chosen  to  write  in  chronicle 
form  the  stories  of  the  many  families  who  reside  on  the  Via  Del  Corno. 
This  street  is  governed  by  The  Signora,  a  retired  prostitute.  The  Signora 
exerted  her  matriarchal  influence  over  the  Street’s  citizens,  sometimes 
against  their  will.  Her  designs  were  evil  and  dictatorial,  and  her  life 
was  fated  to  be  lived  out  in  disease  and  madness.  Pratolini  seems  to  be 
saying  that  a  return  to  the  basic  social  unit  composed  of  the  mother  and 
the  family  is  useless.  He  feels  that  redemption  can  be  achieved  through  a 
savior,  a  strong  man  on  horseback  who  will  rally  around  him  the  forces 
of  the  oppressed.  Maciste,  a  hairy-chested  blacksmith,  is  the  only  hope 
of  those  who  are  like  the  down-trodden  people  of  the  Via  Del  Corno. 
It  is  Maciste  who  roars  through  the  night  on  a  motorcycle,  warning 
those  in  danger  of  Fascist  reprisals.  In  Fontamara,  Silone  uses  the  Mystery 
Man  who  helps  a  few  peasants  to  escape  a  Fascist  purge.  In  the  same 
novel,  Berardo,  the  farmer  who  has  no  land,  wishes  to  organize  a  group 
to  combat  the  unfair  decisions  of  an  unseen  government.  But  Maciste, 
Berardo  and  The  Mystery  Man  are  revolutionists  and  their  inclusion  in 
a  novel  can  be  justified  generally  by  noting  the  political  views  of  their 
respective  authors  at  the  time  of  the  book’s  writing. 

Vittorini  also  uses  the  idea  of  the  man  on  horseback,  but  his  aims  are 
peaceful.  A  husky  tailor,  Porfirio,  and  The  Great  Lombard  talk  of  a 
break  with  tradition.  They  also  talk  of  “new  duties”;  duties  involved 
with  the  peaceful  reformation  of  Italian  society  and  an  attempt  at  equali¬ 
zation  of  classes. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  modern  novelist  is  facing  up  to  current  con¬ 
ditions  and  he  is  endeavoring  to  solve  current  problems.  Some  offer  revo¬ 
lution  and  preach  strife  as  a  solution  to  the  forced  agrarian  feudalism 
that  has  characterized  the  society  of  Italy  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 
Some  of  the  modern  authors  think  that  the  problems  can  be  solved  if 
only  the  country  will  adopt  a  communist-type  government.  Others  sug¬ 
gest  a  return  to  first  beginnings,  back  to  the  days  when  the  mother  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  family  and  the  little  patch  of  ground  on  which 
the  family  raised  its  food  was  the  life  and  work  of  the  family’s  members. 

But  there  are  modern  novelists,  too,  who  are  in  the  earlier  traditions 
of  the  Italian  novel.  Riccardo  Bacchelli,  in  a  massive  trilogy  reminiscent 
of  Fogazzaro,  Manzoni  and  Pirandello,  writes  of  the  period  in  Italian 
history  from  1812  to  1918.  The  Mill  on  the  Po  is  a  historical  work  with 
about  as  much  value  as  the  fat  historical  novels  issued  by  the  American 
book  clubs.  Alberto  Moravia,  in  a  reproduction  of  Moll  Flanders,  en¬ 
titled  Woman  Of  Rome,  writes  with  the  same  eroticism  that  character¬ 
ized  the  work  of  D’Annunzio  forty  years  ago.  Moravia’s  heroine,  Adri¬ 
ana,  is  a  beautiful  but  exasperatingly  stupid  girl  who  is  led  into  prostitu¬ 
tion  by  her  mother.  It  delineates  a  prostitute’s  problem  and  discusses 
all  the  aspects  of  it.  It  faces  up  to  nothing  important  and  pretends  to  do 
much.  It  plays  perfectly  into  the  hands  of  those  critics  who  blandly 
assert  that  nothing  of  value  has  been  written  in  Italian  since  the  days 
of  Dante.  However,  in  spite  of  occasional  books  like  this,  it  is  not  difl&cult 
to  see  that  the  later  writers  are  developing  a  social  consciousness  that 
was  introduced  by  Matilde  Serao  and  Verga  and  momentarily  smothered 
by  the  precious  eroticism  of  D’Annunzio. 

A  variety  of  new  styles  and  forms  has  also  appeared  in  the  field  of 
the  novel  since  1920.  Svevo’s  Confessions  Of  Zeno,  an  experimental  work 
that  savors  of  Kafka  and  Freud,  is  written  as  a  fictional  diary.  Levi  uses 
the  diary  form,  too,  in  Christ  Stopped  At  Eboli,  and  Marotta  in  The 
Gold  of  Naples  uses  this  form  to  a  certain  extent.  Pratolini,  as  mentioned 
before,  employs  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  chronicle.  Vittorini  in  Con¬ 
versation  in  Sicily,  and  Natalia  Ginzburg  \n  The  Street  That  Leads  to 
the  City,  follow  the  Hemingway  patterns  both  in  dialogue  and  exposi¬ 
tion. 

World  War  II  has  been  dead  for  a  decent  period  and  American  and 
British  writers  are  vying  for  supremacy  in  the  field  of  fiction.  The 
French  writers  have  produced  some  things  of  note,  the  Scandinavians 
have  made  minor  contributions  and  the  Germans  seem  to  have  done  al¬ 
most  nothing.  It  seems  plain,  then,  that  devotees  of  the  novel  might  with 
profit  familiarize  themselves  with  the  literary  activity  of  a  country  which 
represents  Mediterranean  Europe. — Los  Altos,  California. 


Rodolfo  Usigli 

By  Consuelo  Howatt 

CERTAIN  of  Franklin’s  maxims  outStcin  Gertrude.  “A  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  earned,”  for  example.  We  shall  not  quarrel  with  these 
words,  which,  in  addition  to  their  high  poetry,  may  have  pro¬ 
found  significance  invisible  to  the  naked  intelligence.  But  with  the 
glaring  and  fantastic  falsity  of  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  let  us  take 
issue.  Of  all  possible  policies,  honesty  is  perhaps  the  worst.  Consider 
Rodolfo  Usigli,  an  honest  man.  His  honesty  consists  of  making  judg¬ 
ments  and  adhering  to  them  without,  as  the  heroes’  citations  say,  regard 
for  personal  safety.  Any  rigid  adherence  constitutes  a  dangerous  limita¬ 
tion,  for  survival  requires  free  and  facile  recourse  to  a  variety  of  reactions. 

Usigli’s  judgment  is  a  criticism  of  Mexico’s  social  and  political  life. 
To  find  there  objects  of  criticism  requires  no  particular  acumen.  Indeed, 
criticism  is  a  national  sport.  However,  Usigli’s  criticism  differs  from  the 
common  or  parlor  and  cafe  variety  in  several  important  respects,  for  he 
considers  criticism  to  be  more  than  a  vehicle  for  cleverness  or  an  excuse 
for  epigrams,  and  criticism  of  bad  politics  to  be  at  least  slightly  more 
cflBcacious  than  criticism  of  bad  weather.  Yet,  and  no  paradox  is  involved, 
he  has  no  party  affiliations,  and  quotes  Shaw’s  quote  of  Ibsen,  “I  belong 
to  no  party:  I  have  within  me  both  the  Right  and  the  Left.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  my  new  views  influencing  Liberals,  Conservatives,  Socialists,  and 
especially  workmen  and  women;  but  I  will  not  label  myself  Liberal  or 
Conservative  or  Labor  or  Suffragist.  Party  rules  are  not  golden  rules: 
there  are  no  golden  rules.” 

When  one  sees  Usigli  sore  beset  by  friends  with  advice  on  how  to  be 
successful,  or  by  enemies  with  bludgeon  criticism,  or  by  Rightists  and 
Leftists,  now  alternately,  now  simultaneously,  one  wonders  why  he  does 
not  succumb  to  a  mixture  of  irritation,  laughter,  and  rage.  However, 
none  of  these  emotions  ever  take  complete  and  destructive  possession, 
for  he  is  otherwise  engaged,  engaged  in  attack. 

His  attack  is  first  on  the  Mexican  theater,  first  because  he  considers 
it  his  weapon.  He  attacks  his  instrument  of  attack,  pointing  out  hope¬ 
fully  how  it  can  be  made  truer,  fiercer,  more  deadly,  more  far-reaching. 
As  a  young  man,  he  wrote  MSxico  cn  el  teatro,  a  history  of  the  Mexican 
theater  from  earliest  times,  careful,  and  relatively  calm,  but  containing 
the  rumblings  of  approaching  battle.  A  year  later  he  published  a  volume 
of  dramatic  criticism,  Caminos  del  teatro  en  Mexico,  and  in  1940,  Itine- 
rario  del  autor  dramdtico,  a  treatise  on  different  types  of  drama,  an 
avowed  guide  and  instructor  to  the  ignorance  of  would-be  critics  and 
playwrights.  Books  directed  to  ignorance  always  have  small  success. 
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These  three  books,  products  of  two  decades  of  disciplined  study  of  dra¬ 
matic  theory,  history,  and  techniques,  are,  however,  less  important  as 
formative  influences  than  Usigli’s  lengthy  epilogues  to  the  plays  Medio 
tono,  El  gesticulador,  Corona  de  sombra,  Tres  comedias  impoliticas,  and 
most  recently  to  La  mujer  no  hace  milagros.  The  admonitions  of  that 
brilliant  vitriolic  prose,  in  which  aesthetic  observations  grow  into  essays 
in  national  psychoanalysis,  may  well  have  a  more  lasting  effect  on  the 
Mexican  theater  than  the  example  of  Usigli’s  best  plays,  with  their 
mastery  of  dialogue,  characterization,  and  construction,  rare  among  his 
predecessors. 

Usigli’s  displeasure  with  the  Mexican  theater  in  all  its  aspects  should 
have  pushed  him  into  another  form.  He  has  found  easier  success  in  other 
genres,  having  written  a  volume  of  remarkable  poetry,  Conversacidn 
desesperada,  in  1938,  and  a  novel,  Ensayo  de  un  crimen,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  French,  a  combination  of  thriller  and  psychological  study  in 
the  Graham  Greene  manner.  A  novel  would  reach  as  many  minds  as  a 
play,  and  he  would  have  only  to  seek  publication,  instead  of  embarking 
on  the  battles,  displeasures,  and  defeats  which  dramatic  production  in 
Mexico  entails.  But  he  makes  his  irrational  choice,  firmly,  for  better 
or  worse. 

He  pours  out  his  all-embracing  condemnation  on  Mexico’s  actors, 
writers,  scene  designers,  architects,  directors,  and  public  alike,  believing, 
naively  enough,  that  since  his  criticism  is  honestly  given  it  should  be 
humbly  accepted.  His  words  concerning  the  actors,  whom  he  considers 
utterly  without  discipline  or  artistic  conscience,  would  assuredly  alienate 
the  entire  profession.  In  retaliation  for  some  of  his  quips  they  should 
take  vows  written  in  blood  to  sabotage  his  every  effort.  The  playwrights 
he  does  not  judge  as  one  would  judge  artists,  considering  most  of  them 
hacks  who  supply  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  audience  demand. 
The  critics  are  untrained  and  unprincipled.  The  general  deplorable  state 
of  the  Mexican  theater  can  be  altered  only  by  the  impetus  of  intelligent 
government  intervention  in  the  form  of  direct  financial  support  and  a 
plan  for  the  specialized  education  of  actors,  critics,  and  playwrights.  This 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  does  not  seem  to  be  forthcoming. 

In  seeking  to  better  the  Mexican  theater,  Usigli  employs  example, 
exhortation,  and  insult,  slow  siege,  ambush,  and  frontal  attack.  It  is  hard 
to  know  where  his  attack  on  the  theater  leaves  off  and  the  attack  on 
society  begins,  since  these  are  indivisible  for  him.  He  believes  rightly 
that  a  group  which  cannot  take  truth  in  its  drama  will  also  not  be  able 
to  stomach  or  require  truth  in  its  social  customs.  “Un  pueblo  sin  teatro 
es  un  pueblo  sin  verdad.”  Usigli  attempts  to  force  truth  on  Mexico  in 
his  drama,  but  here  is  caught  in  the  dilemma  which  must  embitter  and 
destroy  him.  A  truth-speaking  national  theater  can  destroy  the  hypocrisy 
in  national  life.  But  while  the  hypocrisy  exists  it  will  not  support  a  truth- 
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speaking  theater.  The  dishonest  will  not  give  arms  to  the  battle  against 
dishonesty.  If  Usigli  contrives  to  escape  this  paralyzing  dilemma,  it 
cannot  be  by  logic.  Logic  may  empower  one  to  perceive  a  dilemma,  but 
to  escape  from  it,  never.  However,  Usigli  continues  his  battle,  combining 
the  patience  of  one  who  fights  with  hope  and  the  ferocity  of  one  who 
fights  without  it. 

He  ranges  far  and  wide  in  dramatic  form,  with  the  experimental 
fervor  of  the  dedicated  craftsman,  from  historical  drama  such  as  Corona 
de  sombra,  recently  produced  in  French  and  in  Flemish,  to  charming 
bits  such  as  Vacaciones,  but  the  common  factor  with  which  he  invariably 
regales  his  unwilling  audiences  is  unpleasant  truth.  If  by  some  chance 
an  audience  assembles  of  the  curious,  the  spiteful,  the  unoccupied,  they 
see  themselves  ridiculed  and  reviled  with  an  accuracy  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  But  it  can  be  ignored.  Perception  of  truth  is  through  grace,  not 
intelligence. 

In  attacking  specific  aspects  of  political  corruption  and  bourgeois 
hypocrisy  he  is  attacking  the  basic  problem  of  the  Mexican’s  failure  to 
view  himself  objectively.  In  Medio  tono  the  title  refers  to  the  middle 
class,  but  the  hypocrisy  attacked  in  his  plays,  such  as  ha  mujer  no  hace 
milagros,  La  familia  cena  en  casa,  and  Otra  prtmavera,  is  not  confined 
to  the  bourgeois.  It  seeps  up  and  down  through  the  blurred  edges,  to 
the  high  places  and  the  low,  a  disease  which  eats  away  the  entire  social 
fabric  of  relations  between  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children, 
governors  and  governed,  man  and  woman,  friend  and  friend,  rendering 
all  relations  false  and  confused.  The  grace  and  glitter  of  the  dialogue 
produces  at  times  an  illusion  of  gaiety,  hut  these  are  tragedies  of  manners 
rather  than  comedies. 

His  political  dramas,  few  in  number,  constitute  his  most  important 
work.  The  first  group,  written  around  1935,  Tres  comedias  impoltticas, 
are  a  cross-section  of  the  political  life  of  Mexico,  brilliant  and  savage, 
two  qualities  rarely  appearing  simultaneously.  The  figures  are  so  boldly 
sketched  that  one  is  skeptical  of  them  and  brands  them  caricatures,  only 
to  find  oneself  seated  between  two  caricatures  and  across  from  three 
more  the  next  evening  at  dinner.  These  three  plays,  among  his  best,  are 
at  last  to  be  published,  rescued  from  oblivion,  perhaps  as  a  consequence 
of  the  strange  belated  success  of  El  gesticulador ,  written  in  1938,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1944,  and  finally  produced  in  1947. 

Through  processes  by  no  means  unique,  the  Mexican  Revolution  has 
become  an  empty  altar,  surrounded  by  curtains  of  bulky  and  gaudy 
myth,  behind  which  it  is  not  patriotic  nor  proletarian  to  look — nor  the 
best  policy.  Usigli  took  a  clear  long  look  in  El  gesticulador.  By  some  un¬ 
precedented  freedom,  either  glorious  or  grotesque,  it  was  accorded  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  official  theater,  and  by  some  unexpected  perception,  it  was 
a  rousing  box-office  success.  Virtue  was  found  in  it  by  the  Church  which 
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had  banned  Usigli’s  comedies,  by  reactionaries  who  saw  it  as  nothing 
but  an  attack  on  the  revolution,  rather  than  as  what  it  was,  an  attack, 
by  a  revolutionary,  on  the  absence  of  revolution.  Heresy  was  found  in  it 
by  politicians  who  saw  endangered  their  position  as  high  priests  of  the 
empty  altar.  But  a  new  breath  of  life  was  infused  into  a  dying  theater 
and  a  dying  revolution. 

It  is  difiBcult  to  say  now  what  will  be  the  extent  of  Usigli’s  influence. 
As  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  one  play  does  not  make  a 
theater,  nor  one  Usigli  a  Mexican  Renaissance.  He  tilts  against  dragons 
which  will  be  a  long  time  dying. 

Diogenes  was  born  2,361  years  too  soon.  Had  he  lived  in  our  day  he 
would  have  been  saved  from  the  awful  consequences  of  frustration,  for 
the  rays  of  his  lantern  would  have  fallen  eventually  on  Rodolfo  Usigli. — 
Tucson,  Arizona. 


The  last  (21st)  international  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  PEN  Club  was  held  last  year 
in  Venice,  and  was  attended  by  approxi¬ 
mately  five  hundred  poets,  writers  and 
essayists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Benedetto  Croce  was  elected  President 
of  the  Society. 

“Europe  has  an  intellectual  life  in 
which  writers  know  themselves,  and 
know  one  another,  and  are  known.  For¬ 
merly  American  writers  went  to  Europe 
to  enter  into  this  state  of  awareness  and 
self-awareness.  But  a  time  can  come 
when  there  is  a  movement  of  Europeans 
away  from  European  self-awareness  to¬ 
ward  the  American  loneliness.  This  hap¬ 
pens  if  European  awareness  becomes  ter¬ 
rifying,  chaotic,  and  disillusioned  rather 
than  harmonious  and  poetic.”  (Stephen 
Spender  in  The  Nation.) 

Robert  Merle,  winner  of  the  Goncourt 
award  for  1949,  was  born  in  1908  in  Te- 
bessa,  French  North  Africa.  He  has 
spent  some  years  as  an  instructor  with 
the  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  is  fond  of  Anglo-Saxon  lit¬ 
erature.  His  doctor’s  thesis  on  Oscar 
Wilde  was  not  published  till  1948.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war,  he  spent  three  years  as 
a  German  prisoner.  His  prize-winning 
novel  Wee\-end  a  Zuydcoote  is  his  first 
work  of  fiction. 


Jean-Paul  Sartre  has  resigned  from 
the  Rassemblement  Democratique  R6~ 
volutionnaire ,  the  leftist  political  organi¬ 
zation  of  which  he  was  a  co-founder 
and  ardent  animator. 

The  Spanish  author  Julian  Gorkin 
has  won  his  lawsuit  against  the  French 
writer  Jean  Cassou  and  the  publisher 
Gallimard.  A  Paris  court  has  sentenced 
the  two  latter  to  a  fine  of  6,000  francs 
each,  and  a  joint  damage  recovery  pen¬ 
alty  of  100,000  francs.  The  court  ruled 
that  Jean  Cassou  was  represented  as  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  Spanish  short 
stories,  of  which  he  was  in  fact  only  the 
translator,  and  that  he  had  altered  Gor¬ 
kin’s  original  text,  mainly  by  suppress¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  author’s  annotations. 

In  order  to  introduce  a  genuinely 
American  atmosphere  into  her  book 
(U Amerique  au  jour  le  jour),  Mme  de 
Beauvoir  threw  in  a  host  of  American 
words  and  locutions  such  as:  drug-store, 
ice<ream,  flop-house,  boy-friend,  sex- 
appeal,  slacks,  self-made  man,  etc.  On 
seeing  sophistiquS  used  for  the  English 
“sophisticated”  one  wonders  if  this  ap¬ 
parent  influence  of  English  on  French 
is  general  or  limited  to  a  few  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  writers  like  Andre  Maurois  and 
Simone  de  Beauvoir.  (Le  Travailleur, 
Dec.  1,  1949). 


Book  Notes  From  Germany 

BY  BAYARD  QUINCY  MORGAN 

(Note:  As  far  as  the  cast  zone  of  Germany  is  concerned,  this  report  professes  no  knowledge  of 
publishing  conditions  there.  I  was  given  no  permit  to  enter  the  east  zone,  and  had  no  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  anybody  the  prevailing  trends  in  that  area.) 

In  general,  the  same  holds  true  of  German  publishing  as  of  conditions  in  this 
country:  the  publisher  is  in  a  squeeze.  On  the  one  hand,  everything  he  has  to  buy 
has  gone  up  in  price:  equipment,  materials,  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  charges 
enough  to  cover  these  costs  and  make  a  decent  profit,  his  books  will  be  so  expensive 
that  the  public  can’t  or  won’t  buy  them.  For  books  remain,  even  in  Germany,  where 
the  book-buying  tradition  has  always  been  strong,  mostly  a  luxury. 

One  result  is  a  somewhat  far-reaching  shift  in  the  publication  practice  of  Ger¬ 
man  firms.  In  past  times,  but  as  recently  as  the  period  between  the  world  wars, 
German  publishers  operated  in  the  main  on  a  long-range  plan.  They  did  not  insist 
on  immediate  returns;  they  would  be  content  if  a  book  paid  for  itself  after  a  number 
of  years.  This  policy  must  have  paid  off,  for  it  was  fairly  universal  in  the  practice 
of  well-established  concerns.  One  important  factor  in  this  procedure  was  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  new  talent.  This  too  was  often  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
publisher;  for  if  the  writer  made  a  success  of  his  third  or  fourth  book,  then  the 
earlier  books  would  also  sell,  and  both  public  and  publisher  would  be  well  served. 

Such  a  policy,  I  was  told  by  the  head  of  a  well-known  and  hitherto  very  success¬ 
ful  house,  is  no  longer  possible  in  Germany  of  today.  Apart  from  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  squeeze,  there  is  also  the  very  important  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  currency 
reform,  which  in  most  respects  has  been  a  great  success,  publishers  as  well  as  other 
business  men  were  stripped  of  their  capital  reserves.  Consequendy  they  are  now 
being  compelled  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  operate  on  a  shoestring,  so  to  speak, 
and  they  must  perforce  concentrate  on  books  which  will  bring  a  quick  return,  so 
that  not  too  much  capital  is  tied  up  at  one  time. 

A  corollary  principle  is  leading  to  a  trend  which  parallels  developments  with 
us,  if  I  understand  them  correedy.  It  used  to  be  comparatively  easy  to  get  volumes 
of  poetry  published  in  Germany,  and  plays,  whether  they  had  been  performed  or 
not,  were  dso  accepted  without  too  much  question  by  publishers.  Usually  the  writer 
of  poetry  had  other  literary  wares  to  sell,  and  the  same  applied  to  the  playwright; 
the  publisher  was  often  willing  to  gamble,  and  was  able  to  do  so  without  risk  of 
bankruptcy.  Today  both  poetry  and  plays  go  begging,  for  the  public,  very  much 
like  ours,  has  turned  to  the  novel,  or  at  least  fiction,  almost  exclusively,  with  bi¬ 
ography  and  popular  history  a  poor  second.  (“Nobody  reads  poetry  or  plays,’’  said 
Klaus  Piper  to  me.)  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  likely  to  have  a  marked  effect,  in 
the  long  run,  on  the  literary  trends  of  the  next  couple  of  decades,  if  not  longer. 

So  far,  it  appears,  the  hunger  of  the  German  public  for  good  fiction  is  greater 
than  the  power  of  native  writers  to  furnish  the  fodder.  Certainly  it  is  striking  to 
see  in  the  book-shop  windows  the  quantity  of  translated  works  as  compared  with 
indigenous  writings.  I  don’t  think  this  is  due  to  any  imperative  urge  toward  the 
foreign  writers  as  such.  When  there  is  first-class  German  literature  to  be  had,  the 
Germans  will  read  it. 

Part  of  the  writing  energy  of  the  German  people,  which  appears  to  be  unim¬ 
paired,  is  going  into  periodical  publications,  which  can  compete  successfully  with 
books  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  single  number  of  a  periodic^,  which  may  contain 
as  much  good  reading-matter  as  an  ordinary  book,  costs  very  much  less.  Germans 
themselves  feel,  however,  that  the  rush  into  periodical  print  has  been  overdone,  and 
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that  the  public  cannot  possibly  support  as  many  magazines  as  there  are,  nor  can 
that  many  continue  to  furnish  first<lass  reading  matter.  Some  of  this  matter  un¬ 
doubtedly  derives  from  a  sort  of  “backlog”  of  stuff  which  had  piled  up,  either 
literally  on  paper,  or  figuratively  in  the  brains  of  the  writers,  during  the  war-years, 
and  is  now  being  unloaded,  as  it  were.  At  any  rate,  I  think  this  periodical  flurry 
indicates  a  transition  of  some  kind,  and  that  the  situation  will  eventually  straighten 
itself  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  printed  book  will  once  more  assert  its  superiority. 

Most  people  with  whom  I  talked  had  the  distinct  impression  that  Germany  is 
at  present  low  on  first-class  literary  talent.  This  should  not  be  surprising,  in  view 
of  the  discouraging  developments  since  1933.  The  worst  feature  of  the  Nazi  regime 
in  that  regard  was  not  alone  the  forced  or  voluntary  exile  of  so  many  good  writers. 
The  great  harm  done  to  German  letters  lay  in  the  governmental  attitude  and  policy 
which  enthroned  political  conformity  in  lieu  of  artistic  merit,  and  frowned  on  orig¬ 
inality  of  any  sort.  (For  originality  of  thought  and  political  conformity  must  be 
considered  to  be  fundamentally  incompatible.)  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  twelve 
years  of  Nazism  have  robbed  the  German  people  of  numberless  potential  talents, 
who  saw  no  future  in  writing  under  such  cheerless  and  dispiriting  conditions,  and 
turned  their  work  and  thought  into  other  channels.  No  one  can  say  how  long  it 
will  be  before  the  recovery  of  freedom  of  speech  in  Germany,  and,  what  is  even 
more  important,  the  resumption  of  independent  thinking  uninfluenced  by  a  con¬ 
scienceless  regimentation  in  the  form  of  an  all-pervading  propaganda  will  result  in 
a  new  body  of  gifted  writers  with  a  message  and  the  ability  to  give  it  compelling 
form. 

Hopeful  straws  in  the  wind  include  the  dissolution  of  the  JEIA  (Joint  Export 
and  Import  Association),  which,  I  was  told  more  than  once,  had  put  almost  a 
strangle-hold  on  the  exportation  of  German  books.  If  it  should  become  easier  for 
American  publishing  houses  to  bring  in  German  books,  the  German  publishing 
business  should  derive  no  little  benefit  therefrom,  particularly  along  the  line  of 
inexpensive  editions. 

I  had  a  most  interesting  talk  with  Gotthold  Muller,  the  head  of  the  new  Reclam- 
Verlag,  in  Stuttgart,  where  the  world-renowned  concern  is  engaged  in  an  uphill 
fight  for  life.  Formerly  rooted  in  Leipzig,  the  old  publishing  house  saw  its  entire 
equipment  and  most  of  its  stock  carted  off  to  Russia  and  itself  completely  dis- 
p>ossessed  without  compensation.  Muller,  however,  had  managed  to  stow  away 
some  of  his  stock  beyond  the  reach  of  Russian  hands,  and  this  he  employed  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  means  for  a  very  modest  beginning.  The  old  firm  had  employed  from  800 
to  1,000  persons,  and  had  put  out  several  millions  of  its  little  booklets  per  year.  The 
new  Reclam  has  a  staff  of  little  more  than  a  dozen,  and  is  issuing  at  present,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  a  mere  handful  of  items.  (They  are  more  attractive  than  the 
older  Reclam  publications,  however,  and  are  still  inexpensive  by  American  book 
standards.) 

I  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Muller  a  certain  type  of  series  which  I  thought  would 
be  to  his  advantage  and  that  of  Germany  as  well;  and  before  we  had  done  talking 
he  had  seemingly  come  around  to  my  point  of  view.  But,  he  said  at  once,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  would  be  to  finance  the  thing  to  start  with.  It  would  call  for  a  considerable 
capital  ouday,  and  under  the  then  prevailing  conditions  that  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  him.  (This  conversation  took  place  before  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  DM  at  about  the  pre-war  exchange  rate, 
42  DM  to  the  American  dollar.) 

Another  factor  which  may  have  incalculable  results  as  far  as  publishing  is  con¬ 
cerned  is  the  newly  established  exchange  rate  between  the  dollar  and  the  DM.  What 
the  German  publishers  need  very  urgendy,  not  to  say  desperately,  is  fresh  capital 
and  a  wider  market  (the  east  zone  is  of  course  a  complete  loss  to  the  publishers  in 
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the  west  zone).  The  drop  in  the  price  of  the  German  mark,  coupled  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  new  Ban]{  der  deutschen  Lander,  permitting  legal  currency  trans¬ 
actions  between  the  United  States  and  the  west  zone  of  Germany,  should  make  it 
possible  for  the  German  publishers  to  increase  their  capital  and  thus  extend  their 
credit  range.  In  that  connection,  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  the  city<ouncilors 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  might  have  some  pertinence.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  number  of  clients  with  money  credits  in  German  banks.  All  these  assets  are 
at  present  frozen,  and  any  attempt  to  withdraw  them  would  gravely  imperil  the 
stability  of  the  German  economy.  The  attempt  is  being  made,  however,  to  get 
these  foreign  credits  released  for  investment  in  German  businesses;  this  would 
benefit  the  foreign  holder,  who  would  then  get  some  interest  on  his  money,  and 
it  would  also  be  a  godsend  to  German  business,  which  is  hamstrung  for  lack  of 
working  capital  as  a  basis  for  its  operations.  If  this  plan  should  succeed — and  my 
informant  was  optimistic  about  it — it  is  likely  that  the  German  publishers  would 
be  able  to  get  some  share  of  the  capital  thus  made  available. 

As  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned,  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  to  indicate  that 
their  traditional  love  of  literature  had  gone  into  a  decline,  or  that  letters  would 
suffer  from  any  change  in  attitude  or  interest.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  indica¬ 
tions  that  all  three  parties,  publishers,  authors,  and  public,  were  eagerly  seeking 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  desire  for  new  and  good  reading  matter  could  be 
satisfied  without  impoverishing  the  consumer. 

Book  conditions  in  Germany  are  admittedly  somewhat  chaotic  today;  but  I 
have  faith  that  the  dee|>-rooted  fondness  of  the  Germans  for  all  that  is  good  in  the 
intellectual  sphere  will  stimulate  them  to  find  a  way  out  of  chaos  into  order  and 
progress. — Stanford  University. 


“A  good  writer.?  He  who  buries  one 
word  each  day.” 

“I  write  to  put  order  into  my  sensual¬ 
ity.”  (The  late  Leon-Paul  Fargue,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Les  Nouvelles  Utter aires). 

Romain  Rolland  Prize:  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Friends 
of  Romain  Rolland,  founded  in  1945,  is 
composed  of:  Paul  Claudel,  president; 
Jean  Cassou  and  Charles  Vildrac,  vice- 
presidents;  Louis  Aragon;  Claude  Ave- 
line;  J.  Bonnerot;  Julien  Cain;  Mme 
Charles  Chanvin;  Georges  Duhamel; 
Robert  Esmenard;  Georges  Friedmann; 
Andre  George;  Leon  Moussinac;  Henri 
Mondor;  Henri  Petit;  Jean  Reande; 
Mme  Romain  Rolland;  Mile  Madeleine 
Rolland  and  Andre  Sabatier.  They  have 
established  a  prize  of  1,000  Swiss  francs 
for  a  novel,  short  story  or  essay  to  be 
awarded  May  1,  1950.  Manuscripts  sub¬ 
mitted  must  be  unpublished  and  must 
come  within  a  minimum  of  200  and  a 
maximum  of  300  pages.  If  no  manu¬ 
script  submitted  merits  the  award  it 


will  be  postponed  until  1951.  (Le  Milieu 
du  Monde.  Automne  1949). 

The  Horses  of  the  Conquest  by  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  is  the  200th  book  published  by  the 
press  since  its  founding  in  1929.  It  is  the 
first  American  edition  of  a  classic  which 
previously  appeared  in  Great  Britain 
and  Argentina.  In  21  years  of  publishing 
four  of  the  O.  U.  press  books  have  re¬ 
ceived  special  book  club  recognition  and 
70  more  have  been  recommended  by 
clubs. 

“If  our  Bible  is  outstanding  for  its 
.  .  .  symbolic  character,  that  of  the 
Mayas  excels  it  in  symbolism.  This  tone 
is  maintained  even  today.  The  Guate¬ 
malan  poets  of  the  present  keep  to  an 
identical  style;  they  are  outstanding  for 
their  unmistakable  allegorical  tendency; 
for  their  metaphorical  language;  for 
their  indirect  manner  of  clothing  reali¬ 
ties.”  (Luis  Alberto  Sinchez  in  La 
Nueva  Democracia). 


Book  Notes  From  Switzerland 

BY  ERIC  KESSLER 

During  the  second  World  War,  Switzerland  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  isolated  physically  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  politically  and  cul¬ 
turally.  Contacts  with  foreign  personalities  prominent  in  art,  literature  and 
science  were  extremely  rare  and  we  had  to  live  on  our  own.  We  managed  to  come 
through  it  somehow.  What  helped  us  to  hold  out  spiritually  and  to  keep  from 
getting  soiled  by  the  ideologies  to  the  south  and  the  north  of  our  country  was  our 
attachment  to  freedom — political,  religious  and  intellectual — an  attachment  that 
had  grown  and  matured  in  Switzerland,  as  in  many  other  European  countries, 
throughout  centuries. 

This,  our  attachment  to  our  political  conception  of  freedom  and  tolerance,  made 
us  during  the  war  go  back  again  to  the  many  sources  in  many  lands  from  which  it 
springs:  and  as  a  result  publishers  and  writers  were  brought  to  a  rediscovery  and 
revaluation  of  figures  in  European  intellectual  life  that  had,  in  Germany  and  Italy 
at  least,  fallen  into  oblivion.  New  editions  of  French,  Italian  and  German  classics 
came  out  in  Switzerland  during  the  war  and  were  ready,  when  the  struggle  was 
over,  to  be  sent  abroad. 

This  special  position  during  the  last  war  was  in  a  direct  way  the  reason  for  a 
rapid  growth  of  publishing  in  Switzerland.  And  as  Europe  was  literally  book- 
hungry  when  the  war  was  over,  it  was  suggested  to  us  then  in  more  than  one  capital 
where  libraries  had  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  publications  that  we  show  our 
recent  production  of  printed  books.  Those  interested  in  books — writers,  publishers 
and  readers — felt  that  such  an  exhibition  would  stimulate  the  demand  for  books 
in  their  respective  countries  and  the  demand  too  for  cancellation  of  restrictions  that 
still  limited  the  output. 

The  individuals  who  make  up  the  Swiss  Confederation  are  as  different  as  they 
could  well  be  in  so  small  a  part  of  Europe.  Many  races  and  tribes  intermingled  in 
Switzerland  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  and  there  is  a  variety  of  languages, 
with  about  71  per  cent  of  the  four  and  one-half  million  inhabitants  speaking  Ger¬ 
man — that  is,  Swiss-German — 21  per  cent  French,  6  per  cent  Italian,  and  1  per  cent 
Romansch.  There  is  a  variety  of  religions,  with  58  per  cent  Protestant  and  41  per 
cent  Catholic.  There  is  variety  of  landscape,  climate,  and  way  of  life,  quite  astound¬ 
ing  in  such  a  small  territory  with  the  mountains  and  lowlands  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps,  with  very  conservative-minded  rural  districts,  progressive  cities,  and  in¬ 
dustries — large  and  small — scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Of  the  many  Swiss  cities,  none  can  claim  the  title  of  cultural  center  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  Each  place  has  its  own  character,  its  own  traditions;  and  the  larger  cities 
especially  compete  with  one  another,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  United 
States. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  of  the  German-speaking  majority  forcing  its 
language  on  the  others.  German,  French  and  Italian  are  the  official  languages  of 
the  Confederation,  and  they  enjoy  equal  rights.  Some  years  ago  Romansch,  which 
is  spoken  in  two  different  dialects  by  about  40,000  people  in  the  Grisons,  was  added 
as  a  fourth  language.  The  smallest  minority  in  my  country  is  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  majority;  and  as  even  the  majority  is  hardly  homogeneous,  it  can  be  said 
that  Switzerland  consists  only  of  a  multitude  of  minorities. 

During  the  first  World  War,  however,  it  became  evident  that  all  kinds  of  publi¬ 
cations  arc  susceptible  of  exploitation  to  serve  ruthless  thought  and  sometimes 
cleverly  camouflaged  propaganda.  In  those  years  Switzerland  became  conscious  of 
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her  responsibility,  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  her  own  traditional  neutrality 
but  also  for  the  defense  of  all  those  moral  values  which  arc  no  less  important  to  her 
existence.  This  new  consciousness  found  expression  in  the  development  of  the  work 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  and  other  international  organizations  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  her  old  democratic  tradition  to  modern  social  conditions. 

This  consciousness  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  country. 
The  German-speaking  majority,  in  particular,  became  more  and  more  aware  of 
the  great  danger  of  almost  complete  dependence  on  German  publications.  As  the 
comparatively  innocuous  Weimar  Republic  was  gradually  superseded  by  aggressive 
German  nationalism  in  its  most  ruthless  totalitarian  state,  the  danger  became  a 
frightening  reality. 

The  Swiss  National  Exhibition  of  1939  gave  Swtizcrland  an  opportunity  to 
rally  its  different  races,  languages,  creeds,  and  parties  to  a  common  ideal;  and  the 
new  impulse  in  the  direction  of  self-sufficiency  called  forth,  too,  new  activity  in  the 
production  of  books.  Old  publishing  firms  awoke  to  a  new  life,  and  in  the  last  few 
years  even  before  the  second  World  War  Swiss  book  publishing  had  begun  to 
flourish  again  as  it  did  in  the  16th  and  18th  centuries,  and  it  developed,  incidentally, 
many  of  the  characteristics  which  were  outstanding  in  those  periods. 

In  the  war  years,  complete  critical  editions  of  great  Swiss  writers  and  scientists, 
which  had  hitherto  been  dependent  on  foreign  subsidies,  were  continued  independ¬ 
ently.  The  literature  of  the  Swiss  was  popularized  in  cheap  editions;  new  com¬ 
pendia  were  published,  and  still  more  are  in  preparation.  Several  firms  have  collabo¬ 
rated  in  the  Editiones  Hclveticae,  a  collection  of  inexpensive  textbooks  for  schools, 
and  a  number  of  publishers  are  today  concentrating  their  activity  on  scientific  books. 
Periodicals  have  increased  in  circulation  or  taken  a  new  lease  on  life.  And  as  one  of 
the  boldest  single  enterprises,  the  Swiss  Encyclopedia  in  7  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1945,  should  certainly  be  mentioned  here. 

The  developments  of  the  past  few  years  are  revealed  in  the  statistics  of  the 
National  Library  in  Bern:  1,470  Swiss  books  were  published  in  1914;  1,764  in  1918; 
and  after  a  drop  to  1,332  in  1921,  their  number  increased  to  over  2,000  in  1930. 
During  the  crisis  of  1940,  there  was  a  falling-off  to  1,705;  but  from  then  onward 
the  figures  steadily  increased,  reaching  more  than  4,000  in  1945.  Of  these  publica¬ 
tions,  2,638  were  in  German,  991  in  French,  and  88  in  Italian.  The  number  of  trans¬ 
lations  was  432  in  1944. 

Having  done  what  they  could,  in  the  years  of  the  Nazi  domination  of  Europe, 
to  carry  on  the  noble  tradition  of  the  greatest  German  writers,  Swiss  publishers 
hope  to  be  able  too  to  keep  a  share  in  the  production  of  German  books  and  German 
book  export. — Washington,  D.  C. _  _ 


“But  the  bad  poets  and  the  good  poets 
finally  died,  as  is  inevitable.  Since  they 
all  really  had  souls  they  went  to  Par¬ 
nassus.  Then  came  Jupiter’s  justice.  The 
truth  was  revealed.  The  memory  of  the 
stupid  ones  was  enlarged  and  through 
all  eternity  they  remembered,  with  hor¬ 
ror,  the  bad  verses  they  had  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  true  poets  lost  their 
memory  and  forgot  their  poems;  but 
when  the  Graces  recited  them  they  were 
filled  with  holy  joy  without  knowing 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  so  much 


beauty.”  (E.  Abreu  Gomez  in  Reper- 
torio  Americano). 

The  other  day  Georges  Duhamel, 
driving  his  car,  ignored  a  traffic  light 
and  was  stopped  by  a  policeman,  who 
asked  his  name. 

— Georges  Duhamel. 

— The  Duhamel  of  the  Acad^mie 
Franqaise? 

—Yes. 

— Well,  then  excuse  me,  please.  I  see 
that  not  only  mortals  can  err.  ( Les  Nou- 
velles  Utteraires.) 


Literary  Landmarks  of  1949 

(With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

By  Charles  C.  Zippermann  and  Books  Abroad  Staff 


Necrology 

Mathilde  Alanic,  French  novelist,  Paris, 
age  84. 

Niceto  Alcala  Zamora,  exiled  Spanish 
statesman  and  journalist,  known  as 
the  Father  of  the  Second  Spanish  Re¬ 
public,  Buenos  Aires,  February  18, 
age  71. 

Bela  Balazs,  Hungarian  dramaturgist, 
Budapest,  age  65. 

Pierre  Belperron,  French  historian  and 
essayist,  literary  director  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  Plon,  Paris,  October  5, 
age  55. 

Yara  Benes,  Austrian  composer,  Vienna, 
April  12. 

Rene  Benjamin,  French  novelist,  play¬ 
wright  and  critic,  October  4,  1948, 
age  63. 

Christian  Berard,  French  painter  and 
stage  decorator,  February  12,  age  46. 

Camille  Bloch,  French  historian,  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  age  87. 

Maurice  Blondel,  French  Catholic  phi¬ 
losopher,  Aix-en-Provence,  June  3, 
age  88. 

Gabriel  Boissy,  French  writer,  critic  and 
journalist,  Biot  (Alpes-Maritimes), 
September  23,  age  70. 

Paul  Budry,  Vaudois  writer.  May  6. 

Bruno  H.  Biirgel,  German  philosopher 
and  popularizer  of  science,  Potsdam- 
Babelsberg,  July  8,  1948,  age  73. 

Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cook,  eminent  Biblical 
critic  and  historian,  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  September  26,  age  76. 

Jacques  Copeau,  “old  man”  of  French 
theater,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Franqaise,  October, 
age  70. 

Mariano  Cuevas  S.  J.,  Mexican  historian, 
Mexico  City,  March  31,  age  70. 

Lucien  Descaves,  Dean  of  French  Let¬ 
ters  and  President  of  Goncourt  Acad¬ 
emy,  Paris,  September  6,  age  88. 

Charles  Dullin,  French  actor  and  stage 


director,  December. 

Herbert  Eulenberg,  German  dramatist 
and  poet,  Diisseldorf,  age  73. 

R.  P.  Marcellin  Fillieres,  editor  of 
Vhomme  nouveau,  Cap-Breton,  Au¬ 
gust  12. 

R.  P.  A.  Flachere,  missionary  in  China 
and  biographer  of  Monseigneur  dc 
Guebriant,  summer  1948. 

Andre  Fontainas,  last  survivor  of  the 
generation  of  Symbolist  poets,  Paris, 
January,  age  84. 

Leon  Frapie,  French  novelist  of  La  ma- 
ternelle  fame,  Paris,  September  29, 
age  86. 

Othon  Friesz,  French  painter,  Paris, 
January  10,  age  70. 

Pierre  Frondaie,  French  novelist,  play¬ 
wright  and  poet,  Paris,  October  1948, 
age  63. 

Dynan  Victor  Fumet,  French  composer, 
Paris,  age  85. 

Manoel  Gahisto  (pseud,  of  Paul  Coolen), 
novelist,  essayist,  and  translator,  au¬ 
thor  of  a  history  of  Brazil,  age  70. 

Professor  James  Geddes,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  Italianist,  Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  September  30,  1948,  age  90. 

Charles  Henry  Hirsch,  French  novelist, 
December,  1948,  age  78. 

Wenceslas  Ivanov,  Russian  poet  and  phi¬ 
losopher,  Rome,  July  25. 

Edmond  Jaloux,  member  of  French 
Academy,  distinguished  literary  critic 
and  novelist,  Lutry  (Switzerland), 
August  22,  age  71. 

Shri  Shankerrao  Joshi,  Indian  play¬ 
wright,  author  of  humorous  plays, 
Bombay,  February  16. 

Alfred  Kerr,  German  critic,  Hamburg, 
October  12,  1948,  age  81. 

Gustav  Kiepenheuer,  well-known  Ger¬ 
man  publisher,  Weimar,  April. 

Frederic  Lefevre,  editor-in<hicf  of  Les 
Nouvelles  Utteraires,  Paris,  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  age  60. 
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Franz  Lehar,  Hungarian  composer,  Bad 
Ischl,  October  24,  1948,  age  78. 

Carmen  Lira  (pseud,  of  Maria  Isabel 
Carvajal),  Costa  Rican  poet  and  edu¬ 
cator,  Mexico,  May  14. 

Jean  Loequin,  French  art  historian,  for¬ 
mer  deputy,  August  23. 

Marcel  Longuet,  French  journalist, 
grandson  of  Karl  Marx,  Paris,  Decem¬ 
ber,  age  72. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Belgian  play¬ 
wright  and  writer;  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  in  1911,  Nice,  May  6,  age 
87. 

Heinrich  Klaus  Mann,  German-Ameri- 
can  writer,  son  of  Thomas  Mann, 
Cannes,  May,  age  42. 

Dr.  J.  C.  V.  Mardrus,  French  orientalist, 
author  of  remarkable  translations  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Koran, 
Paris,  March  27,  age  80. 

Carlos  Martinez  Vigil,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Society  of  Men  of 
Letters  of  Uruguay,  Montevideo. 

Philipp  Lothar  Mayring,  German  play¬ 
wright,  Leipzig,  July  25,  age  69. 

The  R.  P.  Merklen,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  French  Catholic  newspaper  La 
Croix,  Paris,  September  10. 

Dr.  Axel  Munthe,  Swedish  writer  of 
The  Story  of  San  Michele  fame,  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria  of 
Sweden  and  a  life-long  friend  of  King 
Gustaf,  Stockholm,  February  11,  age 
92. 

Ludovic  Nadeau,  French  journalist, 
Pontoise,  September  4. 

Jose  Clemente  Orozco,  Mexican  painter, 
famous  for  his  murals,  Mexico  City, 
September  7,  age  66. 

Sir  Bernard  Pares,  British  Slavic  scholar 
and  historian,  London,  April,  age  82. 

Louis  Parrot,  French  critic,  Paris. 

Victor  Perez  Petit,  Uruguayan  lawyer, 
journalist,  critic,  novelist,  playwright, 
Montevideo,  age  78. 

Storm  Petersen,  Danish  humorous  writ¬ 
er  and  cartoonist,  Copenhagen,  March 
6,  age  66. 

Hans  Pfitzner,  German  composer,  Salz¬ 
burg,  May  23. 


Constantin  Photiades,  Greek-French 
musicologist  and  man  of  letters,  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  age  66. 

Simone  Ratel,  French  novelist,  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1948,  age  48. 

Andre  Reuze,  French  author,  novelist 
and  journalist.  ‘ 

Emile  Ripert,  French  writer  and  scholar, 
Marseille,  November  29,  1948. 

Francisco  Salvat  Espasa,  Spanish  pub¬ 
lisher,  Barcelona,  September  1948. 

Shri  Vidyaabhushan  Tambe  Shastri, 
versatile  writer  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion,  Kharepatan,  January  29. 

George  Shiels,  Irish  playwright  whose 
plays  helped  make  the  Abbey  Theater 
world-famous,  Dublin,  age  63. 

Charles  Silvestre,  French  novelist,  Pey- 
rat-de-Bellac  (Haute-Vienne),  age  59. 

Richard  Strauss,  famous  German  com¬ 
poser,  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  age  85. 

Andre  Suares,  French  poet,  essayist  and 
critic,  Paris,  September,  1948,  age  80. 

E.  L.  Thorndike,  author  of  books  on 
education,  August  9,  age  74. 

Marcello  Tinayre,  French  novelist,  No¬ 
vember  1948,  age  76. 

Salvador  Toscano,  Mexican  archeologist, 
art  historian,  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Nuevo  Leon,  plane  acci¬ 
dent,  September  26,  age  37. 

Joaquim  Turina,  Spanish  composer, 
Madrid,  January  10. 

Sigrid  Undset,  celebrated  Norwegian 
novelist;  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  1928, 
Lillehammer,  Norway,  June  10,  age 
67. 

Henri  Vendel,  Inspector-general  of  the 
Libraries  of  France,  March  1 . 

Mme  Syrieyx  de  Villers,  French  novelist 
and  poet. 

Karl  Vossler,  German  critic,  and  histori¬ 
an  of  Romance  Literatures,  Miinchen, 
May  18,  age  76. 

Elin  Wagner,  noted  novelist  and  only 
woman  member  of  Swedish  Academy, 
Bergslund,  (Smaland),  January  7,  age 
66. 

Hans  Watzlik,  German-Czech  poet  and 
novelist,  Regensburg,  November  24, 
1948,  age  69. 
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Paul  Wicglcr,  German  writer  and  lit¬ 
erary  historian,  Berlin,  age  71. 

Karl  Wolfskehl,  German  poet  and  dram¬ 
atist,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  June 
30,  1948,  age  79. 

E.  H.  Young  (pseud,  of  Mrs,  J.  A.  H. 
Daniell),  British  novelist,  August  8, 
age  66. 

Distinctions 

The  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  was  not 
awarded  in  1949. 

The  Prix  Interallie  to  Gilbert  Sigaux  for 
his  novel  Chiens  enragis. 

The  French  Denyse  Clairouin  Prize  to 
Mme  Dominique  Aury  for  her  work 
as  a  translator. 

The  triennial  Grand  Prix  de  Litterature 
to  our  collaborator  Constant  Burniaux, 
member  of  Tlie  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium,  for  his  multi-volume  work 
Les  temps  inquiets. 

The  Concurso  del  Cuento  Mexicano  was 
won  by  Pablo  Maria  Fonsalba  with  his 
La  Ciudad  sobre  el  logo. 

The  Novel  Prize  of  the  Municipality  of 
Santiago  to  Enrique  Araya  for  La 
luna  era  mi  tierra. 

The  Goethe  Medal  of  Frankfurt,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Bicentennial,  to  Andre 
Gide,  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Benedetto 
Croce,  Victor  Gollancz,  et  al. 

The  St.  Vincent  Grand  Prize  (3,000,000 
lire),  awarded  by  an  international  Jury 
of  Italian,  French  and  Swiss  writers 
under  the  presidency  of  Andre  Mau- 
rois  and  Guiseppe  Ungaretti,  divided 
as  follows:  Poetry:  one  million  lire 
ex-aequo  to  Bruno  Barilli  and  to  Ca- 
millo  Sbarbaro;  Narrative  Prose: 
one  million  lire  equally  between  Pierre 
Girard  and  Enrico  Pea;  Essay:  be¬ 
tween  Pierre  Emmanuel  and  Marco 
Luzzi. 

The  Strega  Literary  Award  (500,000 
lire)  to  G.  B.  Angioletti  for  his  novel 
La  memoria. 

The  Prix  du  Cercle  du  Livre  Franijais 
($1,000)  for  the  best  French-Canadian 
novel  to  Francois  Loranger  for  Ma- 
thieu. 

The  Prix  des  Lecteurs  of  the  Gazette 
des  Lettres  (400,000  frs.)  to  Claude 


Xx)nghy,  forty-year-old  mother  and 
interior  decorator,  for  her  first  novel 
Le  fruit  de  vos  entrailles. 

The  Prix  Fcmina  to  Maria  Le  Hardouin 
for  her  novel  La  dame  de  coeur. 

The  Prix  des  Deux  Magots  to  27-year- 
old  French  newspaperman  Antoine 
Blondin  for  his  first  novel  Europe 
buissonniere,  a  war  book. 

The  Prix  Theophraste  Renaudot  to 
Louis  Guilloux  for  his  novel  feu  de 
patience. 

The  Prix  Goncourt  to  Robert  Merle  for 
his  first  novel  Wee\-end  a  Zuydcoote. 

The  Fontane  Prize  of  the  Magistrate  of 
Berlin  to  Hermann  Kasack  for  his 
novel  Die  Stadt  hinter  dem  Strom. 

The  Danish  Knight  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Dannebrog  to  Anton  Kvist,  Danish- 
American  poet. 

The  National  Norwegian  and  the  All- 
Scandinavian  Novel  Prize  award  to 
Arne  Skouen  for  his  Stalkers’  Mess. 

The  Halperine-Kaminsky  Translation 
Prize  to  Mme  Marcelle  Sibon  for  her 
translation  of  Graham  Greene’s  The 
Power  and  the  Glory. 

The  Polish  Literary  Prize  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  to  George  Andrzejewski  for 
his  Ash  and  Diamond. 

The  Swiss  Schiller  Prize  for  1948  to  the 
poet  and  novelist  Meinrad  Inglin. 

The  Wilhelm  Raabe  Prize  for  1948  to 
Ina  Seidel. 

The  Baden  State  Prize  for  Poetry,  1948, 
to  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort  and  Reinhold 
Schneider. 

The  Conrad-Ferdinand-Meyer  Stiftung, 
founded  by  the  daughter  of  the  Swiss 
poet  and  novelist,  awarded  its  1948 
prizes  of  3,000  Sw.  frs.  each,  to  the 
dramatist  Marcel  Gero,  the  novelist 
Maria  Nils  and  the  painter  Max 
Hegetschweiler. 

The  Heinrich  Heine  Prize  to  Emil  Belz- 
ner  for  his  novel  Kolumbus  vor  der 
Landung. 

The  Weimar  Goethe  Prize,  1949,  to 
Thomas  Mann. 

The  50,000  Kci.  Kollar  Prize  of  the  City 
of  Prague  to  Dr.  Z.  Nejedly  for  his 
The  Struggle  for  a  New  Russia. 
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The  Italian  Premio  Fila  for  1948  to 
Marino  Moretti  for  his  five  novels  // 
segno  della  croce,  /  conjugi  Allori,  I 
part  di  cuore,  II  trono  del  poveri,  ll 
sole  del  sabato,  and  ll  fiocco  verde; 
and  to  Francesco  Flora  for  his  five-vol¬ 
ume  Storia  della  letteratura  italiana. 

The  United  Nations  World  contained 
the  following  report:  “Two  authors 
claim  to  have  written  the  novel  which 
won  the  ‘Marchisio  Prize’  of  the  Insti- 
tuto  Editorial  Italiano,  Milan.  Upon 
publication  of  the  winner’s  name, 
[that  of]  a  young  woman  of  Ravenna, 
a  former  Italian  soldier  protested  to 
the  publishers  that  the  signorina  had 
merely  typed  his  manuscript  and  had 
fraudulently  submitted  her  own  name 
instead  of  his  as  that  of  the  author. 
Unable  to  decide  between  the  con¬ 
testants  the  publishers  have  submitted 
the  case  to  court  judgment.’’ 

The  Herndndez  Cat4  International  Lit¬ 
erary  Prize  (Cuban)  for  the  best  Span- 
ish-language  cuento  of  the  year  1948, 
to  the  young  Cuban  Enrique  Alzu- 
garay  for  his  Nemesio  Santos. 

The  Guatemala  Premio  Nacional  to 
Mario  Monteforte  Toledo  for  his  re- 
gionalist  novel  Anaite. 

The  Venezuelan  Premio  Andres  Bello 
for  1948  to  Professor  Lowell  Dunham 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  for  his 
study  of  the  Venezuelan  novelist 
Manuel  Diaz  Rodriguez. 

The  Premio  Francisco  Franco  to  An¬ 
tonio  Sancho  Corbacho  for  his  Ar- 
quitectura  barroca  sevillana. 

The  Premio  Menendez  Pelayo  to  Emili- 
ano  Diez  Echarri,  Mariano  Baquero 
Goyanes,  Miguel  Gual  Camarena,  and 
luan  Regia  Campistol,  for  literary  and 
historical  studies. 

L’Academie  Mallarmc  has  elected  three 
new  members:  Vincent  Muselli, 
Georges  Ribemont-Dessaignes  and 
Pierre  Camo. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  d’action  to 
J.-L.  Sanclaume  for  his  La  Dame  aux 
topazes. 

The  Grand  Prix  dc  Poesie  de  I’Entr’aide 


to  Michel  Mcriel  for  Lampions  aux 
vents  des  nuits,  Pierre  Hulin  for  his 
Epheta,  and  Amedee  Carriat  for  Le 
rendez-vous  sudete. 

The  Prix  Maurice  Bourdet  to  M.  Francis 
Crover. 

The  Socictc  des  Gens  de  Lettres  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  awards: 

The  Prix  Droin  to  Andr^  Blanchard. 
The  Prix  Maria  Star  to  Louis  Cho- 
chod.. 

The  Prix  Henri  Buguet  to  Paul  Rispal. 
The  Prix  Charles  Valois  to  Raoul  Le- 
guy. 

The  Prix  Barratin  to  Victor  Fdi. 

The  Prix  Duvauchel  to  Philippe  Kah. 
The  Prix  Marc  Langlais  to  Paul  Ro- 
nin. 

The  Prix  Anais  Segalas  to  Madelaine 
Mansion. 

The  Prix  Albert  Cim  to  Julien  Guille- 
mard. 

The  Prix  Octave  Charpentier  to  Jean 
Aubert. 

The  Association  au  Service  de  la  Pensee 
fran^aise  awarded  five  prizes  totaling 
100,000  frs.  as  follows: 

To  poet  M.  Luc  Estang  first  prize. 
To  critic  M.  Henri  Clouard  for  his 
Histoire  de  la  litterature  jran^aise, 
du  symbolisme  d  nos  jours,  second 
prize. 

To  M.  Courcell  for  his  Histoire  litte- 
raire  des  grandes  invasions  germani- 
ques,  third  prize. 

To  M.  Alfred  Jost,  fourth  prize. 

To  M.  Bernard  Halpern  for  his  medi¬ 
cal  research,  fifth  prize. 

The  Prix  Claire  Belon  to  M.  Michel 
Rousseau-Bellier  for  his  Heros  inedit. 
The  Prix  Paris-Lyon  to  Pierre  Melon 
for  his  Montagnards. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Litterature  rho- 
danienne  to  Gilbert  Trollier  for  his 
L’inespSre. 

The  French  Academy  prizes  for  1949: 
The  Grand  Prix  de  Litterature  to 
Maurice  Levaillant,  specialist  in  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  and  Lamartine.  The  Grand 
Prix  du  Roman  to  Yvonne  Pagniez, 
who  was  identified  with  the  Resis¬ 
tance  and  deported,  for  her  Evasion 
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44.  Since  the  Grand  Prix  du  Roman 
was  not  awarded  last  year,  it  has  been 
adjudged  somewhat  tardily  to  Yves 
Gandon  for  the  series  novel  in  prog¬ 
ress  Le  Pre  aux  Dames. 

The  Prix  Miller  to  M.  Raymond  Ronze 
for  Le  Commonwealth  britannique 
et  le  monde  anglo-saxon. 

The  Prix  Charles  Veillon,  for  the  best 
unpublished  novel  written  in  the 
French  language,  to  the  young  Flem¬ 
ish  author  Bert  Huyber  for  Jozefa  des 
Flamands. 

The  Prix  Gerard  de  Nerval  to  Lucien 
Feuillade  for  his  collection  of  poems 
Pour  la  cendre  d’Helene. 

The  Prize  Claude  Bernard  to  Renee 
Pierre  Gosset  for  her  book  of  memoirs 
Mes  hommes  et  mot. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  la  Societe  des  Gens 
de  Lettres,  to  the  novelist  Germaine 
Beaumont  for  La  harpe  irlandaise. 

The  Prix  du  Portique  to  Jean  Grenier 
for  Essai  sur  I’esprit  de  V orthodoxie. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  la  Mer  et  de  I’Outre- 
Mer  to  Roger  Vercel  for  the  totality  of 
his  sea-Rction. 

The  Prix  Guillaume  Apollinaire  to  Jean 
I’Anselme  for  Le  tambour  de  ville  and 
to  Rouben  Melik  for  Passeurs  d’hori- 
zon. 

The  Prix  des  Ambassadeurs  to  Henri 
Bosco  for  his  novel  Malicroix. 

The  Prix  des  Critiques  to  Jules  Super- 
vielle. 

The  Prix  de  la  Cote  d’Amour  to  Henri 
Calet  for  Le  tout  sur  le  tout. 

The  Populist  Novel  Prize  to  Serge 
Groussard  for  Des  gens  sans  impor¬ 
tance. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  de  la  ville 
de  Cannes  to  Jean  Sabran  for  his  Joan. 

TTie  100,000  franc  Grand  Prix  de  la 
Verite,  awarded  for  accounts  of  con¬ 
temporary  experience,  to  Mme  Maisie 
Renault  for  La  grande  misere.  Addi¬ 
tional  awards  to  Mme  Claude  Parmen- 
tier  for  9  mars  1945  et  Jours  suivants; 
Jacques  Lebourgeois  for  A  Saigon, 
prisonnier  des  Japonais;  and  Georges 
Lebruc  for  Lettre  de  Saigon. 

The  3  Prix  du  Roman  Franqais  (total 


1,000,000  francs),  sponsored  by  Les 
Nouvelles  Utteraires,  to  Mme  Lucie 
Marchal  for  La  meche;  Michel  Mcr- 
cier  for  Querelle  avec  la  Bete;  and  Gil 
Buhet  for  Notre  Dame  de  la  Uberte. 

The  novelist  Philippe  Heriat  and  the 
playwright  Armand  Salacrou  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Gon- 
court  Academy. 

Colette  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Goncourt  Academy,  the  first 
woman  writer  thus  honored. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Litteraturc  dc 
I’Academie  Frangaise  for  1948  to 
Gabriel  Marcel  for  his  Theatre  Comi- 
que. 

The  Prix  Paul  Flat  to  Clement  Richer 
for  the  novel  La  croisiere  de  la  Pris¬ 
cilla. 

The  Prix  Duvernay  to  Felix-Antoinc 
Savard  for  his  novel  La  minuit. 

The  French  Academy’s  Medaille  de  la 
Langue  Fran^aise  to  Maurice  Maeter¬ 
linck,  the  late  Belgian  dramatist  and 
poet. 

The  50,000  franc  Prix  Rivarol,  1948,  for 
the  best  work  written  in  French  by  a 
writer  of  another  nationality,  has  been 
divided  between  a  Russian,  Vladimir 
Weidlc,  for  his  essay  En  marge  de 
I’Occident  and  a  Lebanese,  Farjalla 
Haik,  for  his  novel  Abou  Nassif. 
Gide,  Romains,  Duhamel  and  Super- 
vielle  served  as  members  of  the  awards 
jury  and  one  hundred  works  were 
submitted  by  nationals  of  25  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Germany,  Poland  and  Spain. 

The  Grand  Prix  littcraire  des  Antilles 
to  Mayotte  Capecia  for  her  novel  Je 
suis  martiniquaise. 

TTie  Belgian  Prix  Rene  Jauniaux  for 
1948  to  Georges  Linze,  for  his  volume 
of  war  reportage  Les  Ardennes  di- 
solees. 

The  Premio  Raimundo  Lullo  to  Enrique 
Pardo  Canal  is  for  his  Escultores  de 
edmara  efectivos  de  los  Reyes  de  Es- 
paha  durante  el  siglo  XIX. 

The  Chianciano  Poetry  Award  (100,- 
000  lire)  to  Luciana  Frassati  for  In 
ogni  sera. 
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The  Italian  National  Award  for  Lyric 
Poetry  to  Sandro  Bevilacqua  for 
Pietre  rosse,  published  1949. 

The  Salsomaggiore  Literary  Award 
(one  million  lire)  ex-aequo  to  An- 

Italy’s  bibliographic  patrimony  has 
suffered  grievous  loss  during  the  last 
war.  According  to  a  recent  official  sur¬ 
vey,  the  damage  must  be  estimated  at 
more  than  one  and  a  half  billion  lire, 
through  the  destruction,  theft  or  damag¬ 
ing  of  manuscripts,  documents,  incu¬ 
nabula,  prints,  collections,  books.  Hies, 
precious  bindings  and  catalogues. 

Baron  fames  Ensor,  the  eminent  Bel¬ 
gian  artist  who  died  recently,  derived 
a  great  deal  of  amusement  from  an  entry 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Larousse.  The 
entry  was  as  follows: 

“James  Ensor,  born  at  Ostende  in 
1860,  died  in  1942.” 

He  had  never  done  anything  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  error,  since  at  the  period  of  his 
premature  decease  he  was  being  hunted 
by  the  German  police. . . .  ( France- Ame- 
rique). 

“The  artist,  the  philosopher  or  the 
man  of  science  who  is  doing  a  permanent 
work,  is  permitted  to  stand  aside  from 
the  problems  or  preoccupations  of  daily 
life;  such  persons  create  their  own  world 
and  can  accomplish  their  work  in  the 
silence  of  their  study  or  laboratory. 
Their  inner  creative  activity  and  their 
arguments  with  themselves  must  be  re¬ 
spected.  The  intellectual  worker,  on  the 
contrary,  has  to  be  alert  to  everything 
that  occurs  in  his  era  and  environment; 
he  is  obliged  to  bring  together  the  scat¬ 
tered  messages  and  to  serve  his  country 
with  the  solicitude  of  a  mason  and  a 
sower.”  (Pedro  de  Alba  in  La  Nueva 
Democracia). 

A  Good  Word  for  the  Little  Bool( 
Hidden  in  the  pocket,  like  a  tiny  seed, 
it  travels  at  our  side.  It  is  the  perfect  good 
friend;  it  does  not  weigh  anything,  it  is 
not  inconvenient,  it  does  not  tire  the 
hand.  It  is  discreet.  It  uses  exact  words: 


tonio  Monti  and  Emo  Cantoni. 

The  Prix  Saintc-Beuve  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  Lise  Deharme  for  her  novel  La 
porte  h  c6te  and  Claude  Mauriac  for 
his  essay  on  Andre  Breton. 

it  does  not  annoy  us  with  erudition,  nor 
with  wordiness.  Its  message  is  terse  and 
complete.  The  litdc  book  never  says  any¬ 
thing  but  what  ought  to  be  said.  (El 
Noticiero  bibliogrdfico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  Mexico.) 

They  were  talking  before  t’Serstevens, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  three  year 
trip  in  Oceania,  about  journeys  and 
escapes: 

“For  my  part,”  he  said,  “I  travel  less  in 
order  to  leave  home  than  to  leave  my¬ 
self.” 

We  had  scarcely  taken  time  out  for 
being  awed  by  Jean  Giono’s  gigantic 
production  projects  when  we  heard  that 
Blaise  Cendrars,  French  veteran  poet 
and  novelist,  has  no  fewer  than  ten  new 
books  in  press  or  in  preparation.  .  .  . 
The  serene  air  of  his  peaceful  retreat  in 
beautiful  Aix-en-Provence  has  obviously 
not  interfered  with  his  collecting  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  other  dynamite,  for  he  has 
deposited  in  South  American  banks  ten 
novelized  volumes  of  memoirs  of  Paris¬ 
ian  life  which  will  not  be  published  until 
after  his  death.  .  .  .  Worried  faces  are 
those  of  his  well  wishers  for  a  long,  pros¬ 
perous  life. 

Scandinavian  poetry  possesses  a  native 
grace  and  loveliness,  sometimes  a  subtle 
poignancy  in  thought  and  expression, 
which  would  enthrall  lovers  of  poetry  all 
over  the  world,  if  its  medium  were  more 
widely  known.  To  create  for  it  a  larger 
public,  Bonniers  will  publish  a  volume 
of  translations,  “A  Twentieth  Century 
Nordic  Anthology,”  which  will  offer  a 
general  view  of  poetic  trends  since  1900 
in  the  five  Scandinavian  countries.  Two 
booklets  containing  selections  from  the 
larger  work,  Modern  Norwegian  Poems 
and  Modern  Danish  Poems,  are  already 
available. 
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Klosterhof  in  Ravenna 

Ernst  Waldingcr 

O  Schattcnkuhlc  dcr  Bcsonncnhcit, 

Wic  viclcn  botcst  du  Gcdankcntrost, 
Indes  Jahrhundcrtc  vorbcigctost, 

Sich  sondcrnd,  warst  dcr  Sammlung  du 
gcwciht. 

Das  Zwiclicht  starkt  dcr  Saulcn 
Licbiichkcit; 

Es  hallt  dcr  Schritt;  dcr  Brunncn  ist 
bcmoost, 

Das  Wasscr  altcrsgriin,  und  crnst 
licbkost 

Ein  Sonncnstrahl  die  sanft  gewordne 
Zeit. 

Gcdankcnvoll  stchn  bier  im  Klostcr- 
garten 

Die  Blumcn  sclbst  und  scheinen  still 
zu  warten 

Auf  das  Vcrwclkcn  und  das  Auferstehn; 

Die  Bicnen  summen  um  dcr  Malvcn 
Zicr, 

'  Die  Monchc  murmcln  wandernd  ihr 
Brevier, 

Und  Glockcnpsalmen  drohnen  und 
vcrwchn. 

Versions  of  the  Popol-Vuh 

By  E.  Abreu  Gomez 
The  Popol-Vuh  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  examples  of  primitive  native 
literature  in  America.  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft  says  that  it  is  “in  its  strange, 
rude  eloquence  and  poetic  originality, 
one  of  the  rarest  relies  of  aboriginal 
thought.”  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact 
interpretation  of  its  complex  contents. 
Scholars  have  scarcely  begun  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  In  its  pages  arc  fused  mystical 
and  historical  elements  which  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  delimit  scientifically  and  intel- 
ligendy.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  realm  of  dreams  from  the  realm  of 
facts.  Father  Francisco  Ximenez,  its  first 
Castilian  translator,  said  that  its  themes 
were  like  “stories  for  children.”  Some, 


rightly,  have  interpreted  this  opinion  as 
irony  on  the  part  of  the  missionary.  The 
Abb6  Brasscur,  its  first  French  translator, 
gave  importance  to  its  historical  signifi¬ 
cance.  Max  Mvillcr  emphasized  its  lit¬ 
erary  value.  Rudolf  Schuller  believed 
that  it  was  the  interpretation  of. old 
Quiche  pictorial  writings.  Rafael  Girard 
attributes  an  esoteric  meaning  to  it.  Dan¬ 
iel  G.  Brinton  observed,  with  good  judg¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  exaggerate 
unilateral  interpretations. 

Part  of  its  material  is  enigmatic.  The 
core  of  its  documental  truth  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  three  points  of  view;  the 
linguistic,  the  ethnic,  and  the  religious. 
In  fact  it  is  necessary  to  progress  in  the 
literal  interpretation  of  its  text;  to  see 
what  points  derive  from  other  native 
peoples  (the  Toltecs,  for  example);  and 
what  kinds  of  Christian  interferences 
influenced  its  last  Indian  editor.  The 
Popol-Vuh,  at  any  rate,  reflects  the  theo- 
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logical  concept  of  a  people  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  adoration  of  animals 
to  the  adoration  of  the  stars,  until  it 
reached  that  of  anthropomorphic  beings. 
It  must  be  said  that  even  today  it  is  a 
living  book.  Many  of  its  legends  survive 
among  the  Indians  residing  in  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Yucatan.  Its  legends  have  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  hermetical.  The 
artistic  enjoyment  of  its  episodes  pre¬ 
vails  over  what  the  words  depict  or  the 
metaphors  hide.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
must  not  rely,  with  too  much  reverence, 
on  the  order  of  its  legends,  since,  com¬ 
ing  from  different  sources  and,  more¬ 
over,  of  an  oral  character,  the  transpo¬ 
sitions  which  arc  evident  arc  under¬ 
standable.  These  irregularities  have  al¬ 
ready  been  observed  by  Father  Xi- 
m^nez  and  the  Abb^  Brasseur.  Father 
Ximenez  noted  that  unnecessary  repe¬ 
titions  exist  in  the  text;  and  the  Abb^ 
agreed  that  many  of  its  passages  arc 
transposed. 

It  is  known  that  the  Quiche  Indians 
of  Guatemala  kept  a  book  called  the 
Popol-Vuh.  They  kept  it,  possibly,  writ¬ 
ten  in  hieroglyphic  form  or,  perhaps, 
with  more  advanced  characters,  which 
we  cannot  read  today.  Perhaps  this  text 
was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  fire  in 
the  city  of  Utatlfin.  After  the  Conquest, 
other  Indians,  familiar  with  the  legends 
contained  in  the  lost  book,  wrote  it  again, 
in  Quiche  but  with  occidental  charac¬ 
ters.  Some  critics  attribute  to  a  single 
author  (Diego  Reynoso)  the  restoration 
of  this  book. 

This  second  version  of  the  Popol-Vuh 
was  kept  for  a  century  and  a  half  in  the 
rectory  of  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas 
of  Chichicastcnango  (formerly  Chuild) 
in  Guatemala.  Father  Francisco  Xime¬ 
nez  discovered  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century.  This  priest  copied  the 
Quiche  text  and  translated  it  twice  into 
Castilian;  the  first  in  a  literal  form  and 
the  second  attempting  to  interpret  better 
the  meaning  of  its  passages.  The  Quiche 
text  discovered  by  Father  Ximenez 
has  also  been  mislaid.  From  its  copy 
and  from  the  cited  versions  come 
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the  translated  texts  of  the  Popol-Vuh 
known  today.  It  is  not  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty  how  many  new  copies  have  been 
made  of  the  three  manuscripts  of  Father 
Ximenez;  nor  can  it  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  which  of  them  some  of  its  mod¬ 
ern  translators  have  used. 

Versions  of  the  Popol-Vuh 

1857.  Vienna.  Prepared  in  Castilian  by  Dr. 
Carlos  Scherzer. 

1861.  Paris.  Prepared  in  French  by  the  Abb6 
Brasseur.  In  the  same  edition  appears  the 
Quiche  text  of  Father  Ximenez. 

1907.  London.  Prepared  in  English  by  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Sylvan  Guthrie. 

1913.  Leipzig.  Prepared  in  German  by  Noah 
Elizer  Pohorilles. 

1925.  Paris.  Prepared  in  French  by  Georges 
Raynaud  (put  into  Castilian,  Guatemala 
1927,  by  Miguel  Angel  Asturias  and  J. 
M.  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza). 

1927.  Guatemala.  Prepared  in  Castilian  by  An¬ 
tonio  Villacorta  and  Flavio  Rodas. 
1947.  Mexico  City.  Prepared  in  Castilian  by 
Adriin  Recinos  (Recinos  used  the  Quich6 
text  of  Ximenez  which  is  now  in  the 
Newberry  Library  in  Chicago). 

1949.  Mexico  City.  Los  Chortis  ante  el  pro- 
Iflema  may  a.  Vol.  IV.  {Esoterismo  del 
Popol-Vuh)  by  Rafael  Girard.  It  presents 
a  scholarly  commentary  on  the  text. 
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Quixote-Cortez  and  Sane  ho- 
Standish 

(Alberto  Rembao  in  his  book 
Chihuahua  de  mis  amores) 

“Cortez  is  Don  Quixote,  who  blunders 
into  Anahuac  and  bloodies  himself  up 
in  the  massacres  of  Cholula  and  Teo- 
cali;  whereas  Sancho  becomes  a  Puritan, 
comes  to  America  in  the  Mayflower  and 
plants  the  banner  of  the  English  mon- 
arch  in  the  soil  of  Plymouth  and  James¬ 
town.  Sancho,  Anglo-Saxon  ancestor  of 
William  James,  pragmatic  and  realistic 
. .  .  plants  himself  on  the  coast  in  a  pos¬ 
ture  of  defense  against  the  Indians  and 
Jack  Frost;  Sancho  the  farmer  and 
woodcutter.  The  conquest  of  the  Hinter¬ 
land  comes  later.  Don  Quixote — now 
called  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  now  Almagro, 
now  Pizarro — prompdy  struggles  all 
over  the  continent,  undeterred  by  the 
anfractuosities  of  the  terrain,  by  the  lofty 
mountains  which  before  his  day  had 
been  impassable,  faithful  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  knight  errant:  ‘He  ventures 
into  intricate  labyrinths,  at  every  step 
he  achieves  the  impossible,  he  with¬ 
stands  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  on 
the  desert  .  . 

“History  has  recorded  the  fruits  of 
both  enterprises.  We  of  the  Quixote  clan 
are  still  scattered  hither  and  yon:  the 
Sanchos  have  held  together  steadily, 
even  when  the  hour  arrived  for  their 
trek  to  the  West,  always  sure  and  solid 
of  foot,  to  the  conquest  of  a  tangibly 
rich  and  dazzling  El  Dorado.  We  of  the 
Quixote  family  know  well  that  we  are 
gallant  knights,  but  for  all  our  knightli¬ 
ness  there  are  times  when  we  would 
give  an  eye  if  we  could  emulate  the  solid 
achievements  of  Sancho.” 

Stefan  Andres 

By  Karl  O.  Paetel 

[El  Greco  malt  den  Grossinquisitor. 
Miinchen.  List.  1947. — Requiem  fur 
ein  Kind.  Hamburg.  Ellermann.  1948. 
—  Wir  sind  Utopia.  Miinchen.  Blaue 
Presse.  1948. — Tanz  durchs  Laby¬ 


rinth.  Dramatische  Dichtung.  Miin- 
chen.  Piper.  1948. — ] 

Some  years  ago,  the  Franl^urter 
Zeitung  acclaimed  Stefan  Andres  “one 
of  the  most  absorbing  young  writers  in 
Germany.”  This  evaluation  is  thorough¬ 
ly  corroborated  by  these  four  books,  all 
of  which  arc  now  available  in  conti¬ 
nental  editions. 

Born  1906  in  the  Moselle  region  of 
Germany,  Andres  has  never  con¬ 
formed  to  traditional  Western  Christian 
thought;  as  a  devout  “heretic”  he  has 
never  ceased  to  affirm  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  autonomy  of  his  conscience. 
Andres’  parents  had  originally  hoped 
that  he  would  be  ordained  a  priest;  after 
serving  a  two-year  novitiate  with  the 
order  of  the  Capuchins,  he  concluded, 
however,  that  God  is  more  authentically 
served  in  this,  rather  than  the  other, 
world. 

Yet  Andres  cannot  be  rightly  called 
irreligious:  like  so  many  others  of  simi¬ 
lar  post-nihilistic  bent,  he  attempts  a 
cross-cultural  rc-examination  of  con¬ 
temporary  values.  To  this  end,  he  stands 
completely  detached  from  various  re¬ 
ligious,  philosophic,  and  political  fads. 
This  orientation,  the  leitmotif  of  Andres’ 
total  work,  has  been  most  sharply  de¬ 
fined:  “Know  ye,  it  is  useless  to  kill 
the  inquisitor.  More  properly,  we  must 
seek  to  delineate  the  face  of  these  blas¬ 
phemers  of  Christ.” 

The  prefatory  comments  to  Wir  sind 
Utopia — dedicated  to  German  prisoners 
of  war  detained  in  England — refer,  how¬ 
ever,  to  quite  a  different  war.  The  au¬ 
thor  describes  how  the  transitory  politi¬ 
cal  commitments  of  life  dissolve  into 
the  religious  question  of  each  individ¬ 
ual’s  personal  death.  His  heroes  echo 
those  complex  and  perennially  insolu¬ 
ble  questions  regarding  the  nature  of 
Man  and  his  relation  to  God.  Just  how 
such  questions  have  obsessed  all  camps 
and  all  times  is  most  radically  summar¬ 
ized  in  Andres’  Tanz  durchs  Labyrinth. 
In  the  five  vignettes  which  comprise  this 
prose-play,  man’s  specific  acts  arc  seen 
as  mere  passing  variants  of  the  eternal 
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struggle  between  Force  and  Freedom. 

Logically  enough,  one  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  who  throughout  the  play  is  a  pre¬ 
sumably  detached,  cynical  observer, 
must,  in  the  end,  become  an  actual  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  human  condition.  Only 
when  stripped  of  his  freedom  can  he 
voice  the  age-old  cry:  “Man  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  all  things!” 

This  statement  is  not  the  naive  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  believer  in  eternal  progress: 
it  is  a  faith  derived  from  Andres’  most 
critical  scrutiny  of  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  Requiem  fiir  ein  Kind; 
he  puts  it  this  way: 

“You  did  not  understand — not  a  single  word, 
And  only  later  echoed  in  your  void: 

You  did  not  love  enough! — the  Master  spoke.” 

In  a  short  biographical  sketch.  In 
Praise  of  Ancestry,  Andres  once  speci¬ 
fied  what  he  regarded  his  task  as  a 
writer.  He  wished  “to  free  himself  from 
multiple  disturbances  and  in  quiet  sim¬ 
plicity,  in  a  silence  of  creation  which 
is  this  very  drive  to  simplicity,  seek  a 
closer  approximation  to  God.” 


ALEX  RICKENBACH, 
of  the  Legation  of  Switzerland,  in 
charge  of  the  Swiss  Book  Exhibit 
now  touring  U.S.A. 


A  Minority  Report 

“Dilettante  in  all  the  disciplines,  but 
never  a  guide  for  the  intelligence  nor  a 
reformer  of  society,  nor  a  philosopher 
of  existence,  in  its  metaphysical  sense, 
Goethe  makes  a  poor  showing. . . ,  blind 
from  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  did  not 
have  eyes  for  the  invisible  nor  ears  for 
the  voice  which  speaks  through  the  tor¬ 
mented  soul  of  prophets. ...  If  sometime 
Goethe  felt  the  Christian  spirit  it  was 
according  to  the  Lutheran  atmosphere 
of  the  Reform.  A  subconscious  aversion 
made  him  seek  refuge  in  paganism.  .  .  . 
All  this  nothingness  of  the  Goethean 
message  is  enfolded,  of  course,  in  the 
magic  of  an  unsurpassed  poetry.  .  .  . 
song  without  faith,  music  of  images  that 
do  not  make  sense  because  he  tries  to 
apply  to  the  spirit  organic  laws  which 
belong  to  biology.”  (Jose  Vasconcelos 
in  LatinoamSrica,  Dec.  1949). 

Finnish  Books  of  1949 

(Compiled  by  Professor  John  I.  Kolehmainen, 
Heidelberg  College) 

Biography: 

ISf  Hcikki  Klemctti.  Maailman  myllal^assa.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Soderslrom.  1949.  538  pp.  490  mk. — 
The  third  volume  of  reminiscences  of  one  of 
Finland’s  distinguished  choral  directors. 

M  Ester  Stlhlberg.  Mathilda  Wreden  testa- 
mentti.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1949.  519  pp. 
650  mk. — The  second  volume  of  a  definitive 
biography  of  Finland’s  famous  social  worker, 
if  Vaino  Tanner.  Tarton  rauha.  Sen  syntyvei- 
heet  ja  paikeudet.  Helsinki.  TammL  1949.  259 
pp.  440  mk. — Last  of  four  autobiographical  vol¬ 
umes  by  one  of  Finland’s  war-time  leaders, 
who  was  recently  released  from  prbon  after 
serving  a  term  for  “war-crimes.” 

History: 

if  Eino  Jutikkala.  Suomen  historian  h<^tasto. 
Atlas  of  Finnish  History.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom. 
1949.  83  pp.  850  mk. — An  authoritative  atlas 
of  Finnish  history,  with  texts  in  English  as  well 
as  Finnbh. 

if  Arvi  Korhonen.  Suomen  historian  l^dsil(ir}a. 
Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1949.  742  pp.  950  mk. — 
The  first  of  a  two  volume  series,  a  detailed,  au¬ 
thoritative  history  of  Finland  prepared  by  fif¬ 
teen  recognized  scholars, 
if  Tuulikki  Korpinen.  Seitseman  vuotta  so- 
taisessa  Japanissa.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1949. 
472  p|f.  550  mk. — An  account  of  a  seven-year 
residence  in  Japan  (1938-45),  by  the  wife  of  a 
Finnish  missionary. 
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fcf  Juhani  Paasivirta.  Suomen  itsenaisyytkysy- 
mys  1917.  Helsinki.  S<)dcrstr6m.  1949.  210  pp. 
360  mk. — TTie  second  volume  of  a  significant 
reinterpretation  of  the  achievement  of  Finnish 
independence. 

S  Juhani  Paasivirta,  ed.  Suomen  poliittinen 
tydvdenliif^e,  1899—1949.  Helsinki.  Kansanvalta. 
1949.  385  pp.  575  mk. — Six  authorities  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  50th  anniversary  hbtory  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

Elli  Saurio,  ed.  Marttojen  toimia.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1949.  95  pp.  435  mk. — Pictorial  record 
of  the  life  and  achievements  of  Finnish  women. 
M  Jussi  Teljo.  Suomen  valtioeldmdn  murros, 
1905-1908.  Helsinki.  Sddcrstrdm.  1949.  254 
pp.  450  mk. — First  detailed  study  of  the  epochal 
three  years  when  Finland’s  political  institu¬ 
tions  underwent  radical  transformation. 

Literature: 

IS  Elsa  Enajarvi-Haavio.  Panl(ame  \dsi  kjdte- 
hen.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1949.  190  pp.  290 
mk. — An  interesting  study  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  old  Finnish  folk  singers  sang  their 
ballads. 

IS  F.  A.  Heporauta  fit  M.  Haavio.  Kalevala. 
Kansallinen  aare.  Helsinki.  Soderstrom.  1949. 
319  pp.  580  mk. — A  collection  of  articles  on 
Finland’s  national  epic,  published  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
first  appearance  in  the  enlarged  edition. 

IS  Alex  Matson.  Romaanitaide.  Helsinki.  Tam- 
mL  1949,  199  pp.  350  mk. — An  essay  on  the 
novel,  by  one  of  Finland’s  foremost  translators. 

Fiction: 

M  Kersti  Bergroth.  Sind  ja  mind.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1949.  250  pp.  380  mk. — A  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  prose  sketches,  especially  suitable  for  a 
troubled  world. 

IS  A.  E.  Jarvinen.  Erdmaan  lastuja.  Helsinki. 
Soderstrom.  1949.  160  pp.  300  mk. — Fascinat¬ 
ing  sketches  of  Lapland  and  its  vigorous  peo- 

Plc- 

If  Toivo  Pekkanen.  Toverukjset.  Helsinki. 
Soderstrom.  1949.  261  pp.  375  mk. — One  of 
Finland’s  most  powerful  writers  has  begun  a 


grand-scale  study  of  his  home-town,  Kotka. 
Poetry: 

If  Vilja  Kajavaa.  Siivitetyt  kjadet.  Helsinki. 
Ouva.  1949.  68  pp.  250  mk. — Poems  reflecting 
the  broadening  influence  of  residence  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

If  Lassi  Nummi.  Intohimo  olemassaoloon.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1949.  106  pp.  280  mk. — Poetry 
marked  by  rich  symbolism  and  powerful  emo¬ 
tional  stress. 

If  Aale  Tyyni.  Ylitse  vuoren  lasisen.  Helsinki 
Soderstrom.  1949.  110  pp.  275  mk. — Sparkling 
verse,  speaking  of  goodness,  joy,  and  beauty. 


ERNST  KREUDER, 
reviver  of  German  Romanticism 


In  Mexico  and  America  the  renascent 
movement  of  literary  modernism  had  to 
wait  for  Amado  Nervo  before  it  could 
boast  a  great  religious  poet  ...  at  first 
the  religious  theme  is  for  Nervo  rather 
a  romantic  recourse  than  a  living  experi¬ 
ence.  There  is  something  artificial,  rhe¬ 
torical  in  his  compositions  of  that  period. 
.  .  .  However  that  may  be,  we  owe  to 
Amado  Nervo  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  religious  poetry  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  America,  and  certainly  the  most 


evangelical  written  until  then.  (La 
Nueva  Democracia.  Oct.  1949.) 

Under  new  directions  issued  by  the 
Nobel  Committee  of  the  Swedish  Acad¬ 
emy,  societies  of  authors  in  all  countries 
have  been  invited  to  suggest  candidates. 
Whether  this  is  a  stroke  for,  or  a  blow 
against,  the  cause  of  true  “world  litera¬ 
ture”  is  at  least  an  open  question,  for 
obviously  these  national  societies  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  sponsor  and  to  champion  a 
“native  son.” 


Head- 

Stina  Aronson.  Sang  till  polstdrnan. 

Stockholm.  Norstcdt  och  soncr. 
1948.  183  pages.  8.50  kr. — Like  her  ear¬ 
lier  volume,  Hitom  himlen,  Stina  Aron¬ 
son’s  new  collection  of  stories  takes  us 
to  the  extreme  north  of  Norrland.  Each 
talc  strikingly  reflects  the  effect  of  the 
unusual  geographical  setting,  and  the 
author  is  able  to  extract  with  utmost 
skill  the  significant  core  of  each  human 
life  with  which  she  deals,  regardless  of 
how  humble  it  is.  Her  style  is  clipped 
and  compressed,  but  there  is  abundant 
inspiration  for  the  reader’s  imagination 
to  expand  on  what  she  has  to  say.  It  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  collections  of 
short  stories  in  Sweden  in  recent  years. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  University 
of  Kentucky  Library. 

Paul  Claudel.  Accompagnements. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  312  pages. 
540  fr. — The  obiter  dicta  of  a  diplomat, 
poet,  dramatist,  and  master  of  prose  as 
of  verse,  who  puts  poetry  into  his  prose, 
a  critic  as  well  as  a  creator  of  literature. 
His  wide  travels,  his  catholicity  (and  his 
Catholicity — that  of  a  convert),  his  sym¬ 
pathy  and  his  keenness  arc  reflected  in 
every  page  of  his  volume,  which  in¬ 
cludes  material  ranging  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan,  from  Greece  to  Rome, 
from  Beethoven  to  Pius  XIII,  from  the 
Scriptures  (frequently  cited  in  Latin)  to 
an  Sloge  du  vin.  The  papers  were  writ¬ 
ten  during  a  period  of  some  twenty  years 
or  more,  but  they  arc  all  still  alive  with 
interest.  As  ambassador  to  this  country 
for  a  number  of  years  he  came  to  have 
a  substantial  amount  of  information 
about  the  United  States  and  a  great  deal 
of  affection  for  us,  as  for  that  matter,  he 
is  filled  with  affection  for  mankind 
everywhere.  He  writes  with  octogenari¬ 
an  mellowness  on  music,  painting,  let¬ 
ters,  statesmanship,  philosophy,  religion, 
education.  It  is  a  brilliant  book  and  a 
lovable  book.  —  Robert  Withington. 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Liners 

^  Cyril  Connolly.  The  Roc\  Pool. 

Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions. 
1949.  190  pages.  |1.50. — Rarely  has  the 
quintessential  poetry  of  the  crapulous 
been  distilled  with  an  equal  adroitness. 
This  once  shocking  novel  has  mellowed 
in  its  thirteen  years  of  existence.  Nos¬ 
talgic  in  conception,  we  may  imagine, 
and  yet  pure,  time  increases  its  nostalgia. 
But  morality,  surely,  is  served.  At  Trou- 
sur-Mcr,  a  cultivated  young  English 
snob’s  Rake’s  Progress,  via  Pernod  and 
tarts  (who  prove  cither  disappointingly 
stand-offish,  or  disappointingly  avail¬ 
able),  leads  at  a  disquieting  accelerando 
to  the  abyss.  The  style  is  a  delight:  eco¬ 
nomical  of  words,  of  a  reptilian  resil¬ 
iency.  The  author — he  edits  Horizon, 
subsequently  wrote  Enemies  of  Promise 
and  The  Unquiet  Grave — is  a  major 
master  in  a  minor  mode. — Kenneth 
Douglas.  Yale  University. 

^  Correspondance  entre  Louis  Gillet 
et  Romain  Rolland.  Mmc  L.  Gillet, 
Mmc  R.  Rolland,  cds.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel.  1949.  375  pages  -j-  2  plates.  570  fr. 
— If  the  two  great  French  writers  had 
no  other  claim  to  everlasting  glory  than 
the  posthumously  published,  letter-told 
story  of  their  dramatic  friendship,  this 
selection  of  letters  exchanged  between 
kindred,  equally  noble  souls  would  im¬ 
mediately  reveal  their  unusual  human, 
moral  and  spiritual  stature.  That  they 
should  have  met,  then  parted  ways  and 
company,  only  to  find  each  other  again 
at  the  threshold  of  death,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Charles  Peguy,  is  significant  in¬ 
deed.  Together  with  Bernanos,  a  young¬ 
er  link  in  the  proud  lineage  of  Peguy- 
inspired  spirits,  they  were  perhaps  the 
last  representatives  of  French  chivalry. 

From  different  family  backgrounds 
and  religious  traditions,  engaged  in 
seemingly  opposed  and  yet  secredy  com¬ 
plementary  missions,  they  were  bound 
to  each  other  by  a  common  dedication 
to  a  noble,  exacting  spiritual  ideal,  by 
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the  solemn  pledge  of  ardent,  generous 
young  hearts.  From  1897  to  1915  they 
shared  every  thought  and  every  sensa¬ 
tion,  success  and  disappointment,  joy 
and  pain.  But  this  intimate  communion 
in  a  climate  of  virile  tenderness  and  deli¬ 
cate  mutual  respect  was  suddenly 
strangled  by  the  sordid,  deadly  breath 
of  the  First  World  War.  Each  had  a 
hero’s  part  in  it,  but  they  disagreed  as 
to  what  was  their  sacred  duty.  Rolland, 
the  pacifist,  published  his  courageous 
Au-dessus  de  la  melee,  while  Gillet,  the 
inspired  patriot,  denouncing  the  evil  of 
massacre  but  thinking  it  incarnate  in 
imperialistic  Germany,  was  a  no  less 
courageous  front-line  officer.  This  issue 
brought  about  their  breaking  off,  for 
both  were  unyielding,  totally  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  ideals,  at  the  price  of 
sacrificing  the  greatest  friendship  of 
their  lives. 

Thus  the  most  dramatic  years  in  their 
correspondence  are  the  twenty-seven 
years  during  which  it  was  interrupted. 
Then,  at  last,  in  July  1942,  in  an  hour 
of  pathetic  distress  for  their  country, 
their  reconciliation,  initiated  by  Paul 
Claudel  and  the  Tharaud  brothers. 
What  heartbreaking  haste  to  make  up 
for  three  decades  lost  through  the  silence 
of  proud  hearts!  What  outcry  in  the  dy¬ 
ing  Gillet’s  last  word  to  his  great  friend, 
where  he  tells  his  joy  over  the  first 
“thou,”  at  last  openly  voiced  but  which 
had  always  lingered  in  their  breasts! 
This  volume,  the  second  of  the  Cahiers 
Romain  Rolland  series,  inaugurated  by 
Rolland’s  letters  to  Malwida  von  Mey- 
senburg,  and  soon  to  be  followed  by  his 
correspondence  with  Richard  Strauss,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  human  documents  of 
our  age. — E.  E.  N. 


that  time.  He  confirms  the  bitter  truth 
we  have  learned  meanwhile  by  experi¬ 
ence:  The  peace  of  Versailles  was  no  real 
peace,  the  revolution  of  1918  was  no  real 
revolution,  and  the  Weimar  Republic 
served  the  reactionary  forces  as  a  demo¬ 
cratic  camouflage  for  their  imperialistic 
policy.  Thus,  the  end  of  the  old  war  al¬ 
ready  foreshadowed  the  start  of  the  new 
war.  Everybody  recognized  the  danger 
but  nobody  could  prevent  it.  The  Ger¬ 
man  people  never  appear  as  an  active 
political  force  and  certainly  not  as  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  force.  The  man  in  the  street, 
the  soldiers  returning  from  the  front 
want  bread,  law  and  order.  This  precisely 
was  the  policy  of  the  Social  Democrats 
— not  of  the  Spartakusbund.  Where, 
then,  are  the  people  that  have  been  be¬ 
trayed  ? 

Doblin  describes  the  revolution  of 
1918  as  a  tragedy  without  a  hero.  In 
the  general  confusion  the  few  idealists 
are  isolated  and  unable  to  lead  the 
masses.  This  applies  in  the  case  of  Lieb- 
knecht,  whose  strength  is  reflection  and 
analysis  but  not  action.  And  it  is  even 
more  characteristic  of  the  fictional  figure 
of  Oberleutnant  Becker  who  tries  to 
fight  the  evil  of  the  world  in  his  own 
heart  and  turns  to  Christianity.  Thus, 
the  field  is  free  for  the  “realists”  as  for 
instance  “Comrade”  Ebert,  the  first 
president  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  who 
concludes  a  pact  with  the  Prussian  gen¬ 
erals  in  order  to  stop  the  revolution.  But 
whereas  Doblin  gives  an  objective  de¬ 
scription  of  the  generals,  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Ebert  is  obviously  prejudiced  and, 
besides,  no  longer  in  harmony  with  his 
newly  acquired  religious  outlook.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  seems  to  be  in  favor  of 
Liebknecht’s  social  revolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  realizes  that  such  a  revo¬ 
lution  means  terror  and  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  freedom.  If  the  conversion 
of  Oberleutnant  Becker  indicates  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  author,  he  is  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  defame  Ebert. 
For  Ebert’s  policy  protected  not  only  the 
generals  but  at  the  same  time  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  Germany  against  liqui- 


^  Alfred  Doblin.  November  1918.  Vol. 

I:  V erratenes  Volk^.  Vol.  II:  Heim- 
l^ehr  der  Fronttruppen.  Miinchen.  Al- 
ber.  1948,  1949.  500  pages. — In  an  im¬ 
pressive  combination  of  historical  facts, 
fiction  and  personal  comment  Doblin 
unmasks  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
trilogy  November  1918  the  illusions  of 
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dation  by  a  Communist  regime. — W.  H. 
Rey.  Grinncll  College. 

S  Pablo  Maria  Fonsalba.  La  ciudad 
sobre  el  logo.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1949. 
300  pages. — The  author  of  this  book  is 
the  winner  of  the  Concurso  del  Cuento 
Mexicano,  1949.  For  reasons  of  his  own, 
he  hides  behind  this  pseudonym  and 
chooses  to  remain  strictly  incognito.  As 
implied  by  the  subtide,  "biografia  de 
una  ciudad,"  the  heroine  is  not  Marina 
Azuara,  but  Mexico  City  itself,  the  city 
built  on  the  lake. 

The  embryo  plot  is  nothing  but  an 
excuse  to  probe  into  the  past  history  and 
anthropology  of  Mexico  and  its  various 
layers  of  human  inhabitants.  Once 
launched  into  Mexican  archeology,  the 
author  is  in  his  element.  He  chooses  six 
focal  points  in  history  and  traces  for  each 
a  delightful  picture,  bringing  Marina 
back  in  six — shall  we  say,  reincarna¬ 
tions? 

One  episode  takes  us  back  to  pre- 
Columbian  days,  and  describes  the  re¬ 
markably  advanced  civilization  of  the 
country  under  the  reign  of  the  poet -em¬ 
peror  Netzahualcoyotl.  The  next  episode 
occurs  shortly  after  the  conquest.  The 
disastrous  flood  of  1625  puts  an  end  mo¬ 
mentarily  to  the  city’s  growth.  In  the 
next  episode  we  find  a  rebuilt  city,  proud 
of  its  churches  and  public  edifices  in 
colonial-baroque  architecture.  Again  the 
scene  changes,  and  we  return,  this  time 
after  the  revolution  and  the  execution 
of  Maximilian.  It  would  seem  that  up 
to  now  the  author’s  inspiration  has  been 
gathering  momentum  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  episodes.  We  certainly  think  that 
the  Juarez  episode  stands  out  as  the 
finest  and  noblest  part  of  the  book.  The 
author  evidently  believes  ardently  in 
progress  of  the  human  race  through 
“liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.” 

The  author’s  style  is  magnificently 
colorful  and  intensely  poetic.  His  next 
book,  a  collection  of  eighteen  old  Mexi¬ 
can  legends  called  Majal{uagymou facias, 
is  awaited  with  interest.  —  Camil  Van 
Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 


^  Leonhard  Frank.  Die  Junger  Jesu. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  1949.  301 
pages. — Justice  is  very  sick  nowadays, 
but  not  yet  dead,  not  even  in  post-war 
Germany,  where  Hider’s  “satanischer 
Ungeist  lebt  und  wirkt  kraftig  weiter.” 
And  there  is  still  love,  to  prove'  itself 
stronger  than  hate.  Some  such  message 
seems  to  me  to  underlie  this  moving  tale 
of  eleven  teen-age  boys  (the  potential 
twelfth  declines  to  take  over  the  name  of 
Judas),  who  in  the  chaos  of  poor,  bat¬ 
tered  Wurzburg  band  together  as  “die 
Junger  Jesu,  Vollstrecker  der  Gerech- 
tigkeit,  [who]  nehmen  von  den  Reich- 
en,  die  alles  haben,  und  geben  es  den 
Armen,  die  nichts  haben.” 

Cleverly  interwoven  with  the  story  of 
their  exploits  is  that  of  Johanna,  who 
loves  an  American  soldier  and  dies  in 
giving  birth  to  his  child,  and  the  Jewish 
girl  Ruth,  who  has  come  back  “dead” 
from  the  brothel  into  which,  after  seeing 
her  parents  brutally  done  to  death  in 
the  market-place,  she  has  been  sent  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  It  is  the  still  potent 
sense  of  justice  which  saves  Ruth  from 
a  kind  of  judicial  murder,  and  it  is  love 
which  restores  her  to  her  full  stature  as 
human  being.  A  rather  lame  close  does 
not  rob  this  story  of  its  compelling 
charm,  in  which  the  delicately  painted 
love-scenes  between  Johanna  and  Steve 
claim  a  major  share. — Bayard  Q.  Mor¬ 
gan.  Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Robert  Merle.  Wee/^-end  a  Zuyd- 
coote.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  288 
pages.  345  fr. — Four  French  soldiers, 
separated  from  their  units  in  the  turmoil 
of  retreat  and  defeat,  haunt  and  are 
haunted  by  the  beach  of  Zuydcoote,  near 
Dunkerque,  for  36  nightmarish  hours. 
The  Goncourt  Prize  winner’s  first  novel, 
a  powerful  document,  is  a  sober  and  yet 
heart-rending  account  of  an  episode 
which  symbolized  one  of  freedom’s 
darkest  hours,  an  outcry  of  revolt  against 
the  indifferently  cruel  robot-age  war  ma¬ 
chine  which  obliviates  man  to  utter 
nothingness,  and  convincingly  disclaims 
the  often-heard  insinuation  that  the  last 
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war  would  not  engender,  among  those 
who  “have  escaped  its  bombs,”  the  Re¬ 
marques  of  our  generation.  While  evok¬ 
ing  through  the  sensitivity  of  a  soul 
still  vibrating  with  horror  the  satanic 
Sabbat  of  mad  lust  and  all-engulfing  de¬ 
struction  unleashed  over  a  once  idyllic, 
restful  week-end  spot,  and  conveying  his 
gruesome  picture  with  the  mastery  of 
the  born  writer,  in  a  style  occasionally 
reminiscent  of  both  Faulkner  and  Stein¬ 
beck  at  their  best,  Merle  knows  how  to 
maintain  an  almost  miraculous  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  remains  natural  even  in  his 
conscientious  effort  to  remain  imper¬ 
sonal,  a  perfect  witness,  reliable  though 
indignant.  Thus  he  conveys  an  idea  of 
man’s  practically  limitless  resources  for 
both  surpassing  and  further  restricting 
the  artificial  limitations  for  his  survival, 
arbitrarily  established  by  a  hypocritical 
or  bewildered  society,  unmasked  in  its 
pathetic  helplessness  through  its  panic 
before  the  first  onslaught  of  self-wrought 
violence.  Maillat,  the  main  protagonist, 
contradictory,  torn  between  all  conflicts 
of  an  exacting  conscience  and  a  lucid  in¬ 
tellect,  will  long  haunt  our  memory  as  a 
distinctly  significant  new  figure  of  mod¬ 
ern  fiction. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Enrico  Pea.  Zitina.  Firenze.  Val- 
lecchi.  1949.  339  pages.  700  1. —  En¬ 
rico  Pea.  Vita  in  Egitto.  Milano.  Monda- 
dori.  1949.  236  pages.  700  1. — Enrico 
Pea  was  born  in  1881  in  Serravezza  and 
during  his  colorful  lifetime  he  has  been 
a  peasant,  sailor,  foundry  worker,  engi¬ 
neer,  and  marble-merchant.  He  lived  in 
Egypt  for  a  while  and  then  returned  to 
Itdy  as  a  theatrical  impresario.  In  1910 
his  first  book  was  published.  There  is 
a  pronounced  color  of  magic  legendary 
poetry  in  his  works  but  his  style,  which 
is  very  personal,  is  accentuated  by  artifi¬ 
cial  devices  of  punctuation  and  a  not 
too  moderate  use  of  local  versigliese 
dialect.  His  stories  are  rather  tenuous 
and  possess  no  narrative  order;  at  times 
they  begin  at  the  middle  or  even  at  the 
end  of  a  plot.  But  his  ingenuity  mani¬ 
fests  almost  too  much  dexterity;  his 


power  is  rather  in  his  words  than  in  his 
page,  and  more  in  his  episodes  than  in 
the  ensemble.  In  his  writing  there  is  a 
mixture  of  the  baroque  and  of  folklore. 
But  he  is  a  writer  to  be  reckoned  with; 
because  of  his  originality,  he  has  carved 
out  a  niche  for  himself  in  contemporary 
Italian  literature.  The  characters  in  his 
works  generally  include  a  plebeian  siren 
and  an  equally  plebeian  hero  who  is  re¬ 
habilitated  before  the  end,  and  now  and 
then  a  wise  priest,  a  sweet  nun  and  a 
lunatic  or  two.  Zitina  is  an  example  of 
the  siren-hero  formula.  The  Vita  in 
Egitto  is  autobiographical,  and  has  some 
astounding  scenes,  such  as  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  hanging  in  Egypt. — Giuseppe 
Prezzolini.  Columbia  University. 

^  Eduard  Spranger.  Die  Magie  der 
Seele.  Tubingen.  Mohr.  2nd  ed., 
1949. 160  pages.  5.80  dm. — This  volume 
contains  three  essays  on  Worldly  Re¬ 
ligion  (Weltfr6mmigl{eit),  on  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  religion  (this  one  addressed 
to  a  society  of  psychiatrists)  and  on  the 
destiny  of  Christianity  in  the  modern 
world.  I  could  not  think  of  a  better  book 
to  recommend  to  all  those  “moderns” 
who  are  still  interested  in  the  Christian 
religion,  but  have  lost  all  access  to  it. 
It  is  superbly  mild  and  mature. 

The  first  essay  shows  a  non-Christian 
religiosity,  such  as  animated  Lessing 
and  Goethe:  a  sustaining  faith  in  the 
eternal  value  of  this  earthly  existence, 
enabling  one  to  withstand  and  courage¬ 
ously  overcome  the  ingratitude,  death 
and  oblivion  awaiting  us  as  parts  of  a 
natural  universe.  The  second  essay  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  step  deeper  into  the  non-natural- 
istic  quality  of  that  faith  which  sustains 
people  who  are  troubled  and  mentally 
ill  adjusted.  The  third  essay  reaches  the 
core  of  the  problem.  After  showing  that 
the  crisis  of  “modern”  industrial  civili¬ 
zation  (and  the  catastrophe  of  Germany 
in  particular)  is  due  to  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  all  religious  substance,  the  author 
traces  the  phases  of  this  disappearance 
in  the  successive  secularizations  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  less  and  less  appro- 
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priate  interpretations.  He  then  develops 
categories  which  he  calls  “magical,”  and 
which  he  secs  functioning  in  the  think¬ 
ing  of  Christians.  The  reviewer  would 
raise  some  terminological  objection  to 
the  term  “magical,”  because  genuine 
primitive  Magic  seems  to  him  worlds 
removed  from  the  psychological  and 
spiritual  realities  so  clearly  and  convinc¬ 
ingly  described  here. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Guillermo  Valencia,  Obras  poeticas 

completas.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1948. 
870  pages. — Guillermo  Valencia  and 
Jose  Asuncion  Silva  arc  the  modern 
Colombian  poets  who  have  attained  the 
greatest  heights,  although  in  different 
aesthetic  directions.  In  this  book,  besides 
Ritos  and  Catay,  many  poems  never  be¬ 
fore  collected  arc  included  and  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  Valencia’s  poetry  is  pre¬ 
sented  from  his  masterly  poems  to  inci¬ 
dental  ones  of  less  poetic  value.  We  have 
then  a  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  his 
work,  represented  until  now  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poems  reprinted  in  anthologies. 

Valencia  is  a  modernist  by  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  seek  themes  in  the  world  of 
artistic  and  cultural  experience,  as  much 
or  more  than  in  direct  human  experi¬ 
ence.  Although  he  lives  surrounded  by 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscap>es  of 
America,  the  region  of  Popayan,  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Cauca,  Valencia  sought  inspir¬ 


ation  in  the  remote  visages  of  museums 
and  ancient  cultures.  A  modernist  he  is, 
too,  in  his  intense  preoccupation  with 
beauty  of  verse  and  formal  perfection, 
no  doubt  of  Parnassian  origin.  Valencia 
is  cosmopolitan  in  culture  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  although  at  times  enamored  of 
his  city  and  his  province,  he  moves  with 
ease  and  familiarity  through  all  kinds 
of  foreign  poetry,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  proves  himself  a  citizen  of  the 
world  of  universal  poetry.  Proof  of  it  are 
his  translations  of  French,  English,  Ger¬ 
man  and  other  poets,  collected  in  this 
volume  besides  his  Oriental  work  Catay. 
His  typical  modernism  is  completed  by 
the  feel  of  aristocracy,  as  much  racial  as 
aesthetic,  which  is  present  in  all  his 
work. 

The  present  volume  would  have  been 
more  useful  if  it  had  followed  a  chrono¬ 
logical  order  and  had  indicated  the 
sources  of  poems  not  previously  col¬ 
lected.  Although  some  are  dated,  one 
does  not  know  to  what  moment  of  the 
poet’s  life  many  others  belong,  nor 
where  they  were  published.  Therefore 
this  edition  cannot  be  considered  defin¬ 
itive,  in  spite  of  the  deserved  approval 
with  which  it  has  been  received. 

There  is  a  prologue  by  the  master  of 
Colombian  letters,  Baldomero  Sanin 
Cano,  who  knew  Valencia  so  well  and 
gave  him  so  much  encouragement. — 
Pedro  Salinas.  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Magistrate  of  the  Soviet  sector  of 
Berlin  has  re-established  the  Deutsche 
Altademie  der  Kiinste.  The  late  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann  had  been  elected  president  of 
that  body,  which  is  to  comprise  about 
seventy  members.  Particularly  active  in 
the  preparation  for  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  were  authors  Johannes  R. 
Becher  and  Arnold  Zweig. 

According  to  the  latest  available  sta¬ 
tistics,  periodical  publications  in  Italy 
now  number  3,085.  Of  this  number,  287 
concern  political  and  social  science;  451 
religion;  208  are  issued  by  political 


parties;  76  deal  with  theological  and 
philosophical  matters;  196  pertain  to 
sports,  and  13  to  military  matters. 

Les  Nouvelles  Utteraires,  in  their  de¬ 
ceptively  “light”  echos  section,  quotes 
Jean  Rostand:  “Mourir,  e’est  passer  du 
cote  du  plus  fort!” 

Several  prizes  of  1,000  lempiras  each 
have  been  established  in  Honduras.  The 
one  for  science  will  be  called  “Jose  Ce- 
cilio  del  Valle,”  the  one  for  art  “Pablo 
Zelaya”  and  for  literature  “Ramon 
Rosa.”  (Latinoamerica). 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners”) 


■  Yvonne  Davet.  Autour  des  Nourri- 
tures  Terrestres.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1948.  252  pages.  280  fr.— When  in  1897 
Les  nourritures  terrestres  was  published, 
the  book  had  hardly  any  repercussion. 
The  Symbolists,  with  whom  Andre 
Gide  had  associated  until  then,  were 
deeply  shocked  by  this  glorification  of 
real  life,  while  the  Realists  looked  down 
upon  this  somewhat  ecstatic  and  lyrical 
essay  on  self-exaltation.  It  took  a  strange¬ 
ly  long  time  for  this  pamphlet  to  be¬ 
come  not  only  a  sort  of  gospel  for  the 
younger,  individualistically  inclined  gen¬ 
erations  of  France,  but  also  a  classic 
whose  form  and  message  make  one  of 
the  most  representative  works  of  mod¬ 
ern  thought. 

It  is  this  evolution — a  piece  of  literary 
history — which  Miss  Davet  traces  in  the 
three  parts  of  her  study:  the  Genesis  of 
the  Brok,  the  Reception  of  the  Press, 
the  Influence  of  Les  nourritures  terres¬ 
tres.  The  abundance  of  documentation 
— unpublished  letters  and  quotations 
from  articles — is  overwhelming,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  second  part  in  which  she 
confronts  the  testimonies,  thus  illumi¬ 
nating  the  currents  and  fluctuations  of 
public  opinion,  and  showing  at  the  same 
time  the  action  which  certain  Judgments 
exerted  on  Gide’s  highly  receptive  mind. 
The  third  part  is  perhaps  too  much  of 
a  personal  appraisal  and  glorification. 
Nevertheless,  here  is  a  book  which 
through  its  material  and  presentation 
will  be  a  delight  for  anybody  interested 
in  observing  intellectual  developments, 
and  we  do  hope  that  Miss  Davet  carries 
out  her  intention  to  retrace  the  history 
of  each  of  Gide’s  works. — Renee  Lang. 
Wells  College. 

*  Albert  Fuchs.  Aspects  de  Goethe. 

Goethe  et  notre  temps.  Paris.  Fa- 
cult^  des  Lettres  de  I’Universitc  de 
Strasbourg.  1949.  70  pages. — Though 


but  a  short  address,  read  at  the  Stras¬ 
bourg  Goethe  celebration,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  moving  contributions  France 
has  made  to  the  understanding  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  personality  and  to  that  humanism 
of  the  future  in  which  national  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  integrated  into  the  com¬ 
mon  Goethean  ideal  of  a  free  humanity. 
A  Frenchman,  who  has  suffered  his 
share,  found  in  Goethe  consolation  for 
his  suffering. 

The  booklet  contains  a  comprehensive 
and  incredibly  rich  and  wise  analysis  of 
Goethe’s  personality.  It  is  stimulating  in 
its  originality  and  brilliant  in  its  formu¬ 
lations  as  only  the  integrated  work  of  a 
serious  and  loving  scholar  can  be.  Along 
with  a  paper  by  Heinrich  Henel  pu^ 
lished  in  the  Queens  Quarterly,  this  ad¬ 
dress  marks  a  new  high  level  in  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Goethe  and  in  making 
him  vital  to  our  time. — Heinrich  Meyer. 
Muhlenberg  College. 

^  Marcel  Pagnol.  Critique  des  criti¬ 
ques.  Paris.  Nagel.  1949.  157  pages. 
250  fr. — A  diatribe  against  critics:  arro¬ 
gant,  purblind,  dogmatic,  impotent,  en¬ 
vious,  venal;  with  the  comforting  assur¬ 
ance  that  critics  cannot  kill  a  good  book 
or  a  good  play,  e.g.  La  Dame  aux  Came- 
lias  and  Le  Maitre  de  forges;  the  stand¬ 
ard  invoked  by  Moliere,  and  according 
to  which  the  works  of  Maurice  Dekobra 
and  Clochemerle  are  the  masterpieces 
of  modern  French  literature.  All  this 
had  been  said  admirably  by  Moliere, 
Racine,  Gautier,  Cabell  (To  Rhada- 
manthus.  Smiling)  and  Mencken.  No 
doubt  there  is  no  reliable  common  meas¬ 
ure  between  value,  critical  reception, 
popular  success.  When  the  three  coin¬ 
cide,  it  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  a  law, 
but  miraculous  luck.  There  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  creative  writing 
versus  criticism  (cf.  Henri  Peyre).  But 
Marcel  Pagnol  is  a  good  demonstration 
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of  the  vanity  of  all  I.Q.’s.  He  is  not 
stupid  by  any  means;  he  is  a  smart  busi¬ 
ness  man;  he  has  a  gift  for  the  drama 
denied  to  many  poets  and  novelists.  He 
can  say:  “Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Sacha 
Guitry  and  I,”  while  Henry  James  could 
not.  But  thought  and  style  are  incredibly 
indigent.  Published  in  Paris,  la  Ville- 
Lumiere,  in  a  collection  entitled  Utt^- 
rature,  written  by  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  this  is  criticism  on 
the  Westbrook  Pegler  level. — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 


the  Lay  of  Meleager,  the  Lay  of  Bellero- 
phon,  a  T heboid,  tales  of  Herakles,  of 
Oedipus  and  of  the  Atridae. 

TTie  second  part  of  the  book  contains 
a  scries  of  essays  in  which  Severyns  dis¬ 
cusses:  Homer’s  treatment  of  gods  and 
of  miraculous  events;  variety  in  descrip¬ 
tion  of  combat  scenes;  the  emotional  re¬ 
action  of  the  poet  to  his  talc,  etc.  In  the 
final  chapter  a  vivid,  though  summary, 
analysis  of  Homeric  similes  shows  that 
in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  epics 
Homer  reflects  a  past  age,  while  in  the 
similes  he  reveals  his  own  day,  his  hum¬ 
ble  associates  and  his  great  capacity  for 
sympathy,  his  love  of  nature  and  his 
humor. — Henry  S.  Robinson.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Andre  Suares.  Pages.  Paris.  Pavois. 

1948.  390  pages. — These  pages  of 
travel  notes,  poetry,  philosophy  of  art, 
and  literary  judgments,  selected  from 
the  writings  of  the  late  Andre  Suares 
over  the  period  of  1899  to  1948,  arc  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public  in  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
pelling  the  esoteric  aura  which  has  clung 
to  this  author’s  work.  The  most  impres¬ 
sive  excerpts  include  essays  on  Verlaine 
and  Benjamin  Constant  from  Sur  la  vie, 
the  chapter  on  Stendhal  from  the  Voy¬ 
age  du  condottiere,  and  a  sensitive  ap¬ 
praisal  of  Baudelaire  from  Trois  grands 
vivants.  Suares  finds  Constant  giving 
early  expression  to  the  modern  rivalry 
of  the  sexes  in  Adolphe,  and  considers 
thirty  ardent  pages  of  Verlaine  un¬ 
equalled  in  French  verse.  He  is  aston¬ 
ished  that  Stendhal,  seeing  all  in  terms 
of  passion,  should  have  found  prose  an 
adequate  medium,  and  observes  that 
the  exotic  world  of  Baudelaire’s  poetry 
is  more  vivid  to  the  reader  than  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  descriptions  of  actual  scenes. 
Studies  of  Goethe,  Shakespeare  and  Cer¬ 
vantes  also  appear  in  the  group  of  lit¬ 
erary  appreciations. 

Upon  reading  this  finely  wrought 
prose  of  Andre  Suares  which  bears  close 
resemblance  to  his  poetry,  we  wonder  if 
he  would  have  approved  fragmentary 
offerings  of  his  work  as  a  bid  for  a  larger 


Raoul  Pclmont.  Paul  ValSry  et  les 

Beaux-Arts.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1949.  196  pages. 
$5. — The  author  of  this  attractively  writ¬ 
ten  scholarly  work  avoids  the  pitfall  of 
erudition  for  erudition’s  sake,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  valuable  account  of  Valery’s  re¬ 
flections  on  the  arts.  He  also  treats  these 
numerous  and  widely  scattered  refer¬ 
ences  as  thinly  disguised  avowals  of 
Valery’s  conception  of  poetry  and  poetic 
genesis.  The  conclusions  arc  sound.  In 
a  study  of  this  nature,  no  over-all  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Valery  is  required,  nor  will 
it  be  found.  There  is,  however,  a  defer¬ 
ential  final  chapter.  Here  and  earlier, 
one  might  have  wished  for  a  less  abso¬ 
lute  readiness  to  take  Valery’s  pro¬ 
nouncements  at  their  fare  value,  since 
Valery  himself  repeatedly  impugned  the 
trustworthiness  of  those  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  sin,  as  he  has  called  it,  of 
writing  and  publishing.  —  Kenneth 
Douglas.  Yale  University. 

**  A.  Severyns.  Homere.  III.  L'artiste. 

Bruxelles.  Office  dc  Publicitc.  1948. 
197  pages.  70  Bel.  fr. — In  two  earlier 
volumes  Severyns  dealt  with  the  histori¬ 
cal  background  and  poetic  form  of  the 
Homeric  epics.  Here  he  studies  the 
poetic  art  of  Homer.  A  staunch  “Unitari¬ 
an,”  Severyns  synthesizes,  from  scat¬ 
tered  references  in  the  Iliad,  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Trojan  War,  as  Homer  conceived  them, 
and  summarizes  some  of  the  mythical 
talcs  (possibly  in  epic  form)  which  were 
known  to  Homer  and  to  his  audience: 
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public. — Robert  W.  Kretsch.  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

^  Francois  Vermeulen.  Les  debuts 
d’Emile  V erhaeren.  Bruxelles.  Of¬ 
fice  de  Publicitc.  1948.  94  pages.  35  Bel. 
fr. — This  booklet  presents  a  thorough 
study  of  Verhaeren’s  youth  and  of  his 
first  two  collections  of  verse,  hes  Fla- 
mandes  (1883)  and  Les  Moines  (1886), 
which  mark  his  years  of  apprenticeship. 
At  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he 
went  to  study  law,  he  devoted  his  time 
largely  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  art 
criticism.  In  the  latter  he  reveals  the  ex¬ 
uberance,  even  violence,  that  character¬ 
izes  his  poetry  also.  Plastic  art  always 
fascinated  him  and  influenced  profound¬ 
ly  his  muse.  His  commentaries  on  exhi¬ 
bitions  are  themselves  creative — “une 
nouvelle  vision  des  scenes  choisies  par 
le  peintre.”  Inspiration  for  his  first  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  with  their  rollicking, 
feasting  heroines,  came  more  from  the 
old  masters  than  from  direct  observation 
or  literary  sources,  and  Albert  Giraud 
remarked:  “Verhaeren,  e’est  Jordaens 
pocte.”  Friends  pointed  out  that  the  mys¬ 
tic  note  was  utterly  neglected.  Possibly 
the  desire  to  fill  this  lacuna  dictated  his 
choice  of  theme  for  his  second  volume. 
Here  he  traces,  in  his  own  manner,  the 
history  of  monasticism  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  present.  Above  all  he  ad¬ 
mires  the  monks  as  champions  of  ideal¬ 
ism  and  thus  allies  of  poets  in  their  quest 
for  art.  M.  Vermeulen,  in  his  conscien¬ 
tious  effort  to  present  all  aspects  of  his 
subject,  occasionally  baffles  the  reader 
by  seemingly  contradictory  judgments, 
yet  he  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  Verhaeren. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Georges  Bernanos.  Dialogues  des 
Carmelites.  Neuchatel.  Baconniere. 
1949.  237  pages.  4.50  Sw.  fr. — Berna¬ 
nos’  last  work,  written  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  of  1947-48,  shordy  before 
his  death,  is  a  deeply  moving  document. 
The  agonizing  writer  depicts  and  sub¬ 
limely  interprets  the  agony  of  Fear,  the 
most  impenetratable  of  mysteries,  sanc¬ 


tified  by  the  Holiest  of  Agonies,  and 
which  has  always  been  the  central,  the 
basic  spiritual  concern  of  the  unforget¬ 
table  father  of  Chantal.  With  this  “dia¬ 
logue” — a  misleadingly  modest  term,  in¬ 
deed — intended  for  a  film  based  on  Ger¬ 
trud  von  Le  Fort’s  masterful  novel  Die 
Letzte  am  Schafott,  Bernanos  surpasses 
in  transcendent  purity  and  mystical  ele¬ 
vation  even  his  own  former  achievements 
as  the  foremost  Christian  voice  of  outage. 
After  ten  years  of  deliberate  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  all  creative  writing — self-inflicted 
penitence  in  order  the  better  to  dedi¬ 
cate  himself  exclusively  to  his  prophet’s 
mission  of  warning  Christianity  of  its 
peril  from  robot  civilization  and  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  totalitarian  pseudo-religion — 
he  once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  re¬ 
veals  his  unique  stature  as  the  creator 
of  lastingly  haunting  characters  and  as 
the  poet  of  the  spiritual  climate  of  Grace. 
His  version  (which  deviates  in  vital  as¬ 
pects  from  the  original)  of  the  thirteen 
daughters  of  the  Carmel  who  met  a 
martyr’s  death  during  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  especially  his  treatment  of 
the  (purely  fictional)  figure  of  Blanche 
de  la  Force  (Soeur  Blanche  de  I’Agonie 
du  Christ),  who  is  transparently  evoca¬ 
tive  of  the  already  mentioned  heroine 
of  his  early  novels,  represent  an  artistic 
and  spiritual  testament  which  will  fur¬ 
ther  endear  Bernanos’  memory  to  be¬ 
liever  and  unbeliever  alike.  The  strange 
biography  of  this  unusual  work,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Christiane  Manificat,  is 
soberly  oudined  in  Albert  Beguin’s  com¬ 
petent  concluding  remarks. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Jean-Jacques  Bernard.  Marie  et  le 
vagabond.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1949. 
253  pages.  240  fr. — A  wistful  story  of  an 
unloved,  unwanted  litde  French  girl, 
Marie  Fossier.  Excitement  enters  Marie’s 
life  for  the  first  time  when  she  en¬ 
counters  and  talks  with  an  old  tramp. 
He  is  the  first  person  who  has  ever  shown 
any  interest  in  her,  and  she  lavishes  on 
him  all  the  affection  of  a  grateful  and 
starved  heart.  When  the  old  man  leaves 
to  continue  his  vagabonding,  Marie 
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runs  away  from  home  to  go  with  him, 
and  that  is  the  beginning  of  a  strange 
series  of  events  that  put  the  tramp  in 
prison  and  leave  Marie,  at  fourteen,  with 
a  baby. 

While  this  is  not  deep  reading,  it  is 
entertaining  and  touching.  The  author 
has  the  habit  of  switching  frequently  in 
his  story  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  char¬ 
acter  to  that  of  another,  but  the  book 
is  well  worth  the  time  of  any  reader  who 
docs  not  object  to  this  habit. — Nancy 
Vogel.  Bellflower,  Calif. 

^  Leon  Bopp.  Liaisons  du  monde.  2 
vols.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  1,173 
2<ol.  pages.  1,400  fr. — A  curiosity.  Not 
a  roman-fleuve:  a  roman-cataracte.  By 
rough  computation,  ca.  900,000  words. 
Starts  and  ends  like  a  novel  of  contem¬ 
porary  history,  of  the  Men  of  Good  Will 
— Lanny  Budd  type.  Akin  also  to  the 
weird  Conspiracy  of  the  Carpenters.  But, 
between  the  Stavisky  scandal  and  World 
War  II,  the  author,  juggling  with  chro¬ 
nology,  inserts  a  full  dress  Communist 
revolution  in  France,  coupled  with  a 
cosmic  disease  of  animals,  plants  and 
earth.  The  journalistic  (or  para-histori¬ 
cal)  parts  arc  lively  enough,  albeit  forced. 
Some  of  the  narrative  portions  arc  not 
unworthy  of  Upton  Sinclair  and  Jules 
Romains.  The  style  ranges  from  plain 
Lran  Daudet  (if  Daudet  could  have  been 
plain)  to  near-surrealistic.  People  with 
strong  stomachs,  spacious  leisure  and  in¬ 
finite  patience  will  enjoy  this  dinosaur. 
— Albert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Henri  Calct.  Le  tout  sur  le  tout. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  18th  cd.,  1948.  273 
pages.  340  fr. — This  book  can  hardly 
be  called  a  novel !  It  is,  at  first,  a  scries  of 
impressions  in  which  the  author  reveals 
how  much  he  loves  to  live  in  his  own 
corner  of  Paris,  his  own  arrondissement; 
then  we  find  biting,  although  not  bitter, 
commentaries  on  the  mournful  existence 
a  man  old  and  poor  must  lead  in  this 
after-war  period. 

“The  Past  scatters  into  crumbs  as  soon 
as  you  lay  a  finger  on  it”  complains 


Calct.  True!  but  unfortunately,  in  his 
case,  the  “crumbs”  of  his  “Past,”  how¬ 
ever  dear  they  may  be  to  him,  arc  of  no 
interest  to  the  reader.  Yet  there  is  a  sin¬ 
cere  nostalgia  for  the  years  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  century,  when  men  had 
happiness  in  their  grasp  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and  without  suspecting  in 
the  least  the  miseries  that  the  future  held 
for  them. — AndrS  Bourgeois.  The  Rice 
Institute.  . 

^  Rcn^  Char.  Claire.  The&tre  de  ver¬ 
dure.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  109 
pages.  170  fr. — The  ten  short  scenes  of 
this  little  play  arc  bound  together  by  the 
sound  of  a  river  flowing  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  by  the  recurrent  figure  of 
the  heroine  as  she  moves  from  one  typi¬ 
cal  scene  of  a  woman’s  life  to  another 
until  she  merges  with  the  river  as  a  part 
of  Nature.  There  is  no  plot  and  no 
characterization  such  as  is  usually  found 
in  plays,  though  there  is  a  distinct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  troubles  France  suffered  un¬ 
der  the  German  occupation,  in  the  one 
scene  which  features  three  torturers 
from  the  Gestapo.  However  there  is 
none  of  the  hideous  Nazi  brutality 
which  caused  audiences  to  faint  at  the 
production  of  Sartre’s  Les  morts  sans 
sepulture.  Char’s  poetic  prose  flows  on, 
quiet,  dreamlike,  allowing  us  to  glimpse 
his  figures  in  shadowy  outline  and  move¬ 
ment,  rather  than  to  observe  them  as 
flesh  and  blood. — Winifred  Smith.  Vas- 
sar  College. 

^  Elian-J.  Finbcrt.  Hautes  terres.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1948.  697  pages.  570 
fr. — From  spring  until  October  the 
shepherd  lives  on  the  high  pasture  lands 
where  in  solitude  he  may  reach  also  the 
high  places  of  the  spirit.  This  book, 
smoothly  written  on  two  concurrent 
planes — italics  for  the  contemplative  life 
and  roman  type  for  the  material  life — 
is  the  record  of  the  shepherd’s  many 
tasks  and  the  habits  of  the  flock,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  medita¬ 
tions  on  the  author’s  joyous  unity  with 
the  universe,  the  animals,  the  flowers, 
the  streams.  “Tout  se  rattache  4  tout. 
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Jc  suis  tout.  Tout  cst  moi.  C’cst  une  unite 
sans  fin.  . . 

Solitude  must  be  conquered  or  it  will 
destroy;  here  is  an  imperfect  victory, 
achieved  by  a  purified  but  somewhat  ab¬ 
normal  sexuality,  and  the  creation  of  la 
fSerie,  an  imaginary  companion,  the 
spirit  of  unity,  and  joie  de  v'lvre,  and 
somehow  too,  mysteriously  connected 
with  language,  or  the  power  of  speech. 

Aside  from  factual  information  there 
is  this  one  important  idea  of  unity,  end¬ 
lessly  repeated;  it  might  have  been  more 
effective  to  publish  200  pages  of  the  best 
written  passages  and  forget  about  the 
other  five  hundred. — B.  G.  D. 

**  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Demain  il 
fera  jour.  Pasiphar.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1949.  199  pages. — This  prose  tragedy  is 
resplendent  not  only  with  the  brilliant 
half-truths  of  paradox  and  epigram  but 
also  with  magnificent  passages  of  pene¬ 
trating  insight  and  dramatic  intensity. 
Highly  down-to-date  and  controversial 
in  subject-matter,  it  presents  the  drama 
of  a  French  collaborationist  whose  situ¬ 
ation  cannot  but  reflect  that  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  bourgeois — past,  present,  and 
future — of  many  countries.  The  unusual 
postface  is  significant  for  its  revelation 
of  Montherlant’s  attitude  toward  him¬ 
self,  modern  life,  and  the  drama. 

Pasiphae  studies  the  inner  conflict  of 
a  human  being  convulsed  by  passionate 
impulse  to  perform  an  act  which  is  com¬ 
monly  condemned.  In  exquisite  poetic 
language,  Montherlant  reconstructs  the 
story  of  Pasiphae’s  decision  to  offer  her¬ 
self  forthrighdy  to  the  bull  given  to 
Minos  by  Poseidon.  —  Paid  Marcel 
Glaude.  Oklahoma  City  University. 

^  Marcel  Schneider.  Le  Chasseur  Vert. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1949. 254  pages. 
270  fr. — Vincent  is  educated  in  strict 
Catholic  observance  by  a  bigotte  grand¬ 
mother,  who  lords  it  over  a  large  house¬ 
hold  and  “comptait  son  mari  pour  du 
beurre.”  The  shy,  sensitive  boy’s  love 
goes  to  his  young  mother  and  to  a  mys¬ 
terious  Chasseur  Vert  who  lives  in  the 
woods.  Both  die,  leaving  him  bereft,  but 


not  without  guidance:  “La  nuit  prit  alors 
le  visage  de  ma  mere  .  .  .  et  comme  la 
fecondite  a  partie  lice  avec  la  destruc¬ 
tion,  sur  sa  bouchc  trcmpec  de  sang  ct 
d’ombrc,  sc  dessina  le  sourirc  de  mon 
Chasseur.  Pour  moi,  ils  nc  firent  qu’un. 
Ils  scmblaient  me  dire:  Nc  tc  complais 
pas  cn  toi-memc,  tachc  de  tc  d^passer 
sans  ccssc.’’ — Georgette  R.  Schuler.  The 
State  College  of  Washington. 

^  Jean  Simard.  Hdtel  de  la  Reine. 

Montreal.  Varictes.  1949.  205  pages. 
— A  fishing  village  of  Quebec  Province 
and  the  Hotel  de  la  Reine  where  he 
seeks  refuge  arc  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  Felix.  Carrying  the  heavy  weight  of 
unhappy  love  he  secs  only  the  faults, 
ugliness,  and  stupidity  of  his  fcllowmen 
— “clowns  ignorant  of  their  origin  or 
destination.’’  Yet,  his  pessimism  is  not 
gloomy,  he  is  not  even  firmly  convinced, 
for  too  often,  in  his  confidences  to  his 
diary  or  to  Monsieur  Tis  he  supports  his 
immature  philosophy  by  quotations. 

In  this  book  there  is  fine  irony,  keen 
observation,  humor,  color,  and  the  read¬ 
er  will  like  the  little  comedie  humaine. 
— Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook,  Okla. 

^  Jules  Supcrvicllc.  he  voleur  d'en- 
fants.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  213 
pages.  310  fr. — Colonel  Bigua,  a  sombre 
hombre  from  the  pampas,  who  is  the 
unproud  owner  of  a  barren  wife,  yearns 
for  a  child.  This  wishful,  wistful  colonel 
stops  pedalling  the  Singer,  on  which  he 
has  been  making  a  layette,  long  enough 
to  adopt  a  tender-aged  urchin  without 
legal  formality.  He  next  comes  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  urchin’s  worthless  older 
brother  and  an  alcoholic  stranger’s  beau¬ 
tiful  and  young  though  rapidly  maturing 
daughter.  The  moonbeams  of  Bigua’s 
semi-lunacy  arc  momentarily  obscured 
by  the  clouds  of  matcrnal-uxorial  inter¬ 
ference,  but  the  atmosphere  is  cleared 
through  his  reunion  with  the  daughter, 
who  has  meantime  accumulated  a  son 
by  the  nc’cr-do-wcll.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Supcrvicllc’s  prose  comedy  (fash¬ 
ioned  from  an  early  novel)  borders  on 
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the  hilarious. — Paul  Marcel  Glaude. 
Oklahoma  City  University. 

Roger  Vercel.  La  fosse  aux  vents. 

Vol.  I:  Ceux  de  la  "Galatee."  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1949.  284  pages.  270  fr. — 
This  favorite  writer  of  sea-stories  has 
been  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  de  la  Mer 
ct  de  rOutre-Mer  for  the  first  volume 
of  his  trilogy.  It  is  well  documented 
from  the  records  and  reminiscences  of 
the  Amicale  des  Capitaines  au  long- 
cours  Cap-Horniers.  There  are  variations 
on  the  familiar  pattern  of  danger  and 
hardship  on  board  the  sailing-vessel,  and 
degradation  on  shore-leave.  To  the  lay 
reader,  lost  in  the  welter  of  nautical 
terms  and  parler  matelot,  the  interest  lies 
in  the  conflict  within  the  soul  of  young 
Rolland,  a  common  sailor  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  brute  force. 

The  second  in  command  is  a  kind  of 
Mister  Roberts — the  difference  being 
that  he  is  a  French  Mister  Roberts  in 
1897 — who  realizes  that  the  boy  is  raci, 
that  he  has  le  sens  des  hommes;  and 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  take  officers’ 
training.  We  take  leave  of  Rolland  in 
the  port  of  St.  Malo  at  a  disastrous 
moment  when  the  forces  of  evil  have  the 
upper  hand.  There  are  dramatic  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  development  of  his  char¬ 
acter  in  the  other  volumes,  to  be  entided 
La  peau  du  diable  and  Capitaine  Rol¬ 
land. — Helen  M.  Ranson.  University  of 
Minnesota  Library. 

*  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Poimes 

choisis.  Edmond  Vandercammen,  tr. 
Bruxelles.  La  Maison  du  Po^te.  1948. 
107  pages. — The  language  and  public 
of  the  modern  poets  of  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  are  well  attuned  to  the  versatile 
imagery  and  the  brand  of  mysticism 
characteristic  of  Carrera  Andrade’s  po¬ 
etry:  his  representation  of  the  fragility 
of  the  material  entities  he  loves  upon 
this  earth  and  their  ultimate  return  to  a 
collective  form  of  immortality.  M.  Van¬ 
dercammen  succeeds  in  making  An¬ 
drade’s  verse  stimulating  even  in  trans¬ 
lation  and  in  letting  Ecuador’s  foremost 
lyric  poet  of  today  reveal  himself  as  a 
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true  “doctor  of  dreams.’’ — Anna  Bala- 
^ian.  Syracuse  University. 

^  Rosaire  Dion-Levesque.  Solitudes. 

Montreal.  Chantecler.  1949.  94 
pages. — To  certain  Franco- American 
poets  who  employ  French  as  their  me¬ 
dium  for  creative  effort,  one  must  con¬ 
cede  sincerity  of  expression,  depth  of 
feeling,  and  a  certain  imagination.  Usu¬ 
ally  one  misses  among  them  the  absolute 
master  of  the  French  language. 

Rosaire  Dion-Levesque  possesses  all 
of  these  poetic  virtues.  In  addition,  there 
is  about  him  a  fresh  originality  which 
colors  his  strongly  rhythmic  Solitudes 
with  a  violet  tone  of  romantic  nostalgia, 
a  quality  which  in  no  way  lessens  the 
charm  of  his  work. — Jules  A.  Vern.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston. 

M  Andre  Gide,  ed.  Anthologie  de  la 
poSsie  f ran  false.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon.  1949.  lii-}-792  pages.  $5. — Spe¬ 
cially — and  magnificently — printed  on 
Bible  paper  by  copyright-owning  Galli- 
mard  for  Pantheon  Books,  which  more 
and  more  endears  itself  to  discriminat¬ 
ing  lovers  of  foreign  literature,  this  au¬ 
thoritative  selection  by  Andr^  Gide  from 
five  centuries  of  French  verse  is  a  shin¬ 
ing  jewel  even  among  the  best  available 
anthologies.  The  loving  and  competent 
compilation  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
unceasing  text  evaluation  according  to 
the  exacting  standards  of  one  of  the  most 
delicate,  congenial  and  universal  minds 
of  our  age.  The  scholarly  value  and  the 
spiritual  significance  of  this  enchanting 
text  are  enhanced  by  Gide’s  introductory 
essay  on  poetry.  Both  his  introduction 
and  his  selection  are  a  convincing — and 
long  overdue — refutation  of  the  all-too- 
customary  claim  that  French  poetry, 
however  brilliant,  in  the  last  analysis  is 
dry,  limited  in  lyrical  scope  and  sensual 
appeal,  because  of  a  nefarious  emphasis 
on  the  rhetorical,  in  brief,  that  it  is  de¬ 
void  of  “music  in  itself.’’  By  stressing — 
and  demonstrating — the  much-ignored 
musical  quality  and  lyrical  richness  of 
French  poetry,  Andre  Gide,  the  de- 
molisher  of  accepted  pattern-definitions 
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(he  has  chosen  for  a  motto  Johnson’s 
reply  to  Boswell’s  question:  “Then,  Sir, 
what  is  poetry?’’ — “Why,  Sir,  it  is  much 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  .  .  .”)  scores 
his  point  that,  as  far  as  the  specifically 
lyrical  quality  of  French  verse  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  the  peer  of  the  English  and 
the  German.  Only  for  the  sake  of  put¬ 
ting  personal  partiality  on  record,  we 
regret  Gide’s  unyielding  rejection  of 
Peguy  as  a  poet,  and  his  ignoring  of 
Anna  de  Noailles.  Also  some  poems  by 
a  few  still  living  authors  would  not  have 
been  altogether  unworthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  this  splendid  treasure<hest  of 
lasting  value. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Jean  Paul  Samson.  MSmorables. 

Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1949.  113 
pages. — J.  P.  Samson  is  perhaps  better 
known  to  the  reading  public  as  the  trans¬ 
lator,  excellent  indeed,  of  Toller,  Silone, 
and  Goethe’s  Roman  Elegies,  than  as 
the  versatile  and  subtle  poet  of  Emploi 
du  temps,  Delire  pour  delire,  L’ autre 
cote  du  jour. 

In  the  present  collection,  the  French 
exile  sings  again  of  love,  nature,  happi¬ 
ness,  childhood,  and  cosmic  fusion.  The 
whole  scenery  of  Switzerland  unfolds 
in  supple,  sparkling  imagery.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  mood  is  serenity.  But  behind  his 
visions  and  emotions,  there  is  always  a 
thinker  hiding,  now  grave,  now  playful, 
a  lucid  intellectual  who  enjoys  his  vast 
culture  and  his  verbal  facility.  Indeed, 
the  verses  are  full  of  trouvailles,  and  the 
variety  in  form,  style,  rhythm,  and  mood 
is  striking — so  striking  and  skilful  that 
sometimes  one  wonders  whether  Mr. 
Samson  has  truly  found  himself.  Or  per¬ 
haps  his  soul  is  as  protean  as  his  poetry  ? 
— Renee  Lang.  Wells  College. 

^  Jean  Sulver.  Vers  casses.  Houston, 

Texas.  Bayou.  1949.  47  pages. — The 
smiling  wisdom  of  a  true  poet  (who  is 
unduly  modest  in  even  transparently 
hiding  his  identity  behind  a  pseudonym 
and  who  deserves  a  larger  audience  than 
that  of  a  limited  edition  in  the  unassum¬ 
ingly,  yet  tastefully  presented.  Bayou 
series)  offers  a  delightfully  witty  and 


mordant  indictment  of  our  gadgetory 
civilization.  He  builds  a  hilariously  con¬ 
vincing  case  against  the  general  malic¬ 
iousness  of  the  familiar  objects  of  our 
day-to-day  life,  such  as  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity,  radio,  office  desk,  utterly  ruin¬ 
ing  in  the  process  their  claim  to  being 
“man’s  best  friends.”  There  are  arrest¬ 
ing  overtones  of  heartbreak  and  a  far- 
reaching  concern  with  what  is  perhaps 
most  apdy  referred  to  in  German  as 
Tuc\e  des  Objekts.  A  brilliant,  witty 
blow  against  that  hypocrisy  and  stu¬ 
pidity  which  favors  the  cheap  disguise 
of  sonorous  metaphysical  pretense.  Two 
samples  from  this  spicy  “je  suis  .  .  .” 
series: 

“Je  suis  votre  parent  pauvre. 

Parlons  d’autre  chose.” 

“Je  suis  la  Paix. 

Oh,  oui?”  — E.  E.  N. 

^  Claude  D’Yge,  ed.  Anthologie  de  la 
pohie  hermetique.  Paris.  Montbrun. 
1948.  153  pages. — This  unusual  collec¬ 
tion  of  rare  Hermetic  texts  in  French 
represents  an  international  roster  of 
writers  from  the  fourth  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  M.  D’Yge  supplies 
through  his  introduction,  notes  and 
conclusion  pertinent  explanations  of  the 
esoteric  precepts  of  Hermes  Trismegiste 
and  his  disciples.  The  mingling  of 
Greco-Egyptian  symbolism  and  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation  is  particularly  well  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  selections  on  the  legend 
of  the  phoenix.  The  reader  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  medieval  satirist  Jean 
de  Meung  identified  as  an  occultist  and 
his  share  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

To  those  whose  curiosity  keeps  them 
on  the  alert  for  literatures  neglected  in 
the  shuffle  of  changing  tastes  and  tra¬ 
ditional  predilections  the  present  volume 
should  be  a  happy  acquisition. — Anna 
Badakian.  Syracuse  University. 

^  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  he  deuxihme 
sexe.  Vol.  I:  Les  faits  et  les  mythes. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  399  pages.  435 
fr. — Simone  de  Beauvoir  has  written  an 
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impressive  work  about  women.  She 
traces  their  history  through  centuries, 
offering  interestirig  comments.  By 
means  of  logic  rather  than  emotion  she 
disqualifies  the  reasons  men  have  for¬ 
warded  for  centuries  why  women  should 
be  regarded  as  inferior,  disproving  by 
her  own  example  their  main  argument 
—that  woman  is  lacking  in  intelligence 
and  logic.  The  author  docs  not  deny 
the  obvious  shortcomings  of  the  female 
sex,  but  holds  them  due  to  suppression 
in  every  form  rather  than  to  lack  of  nat¬ 
ural  endowment.  This  reviewer  agrees 
wholeheartedly  with  her  main  points, 
if  not  with  every  detail  set  forth  in  her 
exhaustive  work. — Marianne  Singard. 
New  York  City. 

Jean  Cassou,  Ernest  Ansermet, 

Thierry  Maulnicr,  Max-Pol  Fouchet, 
Adolphe  Portmann,  Elio  Vittorini, 
Charles  Morgan,  Gabriel  Marcel.  De¬ 
bats  sur  Van  contemporain.  Ncuchatcl. 
Baconnicrc.  1949.  411  pages.  21  Sw.  fr. 
—Yearly  gatherings  at  Geneva,  intend¬ 
ed  to  promote  and  integrate  European 
culture.  Eight  lectures  followed  by  seri¬ 
ous  and  animated  discussions:  a  very 
creditable  performance.  Yet  this,  like  all 
collective  works,  is  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Any  one  of  the  eight  participants 
could  have  written  a  better  book.  Chief 
problem  in  European  art  to-day:  should 
it  be  "engagiy  committed  to  a  collec¬ 
tive  ideal?  If  not,  the  result  might  be 
pluralism,  which  is  often  dreaded  as 
anarchy  and  the  dissolution  of  culture. 
Both  Vittorini  and  Morgan  deal  direct¬ 
ly  with  this  subject;  all  have  it  present 
in  their  minds.  Morgan’s  plea  for  perfect 
independence  of  writers  is  particularly 
cogent.  “S’engager"  is  to  abdicate  one’s 
personality,  the  raison  d’etre  of  an  artist. 
A  free  soul  is  committed  only  to  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it,  without  any  regard 
for  party  lines,  loyalties  or  orthodoxies. 
— Albert  Gu^rard,  Sr.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Gonzague  True.  Pascal.  Son  temps 

etle  ndtre.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1949. 
396  pages.  480  fr. — M.  True’s  study  of 


Pascal  is  conceived  with  the  twofold 
purpose  of  reappraising  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  figure  and  bringing  the  faith  that 
absorbed  him  closer  to  modern  man.  The 
author  considers  the  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pascal  to  have  been  a  continu¬ 
ous,  painful  quest  for  salvation  ^yhich 
made  inevitable  his  association  with 
Port-Royal,  impelled  him  to  defend  and 
expand  the  Jansenist  doctrine  in  the 
Provinciates  and  to  demonstrate  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Christianity  in  the  Pensies. 

M.  True  writes  with  the  assurance 
of  the  militant  believer  whose  faith  al¬ 
lays  every  doubt  and  furnishes  him  with 
ready  answers  for  Voltaire  and  modern 
materialists  who  have  viewed  Pascal,  the 
”e§rayant  genie!’  as  a  genius  gone 
astray. — Robert  W.  Kretsch.  City  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York. 

^  Simone  Weil.  L’ enracinement.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1949.  253  pages.  360  fr. 
— These  posthumous  reflections  on  civic 
reconstruction  by  a  broadly  experienced 
and  high-minded  social  worker  postu¬ 
late  four  obstacles  which  prevent  us  from 
achieving  a  worthwhile  civilization, 
namely:  a  false  conception  of  greatness, 
the  debasement  of  the  sense  of  justice, 
idolatry  of  money,  and  the  lack  of  re¬ 
ligious  inspiration.  To  Mile  Weil,  the 
most  important  and  the  most  neglected 
need  of  every  human  being  is  to  be 
"rooted”  in  participation  in  group  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  France,  factory  and  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  form  the  most  “de-rooted” 
groups.  Like  all  mankind  they  crave 
order,  liberty,  obedience,  responsibility, 
equality,  a  hierarchy,  honor,  punish¬ 
ments,  freedom  of  opinion,  security,  pri¬ 
vate  and  collective  property,  and  truth. 
— Wm.  Leonard  Schwartz.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Jaques  Courvoisier.  Zwingli.  Ge¬ 
neve.  Labor  et  Fides.  1947.  199 
pages.  5.75  Sw.  fr. — This  is  a  readable 
and  well  documented  monograph  on  the 
Swiss  reformer  and  an  account  of  those 
political  and  social  events  whose  course 
was  in  part  determined  by  Zwingli’s  dy¬ 
namic  personality.  The  book  is  written 
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strictly  from  the  Protestant  point  of 
view  but  shows  familiarity  with  the  the¬ 
ological  (though  not  with  the  philo¬ 
sophical)  problems  underlying  the  re¬ 
ligious  revolts  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  remarks  concerning  Luther’s  nomi¬ 
nalism  and  Zwingli’s  realism  are  philo¬ 
sophically  incorrect. — Kurt  F.  Rein¬ 
hardt.  Stanford  University. 

W  Rene  Grousset.  Figures  de  proue. 

Paris.  Plon.  1949.  iii-|-337  pages. 
330  fr. — This  work  by  a  renowned  his¬ 
torian  and  authority  on  Oriental  art  sur¬ 
veys  the  influence  which  certain  heroic 
figures  have  exerted  at  crucial  moments 
upon  the  course  of  civilization.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  achievements  of  leaders 
ranging  from  Pericles  to  Bismarck,  M. 
Grousset  offers  penetrating  analyses  of 
the  men  themselves  in  the  light  of  their 
heredity  and  milieu.  An  essay  on  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  stresses  that  hero’s  com¬ 
plex  lineage  and  his  consciousness  of 
fulfilling  the  Achilles  myth.  The  author 
pK>rtrays  Bismarck  as  a  comp>ositc  of  “la 
prudence  de  Metternich  servant  le  genie 
de  Napoleon,’’  and  emphasizes  the  role 
of  Junker  tradition  in  molding  the 
statesman’s  career.  In  a  .section  dealing 
with  Asia,  M.  Grousset  suggests  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  attraction  Chinese 
culture  held  for  Genghis  Khan’s  grand¬ 
son,  Khoubilai,  Christianity  might  to¬ 
day  be  dominant  in  the  East. 

The  author  imparts  an  element  of  sus¬ 
pense  to  the  decisions  of  his  titanic 
characters  and  gives  the  reader  a  clear 
picture  of  history  in  the  making. — Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Kretsch.  The  City  College  of 
New  York. 

^  G.  Hardy.  Portrait  de  Lyautey. 

Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1949.  418  pages 
-|-  9  plates. — It  is  suitable  and  timely 
that  one  who  knew  Marshal  Lyautey 
intimately  and  collaborated  with  him 
for  many  years  should  give  us  a  portrait 
of  the  great  Frenchman.  Ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  admiration  may  tip  the  scales 
a  bit;  yet  M.  Hardy  is  objective  and 
sound  of  judgment.  He  also  is  a  striking 
personality.  It  was  his  independent  spir¬ 


it,  his  devotion  to  an  ideal  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  that  made  Lyautey  select  him 
as  Director  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts 
in  Morocco. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  reached  by  these  two — and  others 
also  carried  on  the  wings  of  Lyautey ’s 
enthusiasm — can  only  hope  that  25  years 
and  a  war  have  not  destroyed  all  of  it. 

Comparatively  litde  is  known  of  Ly¬ 
autey  outside  France,  because  his  career 
was  limited  to  the  colonies  and  protec¬ 
torates.  Accused  on  one  hand  of  having 
the  army  mentality,  he  was  also  harshly 
criticized  for  his  friendship  with  the 
Moroccans.  He  always  preferred  peace¬ 
ful  means.  He  bent  all  his  energy  to  help 
Moroccans  maintain  and  develop  their 
native  civilization.  He  encouraged  the 
young  and  opened  opportunities  for 
them.  The  experience  of  the  first  World 
War  vindicated  him.  Morocco  was  not 
only  faithful  to  the  cause  of  France  but 
contributed  economically  to  the  victory. 
It  is  on  a  hillside  above  Rabat  that  Ly¬ 
autey  is  buried. 

M.  Hardy  shows  in  this  book,  often 
by  Lyautey ’s  own  words  in  reports  and 
in  letters  to  intimates,  that  the  Marshal 
strove  and  groped,  often  painfully,  to 
realize  his  high  ideals. — Jeanne  d’Ucel. 
Norman,  Okla. 

^  Leon  Homo.  Vespasien,  Vempereur 
du  bon  sens.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1949.  400  pages.  570  fr. — This  scholarly 
book,  written  according  to  the  very  best 
tradition  of  the  French  classical  his¬ 
torians,  is,  to  this  reviewer’s  knowledge, 
the  first  comprehensive  monograph  on 
Vespasian,  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  among  the  Roman 
emperors.  Though  not  adding  any  real¬ 
ly  new  conception  to  the  known  picture 
of  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  empire 
after  its  first  deep  crisis,  it  summarizes 
with  marvelous  lucidity  and  in  a  very 
readable  shape  our  knowledge  about  that 
important  epoch  of  history  up  to  the 
most  recent  findings  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  this  field. — Henry  Walter 
Brann.  New  York  City. 
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Robert  dc  Traz.  Pierre  Loti.  Paris. 

Hachcttc.  1948.  187  pages.  200  fr. — 
This  is  a  readable,  thoughtful  book 
which  may  possibly  arouse  a  brief  spark 
of  renewed  interest  in  an  author  who 
has  by  now  all  but  vanished  from  the 
public  mind. 

De  Traz  presents  his  subject  sympa¬ 
thetically,  with  deep  psychological  in¬ 
sight  and  understanding.  He  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware,  however,  that  there  is  no 
place  in  this  century  for  the  spirit  that 
was  Pierre  Loti’s,  and  that  his  popularity 
is  past  for  reasons  not  to  be  reversed. 

This  book  therefore  seems  destined 
to  have  more  documentary  value  than 
literary  interest  for  the  present-day  read¬ 
er. — Marianne  Singard.  New  York  City. 

^  Jacques  Bainville.  Journal  1919- 

1926.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  274  pages. — 
The  eminent  French  historian  Jacques 
Bainville  has  published  a  diary  he  kept 
from  1919  to  1926,  in  which  he  put  down 
his  impressions  about  the  international 
events  of  the  time.  His  remarks  on  his 
fears  concerning  the  future  are  so  lucid 
that  for  us,  some  thirty  years  after,  they 
seem  to  be  pure  prophecies.  He  shows 
the  danger  of  rebuilding  the  strength  of 
Germany,  so  that  the  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  bankers  of  New  York  were 
able  to  return  to  “business  as  usual”  with 
her,  while  the  French  witnessed  the 
German  hydra  being  born  again  of  its 
ashes.  He  compares  the  old  diplomacy 
to  the  one  brought  with  World  War  I, 
and  expresses  this — alas!  too  savoury — 
thought:  “A  statesman  who  has  no  his¬ 
toric  formation  resembles  a  surgeon  who 
has  never  been  in  a  hospital,”  and  he 
deplores  the  mistakes  made  by  politicians 
turned  overnight  into  self-made  diplo¬ 
mats. 

Since  history  repeats  itself,  the  Journal 
of  Jacques  Bainville  is  worthy  of  our 
deep  meditations. — Edmond  de  Jaive. 
Gulf  Park  College. 

^  Colette.  Le  Janal  bleu.  Paris.  Fe- 
renezi.  1949.  242  pages.  350  fr. — 
Fortunately  for  us,  Colette  did  not  stick 
to  her  “honest  decision,”  when  four 


years  ago  she  presented  VStoile  vesper 
as  her  last  work!  Le  Janal  bleu  is  again 
a  book  of  memories,  dreams,  and  medi¬ 
tations,  but  this  time  a  smiling  wisdom 
triumphs  over  suffering,  vitality  over 
fatigue,  gratitude  over  bitterness.  Noth¬ 
ing  sensational,  nothing  novel  in, these 
250  pages.  “Choisir,  noter  ce  qui  est 
marquant,  garder  I’insolite,  climiner  le 
banal,  ce  n’est  pas  mon  affaire,  puisque, 
la  plupart  du  temps,  e’est  I’ordinaire  qui 
me  pique  et  me  vivifie,”  she  gently  warns 
the  reader;  but  it  is  precisely  in  this 
superior  banality  that  Colette’s  magic 
blending  of  tragic  and  comic  reality  with 
reverie  and  fantasy  is  to  be  found.  Under 
the  Janal  bleu — a  strong  lamp  with  a 
blue  shade  which  lights  her  sickroom 
day  and  night — Colette  pursues  more  in¬ 
timately  than  ever  her  thoughts  and 
the  movements  of  her  heart.  Whether 
she  chats  about  wine,  cats,  or  post-war 
children  “qui  sont  aussi  loin  de  la  pu- 
deur  que  de  I’impudeur,”  whether  she 
evokes  flowers,  birds,  or  friends — Jean 
Marais,  Cocteau,  Lcon-Paul  Fargue,  and 
others — she  offers,  in  spite  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  sprightliness  of  the  tone,  a  wealth 
of  wisdom,  penetration,  and  courage 
which  can  hardly  be  found  in  a  folio  of 
ethics. — Renee  Lang.  Wells  College. 

^  Julien  Green.  Journal  1943-1945. 

Paris.  Plon.  1949.  285  pages.  240  fr. 
— The  present  volume  is  the  fourth  in 
the  series  of  Julien  Green’s  journals.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  until  his  return  to  France 
in  September,  1945,  he  was  occupied  in 
the  United  States  with  OWI  broadcasts, 
lectures  and  a  summer  professorship  at 
Mills  College,  California.  Against  a 
tenuous  war  background.  Green  pre¬ 
sents  his  random  thoughts  and  observa¬ 
tions,  expressions  of  nostalgia  for  Paris, 
literary  criticisms  and  religious  medi¬ 
tations.  His  observation  on  post-war 
Parisian  life  are  interesting  although 
brief  and  incidental.  Mr.  Green  pur¬ 
ports  to  address  himself  largely  to  the 
reader  of  the  year  2000,  to  show  him 
what  a  writer  of  this  age  was  like.  The 
banalities  of  one  age  may  provide  enter- 
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taintncnt  for  a  future  age,  but  for  the 
contemporary  reader  this  subjective  note¬ 
book  is  likely  to  have  an  appeal  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  interest  in  Julien 
Green’s  inner  life. — f.  F.  Lynch.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington. 

^  Jules  Monnerot.  Sociologie  du  Com- 
munisme.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1949. 
510  pages.  700  fr. — A  very  solid  study, 
of  the  ambitious  Spengler-Toynbee  type, 
about  half-way  between  them  in  quality. 
Well  written,  with  a  tendency  to  the 
pedantic:  excessive  use  of  quotes  and 
italics  for  emphasis.  Part  I,  L'Islam  du 
XXeme  siecle,  and  Part  III,  Les  re¬ 
ligions  siculieres  et  Vlmperium  Mundi, 
ably  support  the  thesis  implied  in  their 
titles,  viz.  that  Bolshevism  (let  us  keep 
the  word  Communism  pure)  is  a  re¬ 
ligion.  Part  II,  Dicdectique,  implies  that 
Hegel  and  Marx  are  the  fountain-heads 
of  Bolshevism,  whereas,  according  to 
the  other  two  parts,  they  would  seem  to 
be  only  its  rationalization.  I  wonder  if 
any  religion  ever  started  with  a  theology, 
or  any  revolution  with  an  ideology:  “In 
the  beginning  was  the  Act,  not  the 
Word.’’  Author  irreproachably  ortho¬ 
dox,  yet  says:  “Entre  la  proprictc  privee, 
d’ailleurs  de  plus  en  plus  limitce  en  Oc¬ 
cident  ‘pour  cause  d’utilite  publique,’  et 
le  systeme  russe,  il  y  a  toutes  sortes  de 
formes  intermediaires.”  A  truism;  but  it 
will  keep  the  book  out  of  certain  school 
libraries. — Albert  Guirard,  Sr.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Jean  Variscre.  Petain  avail  raison. 

Paris.  Vigie.  1949.  210  pages.  360  fr. 
— Interspersed  with  his  own  mournful, 
puerile  lamentations  over  France’s  pres¬ 
ent  chaotic  political  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  the  author  gives  selections  from 
Petain’s  vague  pronouncements  for  the 
reconstruction  of  France — for  reviving 
spiritual  life,  emphasizing  the  joy  and 
dignity  of  labor,  creating  peasant  cor¬ 
porations,  ending  the  class  conflict  of 
labor  and  capital,  and  giving  new  health 
to  education  and  family  life.  Whatever 
Petain  may  have  intended,  it  does  him 
little  credit  to  be  the  hero  of  such  an 


emotional  and  fuzzy-minded  volume  as 
this.  The  author  is  now  evidently  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  de  Gaulle  who,  he  likes  to  be¬ 
lieve,  holds  views  similar  to  those  of 
Petain. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Andre  Siegfried.  Afrique  du  Sud. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1949.  160 
pages.  210  fr. — Andre  Siegfried,  whose 
works  on  Great  Britain,  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  United  States,  are  uni¬ 
versally  known,  has  published  now  a 
study  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
which  according  to  him  is  a  land  of 
grave  problems.  Political  problem:  the 
majority  of  the  white  population  is  of 
Dutch  origin  and  language,  and  has  not 
forgotten  the  Boer  war  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Racial  problem:  the  mere  two  and  a  half 
million  white  men,  British  and  Dutch 
combined,  are  submerged  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  waves  of  the  already  eight  million 
prolific  colored  peoples.  Strategical  prob¬ 
lem:  the  Cape  route,  having  returned 
to  its  previous  status  of  life-line  of  the 
Empire,  might  be  placed,  in  case  of  war, 
in  a  perilous  position  by  both  the  po¬ 
litical  and  the  racial  situations. 

Finally,  the  author  studies  with  an 
excusable  pessimism  the  loss  of  prestige 
the  white  race  has  suffered  in  the  face 
of  the  colored  peoples  over  the  world, 
due  to  the  two  last  wars,  and  the  possible 
consequence  of  this  loss.  With  impartial¬ 
ity,  clearness,  and  a  keen  sense  of  po¬ 
litical  vision,  Andre  Siegfried  sounds  a 
warning  to  the  white  race  worthy  of 
meditation. — Edmond  de  Jaive.  Gulf 
Park  College. 

^  Marie  Mauron.  Le  taureau,  ce  dieu 
qui  combat.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1949.  318  pages  16  plates.  420  fr. — A 
rather  interesting  book  on  the  wild  cattle 
which  roam  the  marshes  of  the  Rhone 
Delta,  the  Camargue.  With  their  horns 
pointing  almost  straight  up,  they  are  the 
typical  descendants  of  the  Asiatic  bo- 
vines  which  migrated  towards  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  shores  in  prehistoric  time.  Dei¬ 
fied  as  the  Sun-god  in  several  countries, 
the  Greek  tauros  became  in  turn  the 
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Minotaur,  the  Golden  Calf  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  the  taurus  of  Mitra,  etc.  The  noble 
and  wild  taureau  of  the  Camargue,  just 
as  it  is  alive  today,  was  represented  in 
prehistoric  drawings  on  high  rocks  of 
the  French  Alps,  in  caverns,  on  Gallo- 
Roman  monuments,  on  ancient  pottery 
and  coins.  According  to  Marie  Mauron, 
it  is  the  pure  image  of  the  deified  animal. 
She  glorifies  it  with  an  exuberant  and 
never-wavering  admiration,  magnified, 
perhaps,  in  her  mind  by  the  generous 
sun  of  Provence. — Edmond  de  ]aive. 
Gulf  Park  College. 

Maurice  Toesca.  La  question  des 

femmes.  Paris.  Bader-Dufour.  1949. 
236  pages. — M.  Toesca  ( 1904-)  becomes 
convincing  on  the  post-war  period. 
Equal  rights  for  women  are  in  sight; 
even  Catholics  tend  in  this  direction,  de¬ 
spite  many  recalcitrants,  and  men  con¬ 
cede  that,  where  nerves  count,  women 
are  equals,  as  doctors,  teachers,  spies, 
even  fighters.  They  act  efficiendy,  un¬ 
bound  by  dreamy  idealisms  and  poetic 


“A  great  writer  is  a  man  who  has  the 
art  of  surprising  us  by  telling  us  what 
we  knew  already.” — Jean  Rostand. 

Only  31  years  old,  the  French  author 
Jacques  Laurent  has  already  written — 
and  published — some  eighty  books  un¬ 
der  some  twenty  different  pseudonyms. 
He  is  best  known  to  a  large  audience  as 
the  author  of  the  sensationally  success¬ 
ful  historical  novel  Caroline  chSrie,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1948,  which  has  sold  some 
300,000  copies  and  is  still  going  strong. 
He  accomplished  that  feat  under  the 
nom  de  plume  Cecil  Saint-Laurent.  Un¬ 
der  his  real  name,  he  is  the  author  of  Les 
corps  tranquilles,  a  roman  d  clef  which 
has  alarmed  and  chilled  the  habituSs  of 
the  literary  cafes  around  Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres.  As  Albcric  Varenne,  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  author  published  a  serious  his¬ 
torical  study,  Quand  la  France  occupait 
I’Europe,  now  a  recognized  textbook. 
And  as  Roland  Charneze,  Laurent  is 


politics.  “And  the  arts.?”  Unlike  Mme 
de  Beauvoir  in  her  Deuxibme  sexe,  M. 
Toesca  feels  that  this  is  the  natural  do¬ 
main  of  men,  wherein  women  are  intrin¬ 
sically  the  exception.  “And  physical 
strength?”  A  tendencious  myth  in  this 
machine  age  where  diligence  counts. 
“But  the  children?”  Men  might  perhaps 
do  better  service  than  women.  “And 
human  survival?”  Women  are  less  prone 
to  fantasy,  in  their  violence. 

The  American  male:  pin-ups,  music- 
hall  paraphernalia  and  burlesques  prove 
a  need  to  recall  the  male  to  his  role 
(Europeans  need  no  such  collective  ex¬ 
altations);  woman  here  has  a  far  greater 
degree  of  rights,  a  counter-offensive  is  in 
order  to  deaden  the  shock.  M.  Toesca 
has  shown  us  the  problem  of  women  in 
his  novels,  Le  Suicide  indirect  (1943), 
Le  Singe  bleu  (Prix  Courteline,  1948), 
and  especially  Les  Scorpionnes  (1947), 
whose  tide  immortalizes  androphagia 
among  these  insects  and  its  echoes 
among  ourselves. — Francis  J.  Carmody. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


the  author  of  mystery  thrillers  and  pulp 
magazine  love  stories  which  arc  most 
popular  with  the  public.  Just  to  remain 
in  the  realm  of  the  unusual,  this  most- 
read  French  novelist  has  rcccndy  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  the  least-read  authoresses, 
the  daughter  of  actor  Henri  Rolland. 

Circulo  Litcrario,  the  Spanish  Book 
Club,  has  begun  operations  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Originating  in 
Argentina,  the  organization  had  already 
extended  its  activities  to  Chile,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Mexico,  Colombia  and  Cuba. 
Circulo  Literario  selects  each  month  im¬ 
portant  books  published  in  Spanish,  and 
considers  both  translations  and  originals. 
The  club  prints  its  own  books  in  cloth- 
bound  editions.  Conditions  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  club  arc  the  usual  ones.  Mem¬ 
bers  must  purchase  four  books  a  year. 
They  receive  a  free  book  when  they  join 
and  a  free  book  for  every  four  purchased 
thereafter. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  Head-Liners") 


^  Hubert  Bccher  S.  J.  Ernst  Jiinger, 
Mensch  und  Werk^.  Warendorf.  J. 
Schncllschc  Buchhandlung.  1949.  110 
pages.  3.20  dm. — The  author  gives  a 
brief  summary  of  Jiinger’s  life  and  work. 
As  an  attempt  to  present  the  facts  with¬ 
out  political  prejudice,  this  book  marks 
progress  toward  an  objective  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Jiinger’s  unusual  and  even  puz¬ 
zling  development.  One  of  the  few 
prominent  stylists  of  post-war  Germany, 
he  started  as  an  aggressive  nihilist  with 
violent  attacks  against  the  traditional 
values  of  European  civilization.  His 
glorihcation  of  war,  power  and  tech¬ 
nique  played  an  important  role  in  the 
spiritual  preparation  of  the  Third  Reich, 
^fore  the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two, 
however,  he  turned  against  National  So¬ 
cialism  in  disgust  at  the  primitive  bar¬ 
barism  of  Hitler’s  regime.  After  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  pain  and  suffering  he  advo¬ 
cates  today  the  romantic  concept  of  a 
Christian  Europe, 

As  there  is  no  doubt  about  Jiinger’s 
sincerity  Becher  is  quite  right  in  de¬ 
fending  him  against  the  reproach  of  op¬ 
portunism.  But  he  goes  too  far  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  Jiinger’s  development  does 
not  show  any  radical  change  of  oudook. 
In  spite  of  certain  constant  elements  in 
Jiinger’s  way  of  thinking  there  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  difference  between  his  procla¬ 
mation  of  power  as  the  highest  value 
after  World  War  One  and  his  reverence 
for  Christianity  in  The  Peace  written 
from  1941  to  1944.  Zarathustra  has  been 
displaced  by  the  Bible — and  this  is  sure¬ 
ly  not  a  very  consistent  development  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  characteristic  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  segment  of  the  European  intelli¬ 
gentsia. — W.  H.  Rey.  Grinnell  College. 

*  Bernhard  Blume.  Thomas  Mann 
und  Goethe.  Bern.  Francke.  1949. 
155  pages.  8.80  Sw.  fr. — Professor  Blume 
analyzes  the  influence  of  Goethe  on 


Thomas  Mann  from  its  tenuous  begin¬ 
nings  to  the  profound  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  two  writers  as  revealed  in 
Mann’s  more  recent  wjrks.  The  impact 
of  the  personality  of  Goethe  upon  Mann 
and  his  thinking,  the  interpretation  of 
Goethe  by  the  creative  artist  as  well  as 
the  critic,  the  response  of  each  to  his 
times,  and  the  dissimilarities  between 
them  are  effectively  treated.  Especially 
penetrating  are  the  chapters  on  Mann’s 
use  of  irony,  his  conception  of  greatness, 
and  the  very  lucid  study  of  Dol(tor  Faus- 
tus,  its  place  in  the  total  of  his  work  and 
its  divergences  from  Goethe’s  concep¬ 
tion.  The  monograph  is  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Goethe’s 
influence  and  to  the  present-day  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Mann. — Siegfried  B.  Pul^- 
nat.  University  of  California  at  Davis. 

^  Wolfgang  Borchert.  Das  Gesamt- 
wer\.  Bernhard  Meyer-Marwitz,  ed. 
Hamburg.  Hamburgische  Biicherei/ 
Rowohlt.  1949.  420  pages.  13  dm. — War 
in  Russia,  German  prisons,  incurable 
sickness  left  their  marks  upon  the  life 
and  works  of  the  Hamburg  poet  who 
succumbed  in  November  1947  at  the  age 
of  26  in  a  Basel  hospital.  What  made 
him  suspect  and  made  him  taste  the  jails 
of  Nuremberg  and  Berlin  was  his  NO 
to  war  and  all  the  cruelties  it  implies. 
His  work,  including  the  previously  pub¬ 
lished  jail  story  Die  Hundeblume  and 
the  eternal  tragedy  of  the  home-coming 
soldier  who  is  always  “outside,”  Draus- 
sen  vor  der  T ur,  reminds  us  what  a  loss 
the  world  suffered  in  the  premature 
death  of  the  poet. — Max  Lederer.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

^  HtrhcTlCy^TZ.WeltrdtselimWort. 

Studien  zur  europdischen  Dichtung 
und  Philosophie.  Wien.  Bergland.  1948. 
322  pages. — Read  the  subde  analysis  of 
the  line  from  Ovid:  Flavaque  de  viridi 
stillabant  ilice  mella  (golden  from  the 
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green  oak  the  honey  was  dripping)  and 
vistas  open  into  the  world  literature  of 
centuries.  The  word  creates  a  being 
throughout  the  ages.  And  the  mission 
of  art  is  to  make  the  human  touch  di¬ 
vine.  Along  the  line  of  Dilthey  and 
Oundolf — Cysarz  considers  himself  a 
trustee  of  their  legacy — he  draws  ever 
wider  circles  around  the  concept  of  the 
creative  word,  embracing  Shakespeare, 
Descartes,  Goethe  and  Schopenhauer, 
Jean  Paul,  Raimund  and  the  Viennese 
theater,  Stifter  and  Rilke.  The  creative 
word  saves  all  ideas  and  categories  from 
becoming  a  dead  pattern.  They  have 
their  origin,  and  become  realities,  in  the 
holiness  of  the  word  from  the  dawn  of 
western  civilization  down  to  our  own 
resdess  age. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of 
Congress. 

Goethe.  Faust.  Vol.  I.  F.  C.  Endres, 

ed.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1949.  298  pages. 
— It  would  have  interested  me  to  read 
what  the  publishers  have  to  say  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  publication;  but  the  jacket  is 
blank,  which  is  probably  significant. 
Actually,  the  chief  justification  appears 
to  be  that  the  editor,  who  admits  to  70 
years,  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  study¬ 
ing  Faust  and  now  wishes  to  see  some 
of  the  results  of  his  labors  in  print.  His 
Vorwort  stresses  his  knowledge  of  “die 
Geheimlehren  aller  Kulturvdlker  und 
aller  Zeiten,”  and  he  appears  to  think 
that  this  is  vital  for  a  true  understanding 
of  Faust,  and  that  hardly  anything  else 
is  needed;  he  states  specifically,  “Ich 
habe  dagegen  fast  alles  Literarhistorische 
weggelassen.” — The  most  cursory  com¬ 
parison  with  such  a  Faust  commentary 
as  that  of  Witkowski  shows  how  thin, 
uneven,  and  inadequate  Endres’  notes 
are  for  anyone  who  should  wish  to  read 
Faust  with  nothing  else  to  guide  him. 
In  some  cases  the  information  given  is 
not  even  correct;  e.g.  the  historic  Faust 
was  named  Georg,  not  Johann,  and  the 
English  dramatist  was  Marlowe,  not 
Marlow. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford, 
California. 


^  Emil  Belzner.  Kolumbus  vor  der 

Landung.  Berlin.  Blanvalet.  1949. 
228  pages. — Emil  Belzner  is  a  European 
author  who  here  proves  his  great  and 
unique  talents  by  treating  a  subject  of 
American  history:  the  landing  of  Colum¬ 
bus  or,  more  exactly,  the  last  houfs  on 
his  ship,  while  he  recognizes  that  only 
a  few  miles  separate  him  from  the  new 
country  unknown  yet  to  any  European. 

Whether  this  Columbus  is  identical 
with  the  historic  admiral  bearing  the 
same  name  is  for  Belzner  a  question  of 
but  secondary  order  and  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  reader.  Belzner  strives  to 
portray  a  man  typical  of  his  times  and 
his  environment  and  who,  therefore  (be¬ 
cause  these  times  and  environment  have 
become  ripe  for  it),  had  to  take  the  great 
step  over  the  horizon  of  the  then  known 
world. 

Belzner’s  Columbus  is  everything  but 
a  hero.  He  abounds  in  weaknesses  and 
lacks  virtue.  And  his  mistakes  greatly 
surpass  his  good  deeds.  But  just  for  that 
he  appears  so  human.  Just  for  that  he 
is  so  convincingly  a  representative  of 
an  era  which  had  been  destined  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  do  great  deeds  of  world  histori¬ 
cal  importance. 

It  would  be  a  serious  omission  not  to 
underline  Belzner’s  unusual  forceful  dic¬ 
tion  as  well  as  his  gift  for  poetical  vision. 
In  the  self-assurance  and  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  his  art  he  sometimes  produces 
effects  which  remind  one  of  Flaubert’s 
Salammbd. 

In  1934,  at  the  peak  of  the  Nazi  rule 
in  Germany,  Belzner’s  book  was  banned 
from  the  market  as  “undesirable.”  In 
1949  it  received  the  Heinrich  Heine 
Prize  of  10,000  marks.  Both  facts  are 
easily  understood.  —  Werner  Richter. 
New  York  City. 

^  Gottfried  Benn.  Der  Ptolemder. 

Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1949.  139  pages. 
7.50  dm. — Benn’s  “formula”  has  three 
main  components:  challenging  or  cryp¬ 
tic  statements  (“Wenn  man  das  Ganze 
iiberblickt,  ist  es  von  grosser  Unver- 
standlichkeit  .  .  .”),  left<entered  radi¬ 
calism  (“Das  Intellektuelle  war  hoff- 
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nungslos,  die  Humanitat  ohne  Gchause, 
vicllcicht  noch  im  Bicncnstock  vorhan- 
den  and  the  seemingly  haphazard 

but  suggestive  juxtaposition  of  widely 
disparate  elements  (“Was  lebt  nicht  alles 
schon  seinen  Bartwuchs  in  irgendeinem 
Kyffhauser:  die  Mandschu  und  die 
Hohenstaufen,  die  Tennos  und  Scho- 
guns  und  die  Wollfritzen  aus  Lan¬ 
cashire  .  .  But  when  you  are  done 
you  hardly  know  what  it  was  all  about, 
and  you  certainly  have  enjoyed  neither 
a  novelette  nor  a  novel.  This  is  indeed 
caviar  to  the  general,  but  sophisticates 
like  Thomas  Mann  wax  lyrical  over  it. 
Taken  in  doses,  Benn  has  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fascination. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford,  Calif. 

*  Max  Brod.  Unambo.  Zurich.  Stein¬ 
berg.  1949.  303  pages.  12.50  Sw.  fr. 
— Unambo  is  the  name  of  a  mechanism 
which  produces  on  one  stage  (divided 
in  halves)  both  possibilities  of  occur¬ 
rences  and  developments  in  life,  instead 
of  the  one  chosen  answer  to  the  per¬ 
petual  dilemma:  either  this  or  that.  In 
his  novel  Brod  portrays  heroism  and 
villainy,  goodness  and  madness,  people 
who  promise  and  others  who  do  things, 
holiness  in  the  weak  and  poor,  and 
meanness  in  many  of  the  rich  and  strong. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  fiction,  meditation, 
romance,  and  truth,  a  novel  based  on  the 
shocking  as  well  as  fascinating  happen¬ 
ings  of  the  recent  Jewish-Arabian  war. 
— Rudolph  Seiden.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  Kasimir  Edschmid.  Der  Uebesengel. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1948.  397  pages. — 
Although  the  late  Felix  Salten  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  book  in  an  almost  passionate 
manner,  this  new  novel  by  one  of  the 
early  representatives  of  German  expres¬ 
sionism  is  as  didactic  in  its  historical- 
political  exhortations  as  it  is  unconvinc¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  its  love  affair. 
Lilge  so  many  German  authors,  Ed¬ 
schmid  displays  an  obsessive  love  for 
everything  Italian,  an  uncritical  admira¬ 
tion  which  leads  him  to  hymnical  ho¬ 
sannas  when  discussing  a  14th  century 
painting  or  the  obsolete  technique  of 


Italian  farmers.  In  order  to  indulge  in 
this  obsession,  he  has  chosen  as  his  hero 
a  rather  reflective  middle-aged  professor 
of  independent  means  who,  while  visit¬ 
ing  his  different  parcels  of  property 
sounds  off  like  a  travelogue  on  many 
learned  subjects.  The  German  girl  he 
falls  in  love  with  is  the  proper  mixture 
of  scientific  coolness  and  that  indefinable 
“mystery”  so  beloved  by  early  Ullstein 
novelists.  Here  and  there,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  landscape  or  a  building  re¬ 
minds  the  reader  that  the  author  once 
played  a  certain  part  in  German  letters; 
but  the  whole  novel,  untouched  by  the 
cataclysms  of  the  last  15  years,  reads  as 
though  it  were  written  for  the  Viennese 
equivalent  of  The  Cosmopolitan  Maga¬ 
zine. — Richard  Plant.  New  York  City 
College. 

^  Kurt  Kusenberg.  La  Botella  und 
andere  seltsame  Geschichten.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Rowohlt.  1947.  183  pages. — The 
title  of  this  collection  is  perfectly  suit¬ 
able  both  as  description  and  as  evalua¬ 
tion.  The  stories  are  indeed  strange  but 
very  little  besides.  An  imagination  abun¬ 
dant  in  phantastic  inventions  rather  than 
in  warm  humor  seems  to  have  created 
them.  Although  a  fairy  tale  element  oc¬ 
casionally  enters,  it  is  irony  blended  with 
satire  which  illuminates  the  scene,  and 
a  mechanical  noise  of  tricky  properties 
furnishes  the  accompaniment.  The  read¬ 
er  will  be  amused,  but  this  amusement  is 
short  and  shallow  because  it  is  not  rooted 
in  a  human  fate  or  figure. 

A  lucid  and  frequently  witty  style, 
and  an  economical  use  of  details  under¬ 
line  the  swift  sequence  of  events  which 
often  bow  rather  elegandy  toward  the 
pointe.  And  yet  it  seems  as  if  a  cleverly 
used  metric  form  ^  la  Morgenstern  or 
Ringelnatz  might  have  made  these 
stories  more  memorable  than  they  ac¬ 
tually  arc.  Albert  Kubin’s  drawings  on 
the  cover  of  the  book  indicate  very  well 
the  whimsical,  mysterious  spirit  of  its 
contents. — Hilde  D.  Cohn.  Swarthmorc 
College. 
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Hans  Werner  Richter.  Die  Geschla- 
genen.  Miinchen.  Dcsch.  1949.  459 
pages. — The  last  gruesome  battles  in  the 
mountains  of  Cassino,  and  long  months 
in  American  prison<amps  for  a  group 
of  anti-Nazis:  this  is  the  setting  of  one 
of  the  first  post-war  novels  written  by  a 
German  soldier.  Forced  to  fight  against 
their  convictions  though  unable  to  be¬ 
tray  themselves  or  their  country,  they 
suffer  tragedy  when  the  Nazis — un¬ 
hampered  and  unheeded  by  the  guards 
and  even  by  the  officers — terrorize  their 
opponents  as  in  the  days  of  the  German 
concentration  camps.  A  change  in  the 
command  and  the  approaching  victory 
of  the  Allies  alter  the  situation.  But  now 
the  prisoners  are  all  Nazis  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  is  the  great  disillusion  for 
the  honest  and  decent  anti-Nazis. 
Whether  true  or  not,  this  is  a  pessimis¬ 
tic  view,  by  an  anti-Nazi  author,  of  the 
American  concept  of  the  German  situa¬ 
tion. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

^  Elsa  Stoll.  Unvergesslicher  Sommer. 

Kempen  -  Niederrhein.  Thomas. 
1948.  329  pages.  4.80  dm. — Psychic,  so¬ 
cial,  and  geographical  milieu:  Lofty  de¬ 
votion  and  more  or  less  vain  ambition, 
aided,  abetted — and  confused — ^by  the 
heart-throbs  of  a  little  company  of  the¬ 
atrical  entertainers,  bringing  brief  for¬ 
getfulness  to  more  or  less  blasted  young 
lives  hungering  for  life  and  illusion  in 
the  midst  of  the  grim  realities  of  a 
bombed-out  industrial  city  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  West. 

So,  according  to  the  Jacket,  not  just 
another  cheap  love  story;  a  romance  of 
our  times,  structurally  clearly  thought 
out,  dictionally  masterful,  and  well-sus¬ 
tained  throughout  in  true  human  inter¬ 
est.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  is 
rather  rich  in  well-worded  aphorism.  As 
a  creative  work  of  art  it  may  possibly 
lack  something  of  the  inspired  vision 
that  can  make  the  final  synthesis  unfor¬ 
gettable. 

Concluding  lines  of  the  jacket:  “The 
novel  tells  of  the  strength  and  will  of 
indomitable  life  that  out  of  ruins  build 


a  new  world.”  That  is  a  story  that  can¬ 
not  be  told  too  often,  if  told  passably 
well. — Edward  F.  Hauch.  Orlando, 
Florida. 

^  Tausend  Gramm.  Wolfgang  Wey- 
rauch,  ed.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1949.  ' 
222  pages.  6.80  dm. — Recent  literary 
achievements  by  younger  present-day 
German  writers  may  have  induced  this 
reviewer  into  unwisely  nursing  eager 
hopes  regarding  the  offerings  of  the 
thirty  more  or  less  well-known  authors 
grouped  in  this  collection  of  short 
stories.  However,  it  is  rather  undistin¬ 
guished,  and  fails  to  live  up  to  such  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  editor  of  this  unwork¬ 
manlike  anthology  of  post-1945  prose 
has,  moreover,  accumulated  against 
himself  and  his  colleagues  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  odds  by  the  unwillingly  per¬ 
verse  procedure  of  preceding  the  texts 
of  the  contemporaries  with  five  “model” 
short  stories,  which  are  true  classics  of 
their  kind  (pieces  by  Hebbel,  Kleist, 
Maupassant,  Chekhov  and  Hebei),  and 
set  standards  difficult  enough  ever  to 
be  met  even  by  the  best. 

Nor  has  he  helped  the  cause  of  his 
friends  with  a  confused  and  confusing 
explanatory  epilogue  in  which  meaning¬ 
less  double-talk  is  mixed  with  factually 
contestable  statements  into  a  stylistically 
and  ideologically  indigestible  brew  of 
non-committal  commonplace  where  we 
recognize  all  too  easily  certain  program¬ 
matic  statements  issued  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  Neue  Sachlichl^eit  disciples. 
As  the  average  age  of  these  thirty 
“young”  German  authors  is  42  years, 
and  as  a  goodly  number  of  them,  not¬ 
withstanding  Weyrauch’s  insinuation  to 
the  contrary,  have  long  been,  for  better 
or  worse,  rather  well  known,  one  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  grant  the  customary  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances  reserved  to  “begin¬ 
ners.”  There  are  a  few  good  pages  and 
an  occasional  sparkle  of  talent,  to  be 
sure,  but  these  are  not  striking  enough 
to  be  singled  out  with  fanfare. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl.  Frohliche 
Armut.  Salzburg.  Otto  Miillcr.  1948. 
158  pages. — The  Austrian  novelist 
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Waggcri  here  builds  a  story  around  his 
own  childhood  years  in  Bad  Gastcin. 
The  work  has  the  freshness  and  interest 
such  personal  accounts  usually  have. 
The  autobiographical  element,  however, 
had  obviously  to  be  tuned  down  gready 
to  fit  into  the  simple  flow  of  a  story 
which,  moreover,  follows  closely  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  regionalist  plot-building.  The 
stress  consequendy  lies  less  on  problems 
of  personal  development  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions  than  on  a  warm¬ 
hearted,  if  not  sentimental,  description 
of  these  conditions  themselves.  The  book 
certainly  is  far  better  than  the  awkward 
tide  would  lead  one  to  expect. — Wolj~ 
gang  Patdsen.  Smith  College. 

*  Ernst  Wiechert.  Der  Richter.  Miin- 
chen.  Desch.  1948.  43  pages. — What 
happened  when  a  judge,  believing  in  the 
generally  binding  force  of  law,  learned 
that  his  son,  a  fanatical  Nazi,  had  mur¬ 
dered  an  enemy  of  the  Nazi  party? 
Wiechert  shows  the  outcome  by  describ¬ 
ing  three  confessions:  the  boy  praised 
by  his  party,  considered  stupid  by  “im¬ 
partial”  legal  authorities,  and  finely  ab¬ 
solved  by  the  dead  youngster’s  parents 
who  pardon  the  son  out  of  pity  for  his 
father.  In  his  characteristic  manner,  Wie¬ 
chert  implies  belief  in  Christian  values, 
solving  the  conflict  on  the  level  of  hu¬ 
man  souls  and  wills  unilluminated  by 
any  light  from  non-terrestrial  spheres. — 
Marianne  Bonwit.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley. 

^  Alexander  von  Bernus.  Gold  um 
Mitternacht.  1948.  248  pages, — Das 
irdische  Paradies.  1947.  224  pages. 
Niirnberg.  Hans  Carl. — Alexander  von 
Bernus  was  born  1880  in  Aeschach  near 
Lindau;  the  years  of  his  early  childhood 
he  spent  in  England,  later  he  studied  in 
Heidelberg  and  Speyer.  As  early  as  1902 
he  became  editor  of  the  Munich  maga¬ 
zine  Die  Freistatt;  one  year  later  his 
first  volume  of  poems  was  published. 
Repeatedly  he  translated  English  poets 
into  German,  for  the  first  time  in  1912, 
when  he  published  selected  poems  of 
John  Keats.  In  the  volume  Das  irdische 


Paradies,  dedicated  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  “from  where  so  many  great 
poets  and  spirits  of  England  have 
emerged,”  Bernus  shows  his  talent  in 
translating  Blake,  Morris,  Rossetti,  Lord 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Swinburne.  But 
his  own  poems,  collected  in  Gold  um 
Mitternacht,  seem  to  be  rather  stiff  in  ex¬ 
pression. 

Lyric  and  dramatic  poems,  personal 
love  and  fate  of  his  people,  allegory  and 
mystic  darkness  fill  these  pages,  which 
contain  a  certain  measure  of  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  self-importance.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  is  much  warmly  felt  intuition 
in  some  of  his  lyric  poems,  but  the  un¬ 
finished  and  rather  nebulous  art  of  ex¬ 
pression  weakens  the  expected  pleasure. 
The  national  German  themes  sometimes 
add  further  to  the  difficulty  of  under¬ 
standing  Bernus’  rather  mixed  verses. — 
Robert  Breuer.  New  York  City. 

^  Paula  von  Preradovi^.  Ritter,  Tod 
und  Teufel.  Innsbruck.  Oesterreich- 
ische  Verlagsanstalt.  1947.  117  pages. 
— It  is  a  sign  of  the  super  national  func¬ 
tion  of  the  much  maligned  old  Austria 
that  the  granddaughter  of  the  Croatian 
poet,  Petar  von  Preradovii!,  stands  in  the 
first  rank  of  German  lyric  poetry.  Ritter, 
Tod  und  Teufel  contains  some  fifty  of 
her  poems,  most  of  them  written  in  the 
years  of  oppression,  war,  and  defeat. 
The  main  theme  are  the  eight  sonnets 
which,  in  a  new  and  searching  interpre¬ 
tation,  use  Dvirer’s  famous  etching  as  a 
starting  point  for  a  unique  discussion 
of  the  religious  and  philosophic  issues  of 
fighting  Christendom  in  our  age  of 
Death  and  Devil.  Also  other  px)ems  such 
as  the  Christmas  Song  for  the  Mothers 
of  Those  Killed  in  the  War  and  the 
Prayer  of  a  Christian  in  These  Days 
make  this  collection  one  of  the  great  doc¬ 
uments  of  modern  religious  poetry.  A 
poem  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  power 
commemorates  the  dead  brother  of  the 
poet.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  form 
and  subject.  Three  poems  deal  with  the 
prophetic  poets  Suso,  Holderlin.  and 
Rilke,  with  the  few  stanzas  on  Rilke 
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giving  the  best  ever  said  about  him.  The 
beauty  of  nature  lives  in  poems  on  Dal¬ 
matia  and  on  England.  The  tragedy  of 
the  war  and  its  aftermath  is  reflected 
in  the  Winter  Songs  of  a  Mother  1942 
and  in  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the 
Vienna  Rhyme  Chronicle  1945,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  flaming  destruction  of  St. 
Stephen’s  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  and 
Western  civilization. — F.  M.  Wasser- 
mann.  Southwestern  College,  Memphis. 

Das  V erm'dchtnis.  Rene  Schickele, 

ed.  Freiburg.  Karl  Alber.  1948.  367 
pages.  12.50  dm. — The  unforgettable 
Alsatian  poet  and  novelist  who  began 
his  brilliant  career  as  an  expressionist 
but  will  be  mostly  remembered  as  the 
author  of  the  charming  love  story  Meine 
Freundin  Lo,  of  the  politically  far- 
reaching  novel  trilogy  Ein  Erbe  am 
Rhein  and  of  the  intriguing  Die  Witwe 
Bosca,  has  intensively  lived  the  drama 
of  bi  lingualism  and  experienced  both 
reward  and  suffering  from  his  nostalgic 
dream  of  French-German  reconciliation 
through  the  spiritual  communion  of  two 
complementary  civilizations.  German 
was  by  no  means  a  foster  tongue  to  the 
French  born  author;  he  grew  into  that 
language  and  mastered  it  to  utter  perfec¬ 
tion.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life,  which  were  the  years  of  his  retour 
to  his  native  France,  after  having  be¬ 
come  a  literary  refugee  from  Hitler’s 
Germany,  he  found  much  consolation 
and  many  reasons  for  hope  while  lov¬ 
ingly  and  competently  compiling  a  se¬ 
lection  of  the  best  German  verse  from 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  to  Fried¬ 
rich  Nietzsche.  His  text  is  indeed  an 
imperishable  poetic  legacy.  In  regard  to 
balance  and  emphasis,  and  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  poet’s  own  masterful  ver¬ 
sions  in  modern  German  of  the  ancient 
texts,  this  reviewer  feels  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  Schickele’s  anthology  as  somewhat 
superior  to  the  otherwise  rewarding  and 
authoritative  one  recently  published  by 
Pantheon  Books.  {Tausend  Jahre 
deutscher  Dichtung,  Curt  von  Faber  du 
Faur  and  Kurt  Wolf,  eds.,  reviewed  in 
BA,  Winter  1950.)  The  value  of  this  sig¬ 


nificant  work,  which  is  a  true  labor  of 
love,  is  considerably  enhanced  by 
Schickele’s  64  pages  of  biographical 
notes  on  the  authors  listed,  which,  by 
both  their  originality  and  their  unerring 
scholarship,  come  gratifyingly  close  to 
representing  the  most  useful,  revealing, 
and  stimulating  short  history  of  Ger¬ 
man  poetry  ever  written. — E.  E.  N. 

^  Quirin.  Engasser.  Der  faustische 
Mythos.  Rosenheim.  Inngau.  1949. 
62  pages. — “Is  Faust  the  Holy  Book  of 
the  Germans?’’  This  question  in  the  sub¬ 
tide  of  Engasser’s  critical  essay  demon¬ 
strates  the  author’s  endeavor  to  throw 
some  light  on  a  rather  controversial  prob¬ 
lem.  Weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
task  one  can  agree  with  the  author’s 
thesis  that  Goethe  for  the  first  time 
“mistreated”  the  Faust-saga  which  so 
far  had  been  climaxed  with  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  the  sinner.  On  the  other  hand, 
Engasser’s  essay  tries  to  put  too  much 
blame  on  the  German  people  as  a  whole, 
whose  past  atrocities  are  traced  back  to 
the  devastating  influence  of  the  Faust- 
mythos.  This  thesis,  it  seems,  is  even 
contradicted  by  the  author’s  statement 
that  the  Germans  know  only  some 
Zitate  of  Faust  but  never  bothered  much 
to  read  the  two  parts  of  the  drama.  An 
interesting  literary  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  poetic  ethics  and  morals,  but 
with  no  positive  solutions. — Robert 
Breuer.  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

^  Wilhelm  Fraenger.  Hieronymus 
Bosch.  Das  tausendjdhrige  Reich. 
Miinchen.  Winkler.  1947.  142  pages  -|- 
16  plates.  22  dm. — This  Babylonian 
Tower  of  symbolism  will  collapse  with¬ 
out  any  celestial  interference  because  of 
the  shakiness  of  its  own  foundation.  And 
yet  this  is  in  many  ways  a  beautiful  and 
an  amazing  book.  Beautiful  because 
Fraenger  has  a  vocabulary,  vast  and  deli¬ 
cate  at  once,  which  permits  him  to  link 
pictorial  images  to  words  and  sounds 
in  the  most  masterly  fashion.  Amazing 
because  Fraenger  shows  an  imposing 
learning  in  the  field  of  religious  history, 
especially  in  its  magical  and  mystical 
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aspects  and  not  less  in  the  field  of  Ger¬ 
man  folklore  and  Northern  art. 

The  object  of  his  analysis  is  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  pictorial  riddle-makers 
of  the  Western  painting — Hieronymus 
Bosch  and  his  triptych  with  Paradise, 
Hell  and  a  center  with  a  love  feast  of  un¬ 
explained  meaning.  Starting  from  the 
correct  observation  that  such  a  picture 
could  not  possibly  have  been  placed  in 
a  church,  the  author  concludes  that  it 
must  have  been  done  for  a  secret  sect 
which  focuses  on  the  concept  of  “free 
love.”  Consequently,  the  picture  was 
painted  for  “die  Briider  und  Schwestern 
vom  Freien  Geiste,”  a  libertine  move¬ 
ment  which  flowered  throughout  the 
later  medieval  period.  Fraenger  ex¬ 
plains  the  three  wings  as  a  painted  pro¬ 
gram  for  salvation,  an  erotic  mysterium 
in  which  Christianity  and  Nature-wor¬ 
ship  are  reconciled  and  the  dichotomy 
between  spirit  and  instinct  is  bridged. 
This  Adamitic  cult  of  a  mankind  before 
original  sin  is  presumably  carried  out  in 
a  unified  program  with  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  symbolic  representations  which 
were  handed  to  the  painter  by  the  mas¬ 
ter  “The  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit” 
whose  alleged  hidden  portrait  the  au¬ 
thor  believes  he  has  discovered  in  the 
central  panel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Bosch’s  vast 
com]X)sition  is  of  an  allegorical  nature. 
Fraenger’s  interpretations  are  learned 
as  well  as  ingenuous  so  that  from  time 
to  time  a  junction  occurs  between  pic¬ 
ture  and  explanation.  Yet,  as  a  whole, 
the  elaborate  system  must  remain  a  fic¬ 
titious  tale  as  long  as  the  presupposi¬ 
tion  of  the  general  idea,  that  of  a  neo- 
Platonic  Christian  cult  of  free  love,  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  vast  didactic  program,  can¬ 
not  be  proved.  Read  as  a  modern  fable 
on  the  meaning  of  sex,  this  is  a  profound 
book. — Alfred  Neumeyer.  Mills  College. 

**  Theodor  Ballaufl.  Das  Problem  des 
Lebendigen.  Eine  Vbersicht  iiber 
den  Stand  der  Forschung.  Bonn.  Hum¬ 
boldt.  1949.  185  pages. — No  doubt  a 
very  important  book  as  to  learning;  its 
acquaintance  both  with  philosophical 


and  scientific  contributions  to  the  psy- 
cho-physical  problem  is  excellent.  The 
old  Cartesian  dualism  of  soul  as  life 
on  the  one  hand,  and  body  as  “extended 
matter”  is  broken  down  in  favor  of  or¬ 
ganic  wholeness,  to  which  all  “organs” 
contribute  according  to  their  function. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Karl  August  Gotz.  Nietzsche  als 
Ausnahme.  Zur  Zerstdrung  des  Willens 
zur  Macht.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  Alber. 
1949.  xii+219  pages.  11  dm. — It  is  not 
so  much  the  heaviness  of  its  style  as  the 
opaqueness  of  its  contents  that  makes 
this  latest  Nietzsche  interpretation  al¬ 
most  inaccessible.  Any  attempt,  further¬ 
more,  to  reduce  Nietzsche’s  thought  to 
an  abstract  pattern  or  “system,”  without 
taking  sufficient  account  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  involved  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas,  must  of  necessity  fail 
to  do  justice  to  Nietzsche’s  “existential” 
integrity.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  point 
out  the  negative  or  nihilistic  implications 
in  such  concepts  as  Der  Wille  zur 
Macht.  Halcvy,  Jaspers,  Reyburn,  Cop- 
leston,  and  others  have  shown  that  a 
positive  appraisal  of  Nietzsche  is  pos¬ 
sible  from  very  different  philosophic  and 
religious  premises. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Suzanne  Heintz-Friedrich.  Aldous 
Huxley.  Entwid^lung  seiner  Meta- 
physi\.  Bern.  Francke.  1949.  13.20  Sw. 
fr. — Tfiis  book  is  clearly  useful  as  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  development 
and  change  of  Huxley’s  ideas.  It  is  even 
more  useful  in  shedding  light,  though 
quite  undesignedly,  on  the  old  question 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  “ideas”  are  a  prop¬ 
er  subject  for  the  novelist’s  imagination. 
In  pursuing  her  argument — that  Hux¬ 
ley’s  philosophical  position  is  one  of 
mysticism — the  author  neglects,  perhaps 
necessarily,  the  problem  of  Huxley’s 
capacity  as  an  artist.  His  mysticism  is  de¬ 
fined  here  as  an  “intellectual  mysticism,” 
by  which  apparently  little  more  is  meant 
than  his  emphasis  on  the  individual’s 
need  for  increasing  self-awareness. — 
Herbert  Sonthoff.  Swarthmore  College. 
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Rudolf  W.  Meyer.  Leibniz  und  die 
europdische  Ordnungs^rise.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hansischer  Gildenverlag.  1948. 
320  pages. — The  erudition  of  this  work 
is  as  convincing  as  its  lack  of  ostentation 
and  its  straight-forward  simplicity.  Its 
knowledge  of  the  age  comprises  minute 
details  of  Leibniz’  complex  relationships 
with  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  prob¬ 
lems  of  politics,  history,  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  There  still  is  no  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  Leibniz,  (the  planned  edition  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  of  40 
large  volumes  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  adverse  events  of  this  century)  but 
the  author  is  at  home  both  in  what  is 
generally  known  and  in  what  is  general¬ 
ly  not  known  of  Leibniz’  bulky  produc¬ 
tion.  The  first  chapter,  reviewing  all  im¬ 
portant  literature  about  him,  grips  the 
reader  immediately  with  a  sense  of  mas¬ 
tery.  The  standpoint  of  the  book  may  be 
called  a  dialectical  existentialism,  which 
understands  Leibniz  aside  from  his  own 
precarious  and  painfully  problematic 
situation  in  the  political  world  and  in 
the  crisis  between  a  Christian  past  and 
a  naturalistic-mechanistic  present.  The 
analogy  of  the  German  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  today 
lends  timeliness  to  many  of  the  amazing 
quotations. 

The  first  part  shows  Leibniz  as  a  “re¬ 
sponsible  partner’’  in  representing  a  Ger¬ 
man  national  unity  against  the  division 
of  the  Reich  into  several  hundred  dwarf 
principalities;  likewise  a  world-citizen, 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  human  culture 
reconciling  cultural  differences.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  lets  the  philosophy  of  Leibniz 
grow  out  of  and  reflect  this  existential 
situation,  terminating  in  the  themes  of 
freedom,  destiny,  monadological  loneli¬ 
ness  and  universal  harmony.  At  no  point 
is  the  threatening  and  problematic  pres¬ 
ence  of  opposites  lost  sight  of. — Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Alfred  Schuler.  V erantwortung. 

Vom  Sein  und  Ethos  der  Person. 
Krailing  vor  Miinchen.  Wewel.  1948. 
262  pages. — The  author,  who  teaches 
Catholic  theology  at  the  Darmstadt  Ped¬ 


agogical  Institute,  presents  a  careful  and 
at  times  profound  phenomenology  of 
human  personality  and  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

His  broad  Thomism  creatively  adapts 
the  vital  truths  of  the  philosophia  per- 
ennis  as  espoused  by  Christian-humanist 
thinkers  of  the  past  and  present.  He 
finds  the  roots  of  human  responsibility 
in  the  “Incarnation”:  “In  Christus  ist 
die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen,  Antwort 
zu  sein,  wieder  sichtbar  geworden  .  .  . 
Im  Glauben  wird  ihm  Sollen  wieder 
als  Antwort-Pflicht  sichtbar.”  Intellec¬ 
tually  and  methodologically  Schuler  is 
obviously  indebted  to  Husserl’s  phe¬ 
nomenology,  Heidegger’s  "Existential- 
Philosophie,"  and  Emil  Brunner’s  dia¬ 
lectical  theology. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Wilhelm  Vershofen.  Erlebnis  und 
V erk}drung.  Stuttgart,  Reclam.  1949. 
176  pages.  6.50  dm. — The  author  is 
known  in  the  practical  world  of  eco¬ 
nomic  organization.  He  is  an  expert 
on  technical  questions  and  on  problems 
of  economic  history.  But  what  he  offers 
in  this  book  is  something  like  a  philo¬ 
sophical-poetic  testament.  He  speaks 
about  significant  visions;  immediate,  de¬ 
cisive  experiences;  tragic  purifications; 
meetings  in  life  which  may  suddenly, 
unexpectedly,  alter  everything.  It  is  a 
very  rich  book,  a  very  personal  book, 
about  which  little  is  said  if  one  should 
say:  Its  attitude  is  religious;  it  is  ethical; 
it  stresses  the  inestimable  value  of  in¬ 
tuitive  imagination  and  the  dangers  of 
abstract  generalizing,  of  merely  tech¬ 
nical-physical  science.  The  reader  is 
stimulated  to  live  with  it;  stimulated  to 
produce  reflections  on  that  which  he  has 
“seen.”  Some  striking  quotations  from 
great  philosophers  reveal  in  flashes  that 
the  seemingly  spontaneous  reflection  is 
guided  by  a  profound  and  proper  erudi¬ 
tion  in  so<alled  professional  philosophy. 
— Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Bernard  von  Brentano.  August  Wil¬ 
helm  Schlegel.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1949. 
293  pages.  10  dm. — This  book  unites  in 
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the  most  satisfactory  way  scholarship 
(bibliography  and  index  at  the  end)  and 
psychology,  literary  criticism,  politics, 
and  romance.  The  versatile  personality 
of  A.  W.  Schlegel  radiates  into  more 
than  one  or  two  countries,  into  more 
than  one  or  two  spiritual  realms,  for  not 
only  was  he  the  reviver  of  the  German 
Middle  Ages  and  the  translator  of 
Shakespeare,  but  he  also  proclaimed 
Dante  and  Calderon,  and  introduced 
Sanskrit  literature  into  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  personal  relations 
with  Goethe,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
Schiller,  Caroline  Michaelis,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  add  literary  and  sentimen¬ 
tal  interest  and  glamour  to  this  biogra¬ 
phy,  which  thus  becomes  a  lively  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  com¬ 
prehensive  periods  of  intellectual  history. 

“Grossziigig  und  Genau  schliessen 
einander  nicht  aus,”  says  the  author  in 
his  preface,  and  indeed,  his  rich  and 
partially  new  documentation  and  his  ex¬ 
cellent  acquaintance  with  French  letters 
never  interfere  with  the  literary  quality 
of  this  book,  which  reads  like  a  novel. 
— Renee  Lang.  Wells  College. 

^  Wolfram  Eberhard.  Chinas  Ge- 
schichte.  Bern.  Francke.  1948.  404 
pages  -f"  16  plates.  22.50  Sw.  fr. — This 
brief  volume  has  attempted  to  cover  four 
thousand  years  of  Chinese  civilization. 
While  the  author  himself  admits  the  im- 
p>ossibility  of  the  task  he  has  neverthe¬ 
less  brought  clearly  into  focus  the  perti¬ 
nent  events  of  the  various  periods.  Al¬ 
though  he  apparently  intended  to  write 
a  balanced  historical  study,  his  major 
emphasis  remains  with  Old  China  (three 
pages  to  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities 
1937-1945). 

Despite  the  fact  that  nothing  new  has 
been  added  to  historical  study,  the  con¬ 
cise  yet  easy  style  of  the  German  makes 
this  volume  a  handy  library  addition 
for  rapid  reference  purposes. — Percy  W. 
Buchanan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Johannes  Hohlenberg.  Spren  Kierke¬ 
gaard.  Til.  W.  Batscher,  ed.  Maria 
Bachmann-Isler,  tr.  Basel.  Schwabe. 


1949.  456  pages.  22  Sw.  fr. — This  trans¬ 
lation  represents  the  first  Kierkegaard 
biography  available  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  Both  Hohlenberg  and  Walter 
Lowrie  have  disproved  the  late  Theodor 
Haecker’s  contention  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  write  a  biography,  and 
even  a  very  fascinating  biography,  of 
the  great  Danish  thinker.  Hohlenberg, 
while  relating  faithfully  Kierkegaard’s 
“stages  on  life’s  road,”  presents  more  of 
a  psychological  interpretation  than  Low¬ 
rie.  He  also  dwells  in  greater  detail  on 
Kierkegaard’s  relations  with  prominent 
contemporaries,  and  he  follows  Haeckcr 
in  stressing  the  essentially  Christian 
character  of  Kierkegaard’s  works  and 
messages  as  against  the  tendentious  dis¬ 
tortions  and  misrepresentations  of  Bran- 
des,  Hoffding,  and  Schrempf. — Kurt  F. 
Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

^  Lena  Voss.  Goethes  unsterbliche 
Freundin  Charlotte  von  Stein. 
Bleckede  a.d.Elbe.  Meissner.  1948.  156 
pages. — This  conscientious  account  of  a 
great  love  keeps  consistently  below  the 
level  of  that  love,  possibly  because  the 
author  insists  too  much  and  too  repeated¬ 
ly  on  the  chastity  of  her  heroine,  basing 
her  arguments  on  grand  concepts  which 
arc  so  delightfully  absent  from  Goethe’s 
letters  to  Charlotte  von  Stein.  While 
the  author  well  achieves  her  secondary 
purpose,  that  of  shedding  light  on  Karl 
August’s  Weimar,  her  principal  merit 
consists  in  arousing  interest  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  documents.  Infelicitous  images  mar 
an  otherwise  pleasant  style.  On  the 
whole,  Lena  Voss’  study  of  Charlotte’s 
relationship  to  Goethe  is  to  Barker  Fair- 
ley’s  Study  ...  as  a  ballad  to  a  sonata 
on  a  grand  theme. — Marianne  Bonwit. 
University  of  California. 

^  F.  A.  Hermens.  Mehrheitswahlrecht 
Oder  V erhdltniswahlrecht?  Bcrlin- 
Miinchen.  Dunckcr  &  Humblot.  1949. 
110  pages. — Professor  Hermens  argues 
with  great  clarity  and  forccfulncss 
against  proportional  representation  in 
the  election  systems  of  France,  Italy  and 
Western  Germany.  In  a  detailed  analysis 
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of  the  post-war  national  elections  in  these 
three  countries,  Hermens  shows  how 
fertile  a  climate  proportional  represen¬ 
tation  was  for  the  recreation  of  a  top- 
heavy  multi-party  system,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  irresponsible,  extremist 
party  machines  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  democratic  processes  and  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government  altogether.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  comparative  government  will 
do  well  to  study  this  little  book.  It  is 
hoped  that  an  English  translation  will 
soon  be  forthcoming. — Joseph  Dunner. 
Grinnell  College. 

*  Harry  Harvest,  ed.  Massloses  Russ- 
land.  Zurich.  Rotapfel.  1949.  607 
pages  -1-15  plates.  24  Sw.  fr. — The  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  collection  of  quotations  about 
Russia  has  selected  thousands  of  items 
from  fiction  and  non-fiction  alike  to 
demonstrate  his  fundamental  thesis, 
which  amounts  to  a  blunt  restatement  of 
the  racial  inferiority  of  the  Great-Rus¬ 
sian  people.  The  Russians,  he  seeks  to 
demonstrate  with  the  aid  of  these  cita¬ 
tions,  arc  characterized  by  a  natural  pro¬ 
pensity  to  filth,  cruelty,  theft,  laziness, 
despotism,  anarchism,  sexual  excesses, 
masochism,  destruction,  corruption,  and 
espionage.  Some  of  the  quotations  arc 
telling  and  significant.  Too  often,  how¬ 
ever,  the  selections  arc  torn  from  con¬ 
text,  at  times  plainly  “doctored,”  their 
meaning  distorted,  and  made  to  serve 
the  intolerant  approach  of  the  editor, 
who  threatens  to  publish  two  further 
volumes  of  similar  excerpts.  The  com¬ 
piler  knows  neither  the  Russian  lan- 

“.  .  .  Take  Saintc-Bcuve.  One  of  the 
most  mordant  ironies  of  the  comedy  of 
history  is  to  have  consecrated  as  prince 
and  father  of  modern  criticism  the  man 
who  assembled  the  most  impressive 
number  of  errors  of  judgment.  To  have 
ill-treated  Hugo,  disdained  Lamartine, 
disparaged  Chateaubriand,  scorned  Bal¬ 
zac,  misjudged  Stendhal,  neglected 
Baudelaire,  this  indeed  seems  a  piteous 
roll  of  honor.  But  what  docs  it  matter. 


guage  nor  the  Russian  people.  If  there 
be  some  truth  in  this  volume,  it  assured¬ 
ly  is  neither  all  the  truth  nor  nothing  but 
the  truth. — Alexander  Dallin.  New 
York  City. 

^  L.  W.  Rochowanski.  Die  holden 
Finsternisse.  Thun.  Ott.  1949.‘  163 
pages.  9.80  Sw.  fr. — It  is  not  generally 
known  how  fond  of  silhouettes  Goethe 
was.  He  himself  called  the  dark  pictures 
which  gaVc  the  physiognomic  outline 
of  a  person  the  “amiable  darknesses” 
and  it  is  this  expression  that  L.  W. 
Rochowanski  chose  as  title  for  his  most 
beautiful  book.  In  loose  scenes,  anec¬ 
dotes,  characteristic  paragraphs  of  long 
forgotten  letters  the  author  draws  fine 
artistic  silhouettes  of  Goethe  and  his 
circle,  of  his  famous  contemporaries, 
friends,  artists  and  scholars.  The  short 
pieces  give  us  a  complete  picture  of  a 
whole  era  and  as  the  silhouettes  outline 
a  person’s  character  the  excellent  poetic 
silhouettes  Rochowanski  created  from 
documents  and  letters  supplement  the 
visual  image  by  means  of  the  written 
word.  This  book  might  not  be  called  an 
“important”  publication  in  the  Gocthe- 
year,  but  it  adds  luster  to  the  numerous 
publications  in  honor  of  the  German 
sage.  An  index  informs  us  where  all  the 
silhouettes  arranged  in  the  book  can  be 
found.  A  masterful  artistry  which  once 
delighted  mankind  has  again  been 
brought  to  life;  the  modern  style  con¬ 
trasts  effectively  with  these  “amiable 
darknesses”  which  shed  a  kindly  light 
upon  men  and  w'omen  around  the  great 
poet. — Robert  Breuer.  New  York  City. 

when  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  seeing 
and  judging  aright,  but  of  explaining 
and  understanding?  (Auguste  Angles, 
in  Yale  French  Studies). 

The  outstanding  event  of  last  winter’s 
theatrical  season  in  Paris  was  Louis 
Jouvet’s  appearance  in  the  title  role  of 
Tartuffe.  In  preparing  for  the  part  the 
actor  studied  Bernanos’  novel  U impos¬ 
ture. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  ’^Head-Liners") 


^  Diccionario  de  literatura  espanola. 

Jesus  Manuel  Alda  Tesin,  et  al.,  eds. 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1949.  641 
pages.  —  Seventeen  authorities  have 
joined  forces  to  present  a  stimulating 
(for  what  it  contains),  though  provok¬ 
ing  (for  what  it  omits)  dictionary  of 
Spanish  literature.  It  contains  articles  on 
various  genres,  anonymous  works  and 
brief  biographies  and  criticisms  of  im¬ 
portant  Spanish  authors  and  Hispanists; 
a  handful  of  Catalan  and  Galician 
writers  are  treated  as  are  “important” 
Latin  American  writers.  One  could 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  selections.  Why 
should  only  four  American  Hispanists 
be  included — if  Irving,  why  not  Pres¬ 
cott;  if  Foulchc-Delbosc  and  Mcrim^, 
why  not  Cirot,  and  if  Latin  American 
writers  were  to  be  included  at  all  why 
wasn’t  the  term  “important”  clearly  de¬ 
fined.?  The  work  is  useful;  it  does  fill 
a  serious  gap  in  the  field  of  Spanish 
studies,  but  the  extreme  paucity  of  dates 
in  regard  to  works,  the  complete  absence 
of  bibliographical  data,  the  lack  of  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  even  the  best  or  latest  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  masterpieces  mentioned, 
and  the  political  coloration  given  to  this 
dictionary  by  ignoring  almost  entirely 
the  work  after  1936  of  the  few  Spanish 
political  emigres  included  (see  articles 
on  Juan  Larrea,  Leon  Felipe  especially) 
will  lead  one  to  hope  that  future  edi¬ 
tions  and  revisions  will  make  this  vol¬ 
ume  a  really  useful,  accurate  and  stimu¬ 
lating  work  of  reference. — Hensley  C. 
Woodbridge.  University  of  Illinois. 

^  Fdix  Lizaso.  Panorama  de  la  cul- 
tura  cubana.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1949.  155  pages. — To¬ 
day  a  representative  from  a  well-known 
German  university  called  on  me  to  in¬ 
quire  what  Latin  American  books 
should  be  purchased  for  the  university 
library  now  that  it  is  being  rebuilt.  The 


first  item  on  the  memorandum  I  pre¬ 
pared  was  a  complete  set  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  T terra  Firme.  The  arrival  of  the 
latest  volume,  an  account  of  Cuban  cul¬ 
ture  by  Felix  Lizaso,  confirms  me  in  my 
recommendation.  Lizaso  is  a  well-known 
writer  and  author  of  Marti,  mtstico  del 
deber  (1940),  one  of  the  better  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  Cuban  national  hero.  This 
volume  is  arranged  chronologically, 
with  Marti  occupying  naturally  enough 
the  center  of  the  historical  screen.  Eu¬ 
logies  of  Marti  are  accompanied  by  per¬ 
haps  excessive  denunciations  of  Spain; 
it  would  seem  that  Cubans  cannot  yet 
see  their  history  in  perspective.  Nine¬ 
teenth  century  Cuban  writers  prior  to 
Marti  (el  Padre  Varela,  Luz  y  Caballero 
and  Enrique  Jose  Varona)  are  studied 
as  forerunners  of  the  independence 
movement.  The  account  of  the  modern, 
post-Marti  period  stresses  political  and 
social  problems.  Indeed,  the  tide  of  this 
book  is  a  litde  misleading.  It  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  political  thought,  but  the 
author  of  this  review  is  resigned  to  re¬ 
garding  that  as  the  nucleus  of  Latin 
American  culture.  —  Ronald  Hilton. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Martin  de  Riquer,  ed.  La  lirica  de  los 
trovadores.  Vol.  I:  Poetas  del  stglo 
XII.  Barcelona.  Escuela  de  Filologia. 
1948.  Ixii,  482  pages. — Professor  Don 
Martin  de  Riquer  has  given  us  good 
measure  in  the  first  volume  (twelfth 
century)  of  his  anthology  of  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  poets.  A  learned  and  valu¬ 
able  introduction  of  sixty  pages  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  selections  from  twenty-two 
poets,  with  a  short  biography  of  each,  a 
commentary  and  a  translation  of  the 
poems  into  Spanish  prose.  Count  Guil¬ 
laume  de  Poitiers  has  eight  poems,  Mar- 
cabru  ten,  Jaufre  Rudel  five,  Bernart  de 
Ventadour  twenty,  Giraut  de  Bornoelh 
nine  and  Bertran  de  Born  fourteen.  It 
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is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  these  verses 
of  love,  frank  satire  and  charming  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Nature.  The  introduction 
outlines  in  masterly  fashion  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  troubadours  and 
their  ideal  of  love,  and  analyzes  their 
poetry  in  its  different  types.  The  whole 
volume  displays  a  scholarship  admirable 
in  its  keenness  and  restraint. — Aubrey 
F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Tirso  de  Molina.  La  prudencia  en 

la  mujer  (Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Alice  Huntington  Bushee  and  Lorna 
Lavery  Stafford).  Mexico.  Mexico  City 
College  Press.  1948.  lii-f-172  pages 
8  plates. — It  is  indeed  fitting  that  this 
famous  play  of  Tirso’s  should  have  been 
so  ably  edited  on  the  occasion  of  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  his  death  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  professor  emeritus  of  Wellesley 
and  her  industrious  collaborator.  The 
Introduction  includes  a  full  biography 
of  the  published  editions,  the  conjec¬ 
tural  date  of  composition,  a  full  account 
of  the  sources  and  historical  background, 
the  dramatic  and  critical  history  of  the 
play  (its  appeal  is  “to  a  reading  rather 
than  to  a  theater-going  public”),  and  a 
treatment  of  versification  that  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  enumeration.  The  edi¬ 
tors  have  followed  the  princeps,  modern¬ 
izing  only  the  accentuation,  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  capitalization.  The  well-docu¬ 
mented  notes  clarify  for  the  most  part 
the  historical  and  social  background, 
and  illustrate  thoroughly  the  competent 
handling  of  the  material  that  one  has 
come  to  expect  of  the  senior  editor. 

On  the  linguistic  side,  the  notes  are 
less  full  than  one  might  wish.  For  this 
reason,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
volume  is  destined  for  advanced  students 
and  specialists,  it  seems  whimsical  to 
annotate  such  items  as  hezes  (dregs), 
enzina  (evergreen  oak),  Caynes  (Cains, 
murderers),  the  preterite  ending  -tes, 
dote,  the  suppresion  of  the  -d  in  the 
plural  imperative  (especially  ventos, 
found  in  any  elementary  Spanish  gram¬ 
mar),  dngel  de  guarda,  etc.  Since  the 
work  does  not  have  a  vocabulary,  the 
index  of  annotated  words  and  material 


is  especially  valuable. — Lawrence  Pos¬ 
ton,  Jr.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  Grandes  no- 
velistas  de  la  America  Hispana.  2 
vols.  in  one.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  xi-^280 
&  iv-|-206  pages.  J4. — To  our  knowl¬ 
edge  this  is  the  fourth  publication  of 
what  is  essentially  the  same  material. 
There  might  be  more  justification  for 
this  volume  had  the  author  revised  cer¬ 
tain  portions  in  the  light  of  new  novels, 
critical  articles  and  scholarly  research 
published  during  the  last  ten  years.  He 
explains,  however,  that  nothing  has  ap¬ 
peared  which  alters  his  original  opin¬ 
ions  and  lets  it  go  at  that.  The  brok,^ 
therefore,  is  still  uneven.  We  still  need 
to  know  much  more  about  the  lives  and 
minds  of  these  twelve  novelists.  Pages 
devoted  to  plot  summaries  and  long 
quotations  might  well  contain  more 
penetrating  discussion  of  structure, 
style  and  technique. 

A  recent  critic  praises  among  other 
things  Professor  Torres-Rioseco’s  loyal 
latinoamericanismo  as  an  important  in¬ 
gredient  of  his  estitica.  Is  it  not  time  to 
judge  the  Latin  American  novelist  on 
the  stage  of  world  literature.?  Can  we 
pick  twelve  Latin  Americans  to  rank 
with  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  Steinbeck 
and  others?  Professor  Torres-Rioseco 
docs  just  this  in  his  introduction.  Has 
he  not  relied  on  personal  opinion  and 
pride  rather  than  thorough  analysis  com¬ 
parable  to  the  work  of  Amado  Alonso 
on  ha  gloria  de  Don  Ramiro?  A  pro¬ 
found  study  might  reveal  that  these 
twelve  novelists  arc  in  fact  great  novel¬ 
ists. — R.  H.  Armitage.  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Enrique  Araya.  La  luna  era  mi 
tierra.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1949.  245  pages. — Most  of  the  volumes 
in  the  scries  Biblioteca  de  escritores 
chilenos  arc  by  well-known  writers,  but 
the  last  addition  to  the  collection  is  by 
an  unknown  author  who  has  through  it 
achieved  national  recognition.  If  this 
book  is  an  autobiography,  it  is  easy  to 
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sec  why  the  author  would  be  unknown. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  youth  who  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finishing  law-school  and  final¬ 
ly  obtained  a  minor  clerical  job  in  which 
he  was  obliged  to  punch  the  rather  hu¬ 
miliating  time<ard.  He  had  a  number 
of  sentimental  and  sensual  adventures  in 
which  he  imagined  himself  to  be  a  great 
romantic.  He  finally  resigned  himself 
to  marrying  a  good  but  inconspicuous 
girl  called  Carmen,  who  dutifully  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  five  children.  The  author 
now  reflects  that  his  youth  was  wasted 
because  he  did  not  realize  the  realities 
of  life.  He  had  lived  in  the  moon;  hence 
the  title  of  the  work.  Probably  thousands 
of  clerical  employees  would  recognize 
themselves  in  this  work. — Ronald  Hil¬ 
ton.  Stanford  University. 

^  Max  Aub.  De  algiin  tiempo  a  esta 
parte.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1949.  71 
pages. — One  first  wonders  why  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  quiet  novelette  (a  reminis¬ 
cence  in  dramatic  monologue  by  the  60- 
year-old  narrator)  should  describe  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  (wherein  she  has  lost 
a  son)  and  Vienna  in  1938  (whence  her 
husband  has  been  taken  to  Dauchau). 
Isn’t  it  vieux  jeu  to  recall  Schuschnigg, 
compelled  to  listen  day  and  night  to 
his  own  voice?  To  remind  us  that  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  Spanish  War  mothers  over 
the  world  do  not  know  where  their  sons 
are  buried,  but  know  why?  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  not  afraid  of  God,  but  of 
themselves?  Vieux  jeu,  yes  (together 
with  such  truisms  as,  “Do  unto  others,” 
etc.,  or,  “Eternal  vigilance,”  etc.).  With¬ 
out  men  of  good  will  it  can  happen  here. 
We  should  be  grateful  for  the  warning. 
— Lawrence  Poston,  Jr.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Francisco  Ayala.  Los  usurpadores. 

Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1949. 
239  pages.  $6  m-n. — The  Spaniard  Fran¬ 
cisco  Ayala,  better  known  for  his  politi¬ 
cal  and  sociological  writings,  returns 
with  the  present  volume  to  a  genre  he 
cultivated  in  his  youth.  Los  usurpadores 
is  a  tide  which  embraces  six  short  stories 
and  a  prose  elegy  on  modern  Spain, 


Didlogo  de  los  muertos.  The  interest  of 
the  book  lies  perhaps  less  in  the  stories 
per  se,  treating  real  or  fictitious  episodes 
of  Spanish  history,  than  in  the  unifying 
theme,  suggested  by  the  tide,  which 
they  aim  to  illustrate.  Any  imposition 
of  man  upon  his  fellow  men,  in  the 
private  or  public  realm,  is  an  act  of  usur¬ 
pation  leading  to  suffering,  violence  and 
destruction.  The  source  of  this  drive  for 
power  is  found  in  man’s  pride,  ambition 
and  selfishness;  and  the  solution,  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  first  story,  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  is  self-abnegation  and  service  to 
others.  Removed  from  historical  context, 
these  varied  studies  of  this  common 
theme  are  given  a  penetrating  relevancy 
in  the  final  prose  poem,  Didlogo  de  los 
muertos. — J.  F.  Lynch.  University  of 
Washington. 

^  Sara  Iturbide  de  Laris  Rubio.  Tres 
almas  de  mujer.  Mexico.  Jus.  1949. 
412  pages.  $5  m-n. — This  pious,  sincere 
mother  of  ten  children  displays  real  tal¬ 
ent  in  those  parts  of  her  novel  in  which 
she  presents  the  futile,  impotent  lives  of 
the  idle  rich.  Her  narrative  contains 
some  intense  moments  of  suspense,  for 
example  Rocio’s  dope  peddling  trip  to 
the  U.  S.  The  author  has  the  ability  to 
show  characters  in  action.  Perhaps  she 
will  eventually  master  the  technique  of 
initiating  the  reader  into  the  motives 
back  of  their  actions. — Boyd  G.  Carter. 
University  of  Nebraska. 

^  William  Shakespeare.  El  Rey  Lear. 

Jacinto  Benavente,  tr.  Nota  prelimi- 
nar  por  Ignacio  B.  Anzoategui.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emecc.  1949.  189  pages.  $7  m-n. 
— Volume  100  of  the  Biblioteca  Emece 
de  Obras  Univer sales  is  Shakespeare’s 
first  appearance  in  this  admirable  series, 
which  is  eventually  to  embrace  “todo  cl 
panorama  de  la  cultura  humana,  en  el 
tiempo  y  cn  cl  espacio;  pero  si  abun- 
daran  los  libros  de  informacion  y  de 
cstudio,  aun  abundaran  mas  los  de  li- 
teratura  pura:  pocsia,  drama,  novcla, 
ensayo.  .  .  .”  Down  to  date,  except  for 
half  a  dozen  North  Americans,  there 
arc  only  European  writers  in  the  series. 
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Most  generously  represented  thus  far  arc 
Spanish  and  French  authors,  with  the 
Anglo-Americans  a  poor  third  and  the 
Russians  fourth.  It  is  the  Germans  who 
have  been  most  conspicuously  slighted, 
but  perhaps  this  situation  will  be  reme¬ 
died  in  time. 

Benavente  has  been  strongly  under 
the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  was 
to  have  been  expected  that  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Lear  would  have  been  more  than 
competent.  This  trim  and  elegant  little 
Spaniard  has  much  in  common  with  the 
extravagant  Elizabethan  “barbarian” 
who  worried  Voltaire.  He  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  scholarly  and  sympathetic  inter¬ 
preter,  and  his  translation,  though  nat¬ 
urally  less  forceful  and  fragrant  than 
the  original  (it  is  entirely  in  prose),  is 
a  helpful  commentary  on  it.  It  would 
be  a  fascinating  task  to  account  for  the 
usually  discreet  and  often  delightful  lib¬ 
erties  which  Benavente  has  taken  with 
his  text.  The  pretentious  Nota  prclimi- 
nor  is  stimulating,  here  and  there.  The 
volume,  in  common  with  the  others  of 
the  series,  is  meagerly  furnished  with 
statistical  information. — H.  K.  L. 

^  A  Critical  Anthology  of  Spanish 
Verse.  E.  Allison  Peers,  ed.  Berkeley. 
University  of  California  Press.  1949. 
xlix-|-741  pages.  $5. — This  anthology  of 
Spanish  verse  with  selections  from  119 
Spanish  poets  as  well  as  passages  from 
the  cancioneros,  romanceros,  and  certain 
anonymous  works  should  long  remain 
indispensable  both  to  the  student  and 
teacher  of  Spanish  literature  and  cul¬ 
ture.  With  the  exception  of  three  Latin 
American  poets,  all  of  the  selections  are 
by  Spaniards  who  have  written  in  Span¬ 
ish.  The  reviewer  can  but  regret  that 
the  editor,  who  has  been  one  of  the  few 
interpreters  to  the  English-speaking 
world  of  Catalan  literature,  did  not  pre¬ 
sent  in  an  appendix  a  few  selections  of 
Catalan  verse. 

One  may  occasionally  quibble  con¬ 
cerning  the  amount  of  space  given  to  in¬ 
dividual  authors.  (Should  Pedro  Espi¬ 
nosa  be  represented  with  more  selections 
than  Juan  Ruiz?)  On  the  other  hand. 


let  us  be  grateful  for  the  wide  selection 
of  authors  so  judiciously  presented  in 
the  very  brief  but  stimulating  introduc¬ 
tions  to  each  author  and  poem. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  through  this 
anthology,  where  poetry  is  presented 
and  interpreted  as  literature.  One  notices 
with  regret  the  entire  absence  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  notes  concerning  the  life  and 
criticism  of  the  various  poets,  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peers’  tremendous  knowledge  of 
Spanish  bibliography  could  have  been 
of  great  assistance  to  the  reader. 

The  volume  is  provided  with  a  brief 
introduction,  a  bibliography  of  editions 
where  the  texts  quoted  may  be  found, 
an  index  of  first  lines  and  a  general  in¬ 
dex. — Hensley  C.  Woodhridge.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois. 

^  Nineteenth-Century  Spanish  Verse. 

Jose  Sanchez,  ed.  New  York.  Apple- 
ton-Century -Crofts.  1949.  xxvi-|-374 
pages.  $2.50. — Any  one  who  under¬ 
takes  to  publish  an  anthology  of  any 
literary  genre  is  confronted  with  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  choices  which  would  baffle  to 
frustration  even  the  best  tempered  ex¬ 
istentialist  dialectician.  Most  professors 
and  readers  will  endorse  the  selections 
in  this  volume  and  appreciate  the  edi¬ 
torial  efforts  of  the  compiler  whose  bio¬ 
graphical  paragraphs,  in  Spanish,  and 
numerous  notes  should  prove  most  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  classroom. 

The  more  critical  readers  will  find 
ample  evidence  to  confirm  this  state¬ 
ment  in  the  preface:  “The  material  here 
collected  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive, 
nor  will  it  satisfy  all  readers.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  why  include  twenty-one  pages  of 
Gertrud  is  Gomez  de  Avellaneda’s  work 
and  exclude  entirely  Jose  Marfa  Heredia, 
Jose  Asuncion  Silva,  Gutierrez  Najera, 
etc.?  The  chronological  wisdom  of  in¬ 
cluding  the  Machado  brothers,  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez  and  Federico  Garcia 
Lorca  in  a  volume  of  nineteenth  century 
Spanish  verse  will  be  subject  to  question. 
The  literary  historian  will  scrutinize  the 
following  sentences  in  the  Introduction 
and  scratch  his  head  in  thoughtful  per¬ 
plexity:  “It  is  generally  accepted  that 
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Romanticism  originated  in  Germany 
with  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Heine,  and 
in  England  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  By¬ 
ron,  and  others.  From  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  it  spread  to  France  and  from  there 
to  Spain.” — Boyd  G.  Carter.  University 
of  Nebraska. 

^  Emilio  Oribe.  El  unico  y  otros 
poemas.  Montevideo.  Nous.  1949.  8 
pages. — Every  day  the  poetry  of  this 
Uruguayan  is  more  dense,  more  substan¬ 
tial,  more  austere,  more  refined.  He  has 
been  compared  with  Valery,  but  his  per¬ 
sonality  possesses  distinguishing  traits. 
His  vast  work  shows  this  from  El  nardo 
del  dnjora  (1915)  to  these  excellent, 
brief  booklets  published  by  Nous  in 
1949.  The  one  reviewed  here  comprises 
five  poems  of  which,  in  our  opinion, 
the  first  entitled  El  tinico  is  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant.  Here  is  a  creation  of  powerful, 
lyrical  spirit  in  which  depth  of  concept 
and  transcendent  feeling  are  fully 
clothed  by  the  immanence  of  a  gifted 
poet  who  expresses  himself  in  language 
of  exquisite  beauty.  It  has  a  serene  and 
severe  music,  which  harmonizes  well 
with  the  temper  of  his  emotion. — Gas- 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Dora  Isella  Russell.  Oleaje.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Alfar.  1949.  152  pages. — 
When  in  1943  this  young  poet  published 
in  Montevideo  her  first  b<x)k  entitled — 
with  such  noble  simplicity — Sonetos, 
we  pointed  out  the  advent  of  a  real  lyri¬ 
cal  temperament,  in  the  refinement  of 
her  aesthetic  tastes,  the  fine  music  of 
her  verses,  the  deep,  subtle  emotion  of 
her  states  of  mind.  We  said  then  that 
Dora  Isella  Russell  delivered  her  poetic 
message  without  the  vacillations  com¬ 
mon  to  the  writings  of  adolescents.  Her 
sonnet  is  distinguished  by  something 
different  from  the  classical  model  and 
from  that  cultivated  by  the  modernists. 
And  in  this  sense  she  is  linked  with  the 
renaissance  of  that  poetic  form:  order¬ 
liness — fixation  of  that  revealed  world, 
a  world  somewhat  chaotic  in  its  unfin¬ 
ished  form,  in  its  evanescense,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  its  imitations,  a  form 


evidenced  by  concentrated  expression, 
uncluttered  by  non-essential  elements. 
Dora  Isella  published  in  1946  her  fuller, 
second  book  El  canto  irremediable 
which  won  an  official  literary  award. 
Some  studies  in  prose,  scattered  in  vari¬ 
ous  reviews  in  America,  continued  to 
testify  to  the  broad  culture  of  this  writer 
who  has  just  published  her  third  book 
of  verse  Oleaje  in  an  edition  of  fault¬ 
less  taste,  with  an  expressive  watercolor 
by  the  artist  Vicente  Martin. 

Oleaje,  which  bears  a  perceptive  pref¬ 
ace  by  Ventura  Garcia  Calderon,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts:  Voz  de  Solveig 
and  Sonetos  del  encuentro.  In  the  first 
part,  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  greater 
richness  of  expression,  the  thirty  sonnets 
being  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  syn¬ 
thesis  which  docs  not  imply  economy  of 
expression. 

This  book,  which  constitutes  an  event 
in  the  new  poetry  of  America,  may  bear, 
like  its  author’s  previous  ones,  ^c  ac¬ 
curate  inscription  of  Victoria  Ocampo: 
“The  poet,  through  the  baptism  of  fire 
that  each  century  reserves  for  him,  tries 
to  reconstruct  the  world  in  the  image 
of  a  beauty  it  can  not  do  without.” — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez.  Tra- 
yectoria  del  gaucho  y  su  cultura.  San 
Jose  dc  Costa  Rica.  Repertorio  Ameri¬ 
cano.  1949.  160  pages.  $1.50.  m-n. — 
Within  the  short  compass  of  this  mono¬ 
graph  Professor  Gonz41cz  tells  us  more 
about  the  gaucho  than  some  writers 
have  done  in  books  three  times  as  long. 
In  concise  style,  and  drawing  on  the 
latest  research,  the  author  traces  the 
racial  origins  and  the  cultural  pattern 
of  this  nomad  of  the  pampas,  as  well  as 
his  significance  in  the  history  of  Argen¬ 
tine  economic  development.  The  latter 
pages  of  the  study  are  devoted  to  his 
artistic  contributions  (perhaps  the  most 
original  in  all  Spanish  America):  poetry, 
music  and  the  dance,  and  are  pleasandy 
complemented  by  numerous  lively  quo¬ 
tations. — Robert  G.  Meade,  Jr.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut. 
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U  F.  Cosio  del  Pomar.  Arte  del  Peru 
precolombino.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1949. 214  pages,  ill. 
$90  m-n. — A  handsome  volume  contain¬ 
ing  23  colored  plates,  42  photographs  in 
black  and  white,  and  some  100  drawings 
portraying  samples  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  pottery,  weaving, 
costumes,  masks,  etc.  characteristic  of 
the  various  cultures  which  developed  in 
pre-Colombian  Peru.  This  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures.  It  is  primarily  a  well -documented 
and  systematic  treatise  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor,  himself  a  Peruvian  artist  of  note, 
most  happily  combines  his  artistic  train¬ 
ing  and  insight  with  a  vast  and  thor¬ 
oughly  digested  mass  of  information 
based  on  the  leading  authorities  in  Peru¬ 
vian  archeology. 

The  author  deals  not  only  with  the 
development  and  characteristics  of  the 
art  of  a  given  culture,  but  also  with  the 
influences  of  one  culture  upon  the 
others,  thus  drawing  interesting  conclu¬ 
sions  particularly  in  what  pertains  to 
the  chronology  of  the  respective  cul¬ 
tures.  As  a  true  artist,  he  attempts  the 
fascinating  task  of  interpreting  the  hu¬ 
man  motives  which  lie  back  of  the  artistic 
creations  of  a  people  in  terms  of  its  geo¬ 
graphic,  historical  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground.  The  entire  book  is  written  in 
flowing  but  sober  language,  easily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  layman.  In  addition  to  the 
copious  footnotes  in  the  body  of  this 
treatise,  an  impressive  bibliography  is 
to  be  found  for  each  of  the  cultures  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this 
otherwise  orderly  piece  of  work  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  coordinate  the 
placing  of  the  illustrations  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  matter. — A.  M. 
de  la  Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Agustfn  Rivero  Astengo.  Soren 
Kierkegaard.  El  buscador  de  Dios. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emec^.  1949.  101  pages. 
$6.  m-n.— The  reviewer’s  patience  is 
sorely  taxed  in  trying  to  evaluate  a  book 
of  this  sort.  Even  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  some  of  Kierkegaard’s 
works  or  the  most  superficial  acquain¬ 


tance  with  some  of  the  excellent  Kierke¬ 
gaard  studies  of  recent  years  (Schrempf, 
Haecker,  Lowrie,  Wahl,  etc.)  would 
have  saved  Sr.  Astengo  from  blundering 
as  he  has  done.  In  this  “novel”  version 
the  Danish  religious  philosopher  appears 
as  a  “mystic,”  as  “the  philosopher  of 
despair,”  as  a  representative  of  “intellec¬ 
tual  Satanism,”  whose  life  illustrates 
“the  progressive  destruction  of  person¬ 
ality.” 

Regine  Olsen’s  husband,  the  Danish 
administrator  Fritz  Schlegel,  is  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  German  romanticist 
Friedrich  Schlegel;  Thomas  ^  Kempis 
is  described  as  el  ignoto  fraile  del  siglo 
XIII;  and  even  the  date  of  Kierkegaard’s 
death  is  missed  by  about  50  years.  Oc¬ 
casional  references  to  Jaspers  and  Hei¬ 
degger  reveal  at  best  a  fourth-hand  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  thinkers,  and  ex¬ 
istentialism  in  toto  is  designated  as  a 
movement  which  “seeks  the  applause 
of  the  masses.”  Should  Sr.  Astengo  ever 
take  time  out  to  read  Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger,  Jaspers,  or  even  Sartre,  he 
might  think  twice  before  repeating  such 
a  statement. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Jos^  A.  Balseiro.  Blasco  Ibanez,  Una¬ 
muno,  Valle  Incldn,  Baroja — Cuatro 
individualistas  de  Espana. — Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1949.  271  pages.  $4. — It  is  in¬ 
teresting  that  in  this  book  the  personality 
and  the  life  of  the  four  writers  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  relation  to  their  work.  Al¬ 
though  the  author  was  not  born  in  Spain, 
he  knows  the  literary  ways  of  Madrid 
like  a  Spaniard.  He  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writers  he  discusses. 
Unamuno  says  that  his  novel  Abel 
Sanchez  began  to  be  a  success  in  the 
countries  of  Spanish  language,  especially 
after  the  young  critic  Jose  A.  Balseiro 
in  Vol.  II  of  El  Vigta  dedicated  an  in¬ 
cisive  essay  to  him. 

This  is  an  enjoyable  book,  rich  in  data 
and  anecdotes,  easy  to  read,  as  if  it  were 
by  a  skillful  journalist.  He  almost  al¬ 
ways  uses  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
writers  effectively,  for  example,  in  the 
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comparison  of  Blasco  Ibanez  with  Zola 
and  Victor  Hugo.  His  study  of  Blasco 
Ibanez  seems  the  most  complete.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  de¬ 
sirable  to  emphasize  the  problem  that 
most  preoccupied  Unamuno,  to  which 
he  dedicated  his  most  important  book 
and  of  which  he  speaks  also  in  other 
books. 

Each  of  the  four  studies  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  the  author’s  works  and  of 
those  by  other  writers  about  him.  In¬ 
cluded  here  are  many  published  only 
in  newspapers  and  {jeriodicals. — Ruben 
Landa.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Pedro  Grases.  La  conspiracidn  de 
Gual  y  Espana  y  el  ideario  de  la  in- 
dependencia.  Caracas.  Instituto  Pan- 
americano  de  Geografia  e  Historia.  1949. 
300  pages. — The  historian  interested  in 
the  independence  movement  in  South 
America,  the  political  scientist  who 
studies  the  development  of  ideologies 
and  their  spread,  and  the  bibliographer 
who  may  be  fascinated  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  printing  in  Venezuela  and  by 
the  author’s  deductions  concerning  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  early  works  printed  there 
and  of  their  ideological  influence,  should 
all  welcome  this  well-written,  well-docu¬ 
mented,  useful  volume  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  show  “how  the  p>olitical,  social  and 
philosophical  principles  and  ideas  that 
were  later  employed  by  the  leaders  who 
directed  the  struggle  for  the  continent’s 
liberation  were  put  into  practice  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.” 

Almost  half  of  this  volume  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Apendice  documental,  a 
collection  of  valuable  documents,  some 
of  which  arc  not  too  readily  accessible 
in  American  libraries.  The  bibliography 
shows  the  author’s  extraordinary  com¬ 
mand  of  sources  in  English,  French  and 
Spanish  and  is  exceedingly  up-to-date. 
— Hensley  C.  Woodbridge.  Champaign, 
Ill. 

^  Gregorio  Maranon.  Tiberio.  His¬ 
toria  de  un  resentimiento.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpc.  1948.  317  pages  15 
plates.  60  ptas. — This  book  was  written 


in  1939  when  the  declaration  of  World 
War  II  led  the  author  to  feel  that  the 
war  was  only  a  pretext  for  a  revolution 
that  would  change  the  world  of  our 
time.  The  age  of  Tiberius,  who  was 
born  in  42  b.c  and  died  in  36  a.d.,  was, 
like  ours,  an  age  in  which  the  element 
of  transition  was  deeper  and  more  notice¬ 
able  than  ordinarily.  Men  had  lost  faith 
in  pagan  gods  and  the  faith  of  Chri^ 
tianity  was  only  feebly  dawning.  Ti¬ 
berius,  with  his  cruelties  and  exotic  be¬ 
havior,  was  the  expression  of  that  un¬ 
certain  and  blurred  historical  moment. 
He  was  (so  the  author  argues  very  bril- 
liandy)  the  embodiment  of  a  man  who 
reacted  in  a  hostile  manner  to  an  en¬ 
vironment  which  he  did  not  and  could 
not  understand.  The  passion  of  resent¬ 
ment  was  in  him  a  form  of  inferiority 
complex.  The  author  has  diligently  pe¬ 
rused  the  classical  and  Christian 
sources,  and  has  taken  into  consideration 
later  and  modern  historians  in  fashion¬ 
ing  a  new  idea  and  presentation  of  the 
morose  and  cruel  “Emperor  of  Capri.” 
The  book  is  provided  with  a  large  bibli¬ 
ography. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  Jose  Luis  Romero.  La  Edad  Media. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econo¬ 
mica.  1949.  206  pages.  |5.  m-n. — The 
author  of  this  neat  little  volume  is  a 
well-known  Argentine  historian.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Middle  Ages  he  has  chosen 
a  wide  and  controversial  field.  His  treat¬ 
ment  is  summary,  as  it  must  be,  in  so 
short  a  book.  Indeed,  the  economy  of 
words  is  so  marked  that  one  must  read 
slowly  and  with  care  to  grasp  the  au¬ 
thor’s  meaning.  For  him,  the  Middle 
Ages  do  not  begin  with  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  as  is  generally  agreed,  but  with  the 
third.  He  divides  the  book  into  two 
parts:  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  most¬ 
ly  sociopolitical,  and  Survey  of  Medieval 
Culture.  The  Middle  Ages  are  divided 
into  three  sections:  The  early  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  third  century  to  the 
death  of  Charlemagne;  the  High  Tide, 
from  that  event  to  the  Crusades;  the  De¬ 
cline,  from  the  Crusades  to  the  end  of 
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the  15th  century.  This  is  a  convenient 
handbook  and  a  labor-saver  in  referring 
to  medieval  facts  and  dates. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

Diccionario  para  ingenieros.  Louis 

A.  Robb,  ed.  Nueva  York.  Wiley. 
2nd  ed.,  1949.  xvi-f-664  2<ol.  pages. 
$12.50. — ^The  original  edition  of  1943 
dealt  more  fully  with  the  terms  of  civil 
engineering  than  with  those  of  other 
fields,  therefore,  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
present  edition  not  only  to  bring  all 
branches  of  civil  engineering  up-to-date, 
but  also  to  cover  the  terms  of  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  include  important  terms 
especially  applicable  to  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  South  American  industries,  such 
as  mining,  sugar-milling,  oil-field  opera¬ 
tions,  etc.,  also  radio.  These  aims  have 
been  well  accomplished. 

Definitions  have  not  been  included 
since  the  book  is  intended  for  technical¬ 
ly  trained  persons  who  need  only  the 
language  equivalent  and  not  explana¬ 
tions.  The  terms  given  are  those  actual¬ 
ly  in  use  and  phrases  are  given  where 
the  separate  words  combined  would  not 
be  correct.  For  instance,  under  vdlvula 
there  are  235  entries,  135  under  solda- 
dura,  90  under  barra,  etc.  Abbreviations 
used  to  indicate  the  science  to  which 
each  term  belongs  are  listed  at  the  front. 

Petty  questions  might  be  raised  as  to 
the  spelling  of  adsorcidn,  apretatubo 
which  might  be  aprietatubo  and  the  use 
of  abajar  meaning  “to  lower,  bring 
down.”  Likewise,  it  does  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  gender  of  nouns  in  -o 
and  -a  unless  irregular,  but  engineers 
who  have  examined  the  book  find  no 
serious  fault  with  it.  The  whole  profes¬ 
sion  is  greatly  benefited  by  this  useful 
piece  of  work. — B.  G.  D. 

Aurelio  Garcia  Elorrio.  Diccionario 

de  la  conjugacidn:  Los  12,000  ver- 
hos  Castellanos.  Buenos  Aires.  Kapelusz. 


1946.  315  pages. — Though  this  reviewer 
entertains  pardonable  doubts  about  the 
12,000  Spanish  verbs  of  the  title,  a  ran¬ 
dom  comparison  with  Cuyds  shows  a 
surprisingly  high  degree  of  coverage. 
The  conjugation  of  each  set  of  para¬ 
digms  (the  author  notes  107  types)  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  verbs  similarly  con¬ 
jugated.  This  information  is  summar¬ 
ized  in  the  Nomencldtor,  wherein  the 
author’s  verbs  are  listed  alphabetically, 
with  convenient  references  to  the  model 
verb  in  each  case.  Additional  lists  in¬ 
clude  verbs  which  are  (1)  archaic,  (2) 
of  recent  acceptance,  (3)  not  included 
in  the  Academy  Dictionary,  and  (4) 
taken  from  Juan  Hidalgo’s  list.  Mis¬ 
prints  are  few,  but  the  typography  could 
be  cleaner. 

Two  or  three  details  might  be  noted: 
p.  33:  a  note  should  be  added  about  the 
orthographical  accent  on  forms  like 
deten,  etc.;  p.  48:  the  common  plural 
imperative  of  ir  is  vamos  (Lat.  vadd- 
mus),  not  vayamos;  p.  144:  the  present 
indicative  of  acentuar  is  badly  scrambled. 
— Lawrence  Poston,  Jr.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  De  viva  voz.  1920- 
1947.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1949. 243  pages. 
— Out  of  a  busy  life  as  diplomat  and 
writer,  these  short  scraps  have  been  care¬ 
fully  saved  like  the  leftovers  from  a 
good  meal.  They  are  placed  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  letters,  prologue,  allusions, 
speeches,  and  notes.  Although  not  indi¬ 
vidually  significant,  when  collected  they 
present  some  traits  that  characterize 
their  author:  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
literary  people,  generous  appreciation  of 
others’  literary  talents,  belief  in  the  value 
of  pre-colonial  civilizations,  patriotic 
pride  in  his  New  World  citizenship  as 
well  as  in  his  Old  World  heritage. 

Most  of  these  pieces  are  in  the  nature 
of  tributes  but  there  are  also  occasional 
reflections  on  the  art  of  writing  and  in¬ 
dications  of  the  broad  extent  of  French 
influence  on  Mexican  literary  life. — 
B.  G.  D. 
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^  Emilio  Cccchi.  Scrittori  inglesi  e 
americani.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1947. 
442  pages. — It  is  difficult  to  do  justice 
to  a  volume  the  contents  of  which,  writ¬ 
ten  between  1912  and  1946,  range  from 
Byron  to  Faulkner;  a  passing  glance  at 
some  of  the  forty-eight  essays  will  have 
to  serve  to  indicate  the  breadth  of  the 
writer’s  critical  taste.  He  seems  to  be  at 
his  best  in  the  essay  dealing  with  Faulk¬ 
ner  (ranked  by  Cecchi  above  Heming¬ 
way)  whom  he  places  at  the  head  of  con¬ 
temporary  American  letters,  in  the  great 
tradition  of  Poe,  Hawthorne,  and  Mel¬ 
ville;  in  the  essays  on  Melville,  whom 
he  likens  to  Wagner  for  the  ability  to 
objectify  great  romantic  themes  through 
external  nature;  and  in  the  essays  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  resemblances  between  the 
romantic  decadence  in  Europe  and  that 
in  America  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Whether  he  is  discussing  the  deli¬ 
cate  irony  of  Katherine  Mansfield,  the 
conscious  artistry  of  Poe’s  love-letters, 
the  unfortunately  Californian  tone  of 
Huxley’s  personal  credo,  the  influence 
of  Dostoevsky  on  Conrad,  or  the  women 
in  Shakespeare’s  life  (in  a  review  of  a 
book  by  Frank  Harris),  Mr.  Cecchi’s 
equipment  is  overwhelming.  One  may 
grow  weary  of  seeing  the  names  of 
Aeschylus,  Seneca,  Swift,  Rimbaud,  Pi¬ 
randello,  etc.  strewn  through  these  pages 
with  somewhat  excessive  facility,  but  if 
read  a  litde  at  a  time,  this  book’s  urban¬ 
ity  emerges  as  its  virtue. — P.  G.  Rug- 
giers.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Francesco  Flora.  Saggi  di  poetica 
moderna.  Messina.  D’Anna.  1949. 
295  pages.  1,100  1. — This  book  is  a  sort 
of  intellectual  diary  of  a  distinguished 
contemporary  critic,  Francesco  Flora, 
author  of  an  excellent  History  of  Italian 
Literature  and  of  keen  and  original  stud¬ 
ies  on  the  major  authors  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  and  of  our  own  time.  In  the  pres¬ 


ent  work  he  has  aimed  at  commenting 
on  the  theoretical  attitudes  toward  art 
of  Italian  authors  from  Tasso  to  our  con¬ 
temporary  writers.  Not  all  the  chapters 
justify  the  tide  of  the  book,  but  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  true  that  Flora  has  stressed 
the  aesthetic  clement  of  the  various  au¬ 
thors  as  an  integral  part  of  criticism.  He 
writes  about  the  nature  of  art  sensitively 
and  clearly,  as  a  man  can  who  is  both  a 
scholar  and  a  novelist. — D.  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Guido  Lopez.  II  campo.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1948.  326  pages.  600  1. 
— Guido  Lopez,  son  of  the  well-known 
dramatist  Sabatino  Lopez,  was  born  in 
Milan  in  1924,  of  a  Jewish  family.  His 
first  attempt  at  fiction  is  a  description 
of  life  in  a  concentration  camp  in  Switz¬ 
erland.  Hence,  the  tide  The  Camp.  The 
keen,  sensitive  book  narrates  skilfully 
the  painful  life  of  these  refugees  who 
are  persecuted  because  they  are  Jewish 
or  because  they  love  freedom,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  emotions  of  a  boy  by  the  name 
of  Robert  who  develops  into  manhood 
in  the  environment  of  the  prison  camp. 
Interesting  psychological  analysis. — D. 
Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Manlio  Magini.  Morte  deU’adoles- 
cenza.  Firenze.  Vallccchi.  1949.  452 
pages.  800  1. — ^This  is  a  sensitive  first 
novel  by  a  sincere  young  writer  who 
played  an  honorable  part  in  the  Italian 
resistance.  The  story  consists  of  a  scries 
of  episodes  covering  a  few  months  in 
the  life  of  seven  adolescents — four  boys 
and  three  girls — of  upper  middle-class 
families  in  a  small  town,  their  painful, 
often  unrequited  loves  and  their  grop¬ 
ing  moral  crises,  which  arc  partially  but 
not  altogether  resolved  by  a  violent  birth 
and  death  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
net  impression  is  a  distinct  liking  for 
the  writer,  but  also  a  feeling  that  this 
first  book  is  too  “talky”  and  needs 
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pulling  together  to  make  it  come  clear. 
The  author  is  decidedly  worth  watching 
in  the  future. — Frances  Frenaye.  New 
York  City. 

W  Giuseppe  Marotta.  A  Milano  non  fa 
jreddo.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1949. 205 
pages.  400  1. — With  Uoro  di  Napoli 
and,  in  lesser  degree,  San  Gennaro  non 
dice  mai  no,  Marotta  struck  a  vein  of 
pure  gold  and  invented  a  form  of  half 
humorous,  half  sentimental  sketch  all 
his  own,  leaving  us  a  compassionate  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  the  Neapolitan  slum 
and  alley  dweller  must  fight  by  fair 
means  and  foul  (strutting  and  loving  in 
between)  to  keep  a  toehold  on  his  sunlit 
but  precarious  existence.  Milan  is  not 
such  a  rich  lode  for  his  imagination. 
We  have  here  a  miniature  novel  of  the 
see-saw  life  of  a  job-hunting  factory 
worker  and  a  number  of  sketches  that 
round  out  our  picture  of  how  the  writer 
himself  came  as  a  boy  from  his  native 
South  to  sleep  on  a  park  bench  in  the 
Northern  city  until  at  last  he  crashed  the 
glittering  and  hard-boiled  world  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Marotta,  the  jester  with  tears 
in  his  heart,  cannot  be  dull,  and  what 
stimulating  fare  he  would  provide  for  a 
student  of  Italian  if  he  were  substituted 
for,  say,  the  perennial  De  Amicis!  It  is 
too  bad  that  the  present  volume  bears 
marks  of  having  been  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trarily  thrown  together  and  smacks  too 
much  of  the  daily  paper. — Frances 
Frenaye.  New  York  City. 

**  Armando  Meoni.  L'ombra  dei  vivi. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1949.  210  pages. 
550  1. — This  novel  deals  with  the  ava¬ 
ricious  lives  of  five  brothers  and  sisters 
who  live  on  their  family  estate  and  whose 
mode  of  existence  creates  hostility  among 
them,  with  their  tenants,  and  even  with 
the  weather  and  Nature.  The  action  has 
been  narrowed  down  to  five  days,  en¬ 
compassing  the  first  symptoms  of  a  heart 
attack,  the  death,  and  finally  the  funeral 
of  Luca,  the  eldest  brother.  The  theme, 
as  conveyed  by  the  title.  The  Shadow 
of  the  Living,  is  an  original  one,  but 
the  novel  proves  rather  dull  reading. 


The  use  of  Florentine  idioms  and  the 
unconventional  punctuation  (punctua¬ 
tion  is  a  convention,  so  why  use  it  at  all 
unless  one  conforms  to  set  rules?)  fail 
to  relieve  the  drabness  of  the  finished 
work. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  ‘ 

^  Marino  Moretti.  ll  fiocco  verde. 

Verona.  Mondadori.  1948. 375  pages. 
600  1. — The  delight  experienced  by  the 
writer  of  this  novel  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  careful  reader,  but  not  to 
the  average  seeker  after  entertainment, 
who  will  find  it  rather  difficult  and  spe¬ 
cialized.  The  story  deals  with  vicissi¬ 
tudes  in  the  life  of  a  kindly  old  white- 
haired  bishop  whose  nine  women  rela¬ 
tives,  living  under  his  protection  and 
tutelage,  cause  him  much  grief,  which 
he  takes  goodnaturedly  and  broadmind¬ 
edly.  Moretti  is  a  master  in  things  ecclesi¬ 
astic  and  brings  a  fine  insight  into  the 
last  decade  of  Italy’s  nineteenth  century. 
The  Roman  Question  is  much  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  good  bishop’s  concluding 
remarks  are  prophetic  of  a  conciliation 
between  “la  Terza  Italia  e  la  Chiesa.” 
Within  fifty  years — between  1940  and 
1950 — there  would  be  a  great  political 
and  spiritual  revolution:  the  Church 
would  abandon  absolutism  and  no  long¬ 
er  oppose  progress  or  political  and  social 
reform.  His  very  last  sentence  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  ironic:  “Dio  non  voglia  che  sia 
dopo  una  guerra.’’ — Donato  Internoscia. 
The  University  of  Akron. 

^  Narratori  Ucraini  Moderni.  L’ Alto- 
piano  dei  Patori.  Luigi  Salvini,  ed. 
Roma.  Colombo.  1949.  151  pages. — An 
excellent  Italian  translation  of  a  good 
collection  of  stories  by  Kotsiubisny, 
Kolbylyanska,  Stefanyk  and  Marko 
Cheremshyna,  Ukrainian  writers  who 
flourished  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I, 
and  who  represent  the  introduction  into 
Ukrainian  literature  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  modes  of  European  fiction.  They 
emphasize  especially  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Ukrainian  spirit  and  Ukrainian 
nature  in  the  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  plains. 
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There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
spirit  of  Ukrainian  literature  by  Luigi 
Salvini. — Clarence  A.  Manning.  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

^  Lauro  Roberti-Fletcher.  Elegia  di 

un  cimitero  campestre  da  Thomas 
Gray.  Firenze,  Fussi.  n.d.  39  pages.  100 1. 
— The  author  has  affirmatively  and 
convincingly  answered  Benedetto  Croce, 
who  has  always  postulated  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  translate  adequately  a  work 
of  real  poetry  and  beauty.  Roberti- 
Fletcher  has  imitated  the  ancient  critic 
of  Zeno  who,  simply  by  walking,  proved 
to  Zeno  the  fallacy  of  his  negation  of 
motion.  The  translator  has  also  added 
an  introduction  to  Gray’s  work  that 
shows  how  painstakingly  he  has  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  his  work.  Being  bi¬ 
lingual,  he  has  been  able  to  capture  the 
beauty  of  the  original. — D.  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

M  Carlo  Gentile.  Le  voci  di  Euridice. 

Napoli.  Ardenza.  1948.  80  pp.  300  1. 
— A  collection  of  philosophical  essays 
centering  in  the  problem  of  knowledge. 
The  author  is  an  agnostic  in  that  he 
claims  that  history  shows  a  “religious” 
oudook  on  life  and  an  “anti-religious” 
one  to  be  equally  logical  and  justified. 
The  only  sacred  and  true  attitude  is 
that  of  man  when  he  feels  that  he  is  be¬ 
fore  something  which  he  calls  Mystery. 
Euridice  is  taken  in  the  tide  as  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  truth  that  eternally  eludes  man. 
Truth  is  given  by  the  author  an  absolute 
value  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  accept  the  partial  revelations  of  it  in 
human  history.  The  essays  study  the 
problem  of  knowledge  through  its  pres¬ 
ence,  form,  and  treatment,  especially  in 
the  literature  of  the  19th  century. — D. 
Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Carlo  Gentile.  La  fiaccola  e  I’eterno. 

Napoli.  Ardenza.  1948.  48  pages. 
200  1. — ^The  author  calls  his  work  an 
Orphic  poem  on  Giordano  Bruno,  the 
philosopher  usually  regarded  as  the  ini¬ 
tiator  of  modern  philosophy  through 
his  belief  in  the  plurality  of  the  world 
and  his  poetic  agnosticism.  In  reality. 


Carlo  Gentile,  in  a  flowery  though  sen¬ 
sitive  prose,  writes  a  philosophicjd  poem 
inspired  by  Bruno.  A  tenuous  adventure 
is  sketched  in  the  poem:  a  mystical 
dream  of  the  poet  who  rises  above  every 
aspect  of  sensuous  life  and  soars  to  a 
higher  life,  made  of  absolute  realities,  till 
he  awakens  in  the  light  of  a  new  dawn, 
before  the  statue  of  Bruno,  the  martyr 
of  freedom  of  thought. — D.  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Eugenio  Pennati.  L’etica  e  il 
marxismo.  Firenze.  Nuova  Italia. 
1948.  viii-j-295  pages. — After  a  histori¬ 
cal  introduction  which  points  out  the 
links  connecting  the  positions  of  Marx 
and  Engels  to  traditional  currents  of 
thought,  the  author  discusses  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  relative  and  absolute  ethics.  The 
former  he  defines  as  the  minimum  moral 
rules  enforced  by  the  positive  law  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  the  conservation  of  the 
social  group.  As  for  the  latter,  he  identi¬ 
fies  them  as  those  basic  principles  which 
underlie  all  great  ethico-religious  sys¬ 
tems. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  con¬ 
cepts,  E.  Pennati  identifies  the  Marxist 
position,  on  the  moral  level,  with  the 
present  day  embodiment  of  the  absolute 
ethics,  which  transcends  the  relative 
ethics  and  envisages  a  higher  and  more 
meaningful  morality.  “When  you  have 
nothing  in  your  stomach,  because  of 
hunger  and  misery,”  the  author  insists 
time  and  again,  quoting  from  Feuer¬ 
bach,  “you  can’t  have  anything  in  your 
head,  mind  or  heart  upon  which  to  build 
ethics.”  And  this  seems  to  be  the  essen¬ 
tial  message  of  the  book,  when  stripped 
of  its  refined  logical  arabesques  and  the 
cultured  elaboration  of  its  theme. — Al¬ 
bert  Roland.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  G.  G.  Rousseau.  Sul  Contratto  So- 
ciale.  Eva  Zona,  tr.  Antonio  Bruno, 
ed.  Bari.  Laterza.  1948. — A  very  smooth 
and  accurate  translation  of  Rousseau’s 
essay.  In  addition  to  an  excellent  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  the  work,  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  attempts  to  establish  Rousseau  in 
his  time  as  a  product  of  the  period  of 
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Enlightenment,  with  its  faith  in  science 
and  culture  as  practical  functions  and 
means  to  spiritual  uplift.  The  facile 
idealism  and  optimism  of  Enlighten¬ 
ment  create  a  personal  drama  in  Rous¬ 
seau  and  move  him  to  anti-Enlighten- 
ment  and  opposition  to  culture.  He  ar¬ 
gues  the  irreconcilable  antithesis  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  culture,  Nature  and  society. 

By  using  the  notes  to  show  the  web 
of  contrasting  motives  that  prompt  the 
Social  Contract,  Signore  Bruno  under¬ 
takes  to  demonstrate  the  originality  and 
value  of  Rousseau’s  work  in  his  times, 
namely,  the  drama  in  which  the  kernel 
of  Romanticism  is  born  in  the  very  heart 
of  Enlightenment. — R.  W.  Baldner.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

^  L’educazione  umanistica  in  Italia. 

Eugenio  Garin,  ed.  Bari.  Laterza. 
1949.  185  pages.  $1.75. — This  collection 
of  humanistic  texts  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  makes  available  in  Italian  transla¬ 
tion  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  chief 


man.  The  third  section,  dealing  with 
humanism  and  civil  life,  treats  of  the 
education  of  boys,  comprising  formal 
training,  family  duties,  and  the  virtues 
of  a  good  citizen.  The  fourth  division 
presents  a  biography  of  the  famous  Vit- 
torino  da  Feltre  and  a  brief  glance  at 
the  teaching  methods  of  Guarino  Vero¬ 
nese.  All  those  interested  in  the  human¬ 
istic  doctrines  pf  the  Renaissance  will 
find  this  l.itde  volume  a  valuable  com¬ 
pilation  of  source  material. — Unton  C. 
Stevens.  University  of  Alabama. 

*  Giulio  Bertoni,  Francesco  A.  Ugo- 
lini.  Prontuario  di  pronunzia  e  di 
ortografia.  Torino.  Istituto  del  Libro 
Italiano,  7th  ed.,  1949.  xcvi-|-351  pages. 
— This  volume  will  be  especially  useful 
to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  authori¬ 
tative  pronunciation  and  spelling  of 
Italian  words.  It  is  the  official  handbook 
of  radio  announcers  and  speakers  in 
Italy.  It  is  a  well-known  and  much  dis¬ 
cussed  book,  now  in  its  seventh  edition 
and  for  the  first  time  corrected.  In  the 


scholars  and  educators  of  the  revival  of  forms  where  Florence  and  Rome  differ, 

learning.  We  find  represented  here  it  has  adopted  the  Roman  form.  This 

Coluccio  Salutati,  Leonardo  Bruni,  S.  preference  is  indeed  debatable  not  only 

Bernardino  da  Siena,  Matteo  Palmieri,  because  of  the  selection  of  Rome,  but 

Leon  Battista  Alberti  and  Antonio  de  also  because  the  pronunciation  of  a  city 

Ferrariis.  The  second  part  gives  us  is  questionable  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 

the  complete  text  of  Pier  Paolo  Ver-  such  rigid  unanimity  in  any  city.  The 

gcrio’s  Dei  nobili  costumi  e  degli  studi  Roman  solution  was  provided  by  the 

liberali  della  gioventu.  This  work  is  Fascist  Government.  TTiose  who  seek  a 

especially  interesting  as  a  fifteenth  cen-  different  authority  (with  Florentine  ac- 

tury  prototype  of  Castiglione’s  //  Cor-  cent)  are  referred  to  Umberto  Marziano, 

tegiano  in  its  insistence  on  the  combina-  Uz  pronunzia  e  la  grafia  italiani.  Milano, 

tion  of  social  accomplishments  with  the  II  Maglio,  1948. — Giuseppe  Prezzolini. 

moral  and  literary  education  of  a  gentle- Columbia  University. 


“After  ten  years,  the  whole  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  literature  of  Spain  is  still  being  cre¬ 
ated  and  produced  in  exile;  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  it  still  appears,  still  de¬ 
velops,  still  finds  its  way  home  to  its  own 
people  by  ways  as  devious  and  difficult 
as  the  conditions  under  which  most  of 
the  writers  live.  .  .  .  Yet  clearly  for  the 
Spanish  writers  exile  has  not  meant  up¬ 
rooting.  Because  their  literature  has  not 
withered  in  these  ten  heartbreaking 


years,  the  true  soil  of  Spain  must  still  be 
good  and  fruitful.”  (Arena). 

“Sanskrit  is  one  of  the  fourteen  lan¬ 
guages  recognized  for  State  purposes 
and,  whenever  necessary  and  desirable, 
Hindi  is  to  draw  primarily  on  Sanskrit. 
Now  that  Sanskrit  has  secured  State 
recognition,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Sanskrit  scholars  to  make  it  easier  and 
more  popular.”  (The  Aryan  Path). 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Booths  in  English,  see  " Head-Liners") 


*  George  K.  Anderson.  The  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  1949. 
431  pages.  $5. — In  this  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  literary  history,  Mr.  Anderson 
covers  adequately  his  uneven  held,  as¬ 
signing  in  nearly  every  case  a  jusdy  pro¬ 
portioned  amount  of  space  to  each  au¬ 
thor  and  literary  type.  He  is  not  merely 
a  mediaevalist,  but  is  able  to  place  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  (he  permits  you  to  call 
it  Old  English  if  you  prefer)  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  stream  of  the  English 
literary  tradition.  He  describes  both 
Latin  and  vernacular  writings  with  no 
appreciable  bias  concerning  either.  With¬ 
out  making  excessive  claims  of  literary 
merit  for  his  subject,  he  asserts  its  right 
to  consideration  as  literature  and  not 
merely  as  something  to  be  spaded  over 
by  the  linguist. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  book  includes  impres¬ 
sive  bibliographical  notes  appended  to 
each  chapter.  Filling  about  one  fourth 
of  the  book,  they  satisfactorily  guide  the 
reader  who  would  investigate  further 
the  many  subjects  discussed.  It  is  both 
a  readable  and  a  valuable  book. — John 
Paul  Pritchard.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Stuart  Pratt  Atkins.  The  Testament 
of  "Werther"  in  Poetry  and  Drama. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1949.  xii4-322  pages.  $4.50. — In  this 
amply  documented  study,  Werther’s 
“much-lamented”  shade  is  observed 
roaming  through  countries  represented 
by  eleven  languages.  “A  fact  of  literary 
history”  in  England,  “a  work  of  Goethe” 
in  Germany,  a  focus  of  “literary  associa¬ 
tions”  in  France,  Werther  has  lent  itself 
to  poetic  allusion  rather  than  to  dramatic 
elaboration.  While  the  sentimental 
theme  has  prevailed  over  the  social  one, 
Werther’s  love  of  nature  has  passed  al¬ 
most  unnoticed  and  unsung.  Numerous 
quotations  and  synopses — even  more 


from  the  relatively  few  significant  works 
might  have  been  included — and  a  well- 
documented  bibliography  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  Professor  Atkins.  He  has  effec¬ 
tively  laid  Werther’s  ghost. — Marianne 
Bonwit.  University  of  California. 

^  Arturo  Barea.  Larca.  The  Poet  and 
His  People.  lisa  Barea,  tr.  New 
York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1949.  $3. — To 
the  steadily  increasing  volume  of  works 
on  Garcia  Lorca  has  been  added  one  of 
clear  understanding  and  excellent  organ¬ 
ization.  Sr.  Barea  deals  with  fundamen¬ 
tal  aspects:  the  poet  in  relation  to  his 
people,  sex,  death,  and  his  art. 

Lorca,  who  was  not  at  all  politically 
minded  and  was  actually  conservative 
rather  than  revolutionary,  came  by  a  co¬ 
incidence  of  genius  and  historic  moment 
to  be  identified  with  the  people’s  cause. 
He  was  an  intellectual  whose  deep  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  people  made  his  work 
appeal  to  them  “as  though  with  the  full 
charge  of  their  own  half<onscious  feel¬ 
ings,  intensified  and  transformed 
through  his  art.” 

Garcia  Lorca  did  not  face  political 
questions.  He  dealt  with  sex  problems 
with  clean  honesty  and  burning  inten¬ 
sity.  He  understood  feminine  reactions 
so  well  that  his  women  characters  domi¬ 
nate.  He  wrote  often,  too,  about  chil¬ 
dren  and  about  death,  ever  hovering  in 
the  Spaniard’s  consciousness.  Lorca’s 
Spanishness  was  also  evident  in  his  dis¬ 
like  for  New  York  which  seemed  to  him 
an  alien  world,  and  was  evident  in  the 
small  success  his  plays  had  in  France, 
while  for  the  Spanish  they  are  soul-shak¬ 
ing.  Sr.  Barea  deals  with  the  basis  for 
the  charge  that  Lorca  was  anti-clerical, 
and  emphasizes  that  in  Lorca’s  art  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  duende  (daemon)  were 
controlling  forces  equal  to  inspiration. 

A  biographical  introduction  and  an 
appendix  containing  the  originals  of  the 
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aptly  quoted  poems  translated  by  the 
author’s  wife  are  useful  additions. — 
B.  G.  D. 

K  Arnold  Bergstraesser.  Goethe  s  Im¬ 
age  of  Man  and  Society.  Chicago. 
Rcgnery.  1949.  xiv-|-361  pages.  $4.50. — 
A  sound  and  scholarly  presentation  of 
Goethe’s  views  on  man  and  society  as 
recorded  in  his  writings.  Professor  Berg- 
straesser’s  book  makes  heavy  demands 
on  the  reader’s  familiarity  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  philosophies  of  Goethe’s  time  and 
requires  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Goethe’s  works.  The  three  parts  of  the 
book  lead  the  reader  through  Goethe’s 
life  and  vocation,  demonstrate  his  con¬ 
cept  of  the  universe  and  of  man,  and 
culminate  in  his  image  of  the  ideal  com¬ 
monwealth  of  free  men  in  a  free  society. 
Abundant  notes,  a  selected  bibliography 
and  an  index  make  this  book  a  useful 
tool  for  further  research  on  Goethe. — 
Erich  Eichholz.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Berthold  Biermann,  ed.  Goethe’s 
World  as  Seen  in  Letters  and  Mem¬ 
oirs.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions. 
1949.  422  pages.  $5. — ^This  book  is  one 
of  five  compilations  of  Goethe  source 
material  now  in  print  in  the  United 
States.  Unlike  Ludwig  Lewisohn’s  two 
volumes  it  contains  relatively  long  and 
complete  selections  from  letters  and 
memoirs.  The  one  attempt  to  translate 
a  bit  of  verse  is  a  failure.  Sometimes 
the  translations  betray  the  influence  of 
German  idiom  but  they  are  nevertheless 
highly  readable.  The  celebrities  who 
came  into  Goethe’s  life  are  represented 
by  full  texts  of  significant  letters: 
Schiller,  Herder,  Madame  de  Stacl, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Carlyle,  von 
Humboldt,  Thackeray,  Grillparzer, 
Heine,  and  numerous  lesser  figures. 
But  where  is  Lord  Byron,  certainly  one 
of  the  most  ardent,  devoted  and  admir¬ 
ing  literary  followers  of  Goethe.?  Bier- 
mann’s  fine  essay-like  introduction,  and 
his  selections  generally,  are  somewhat 
slanted  towards  the  religious  side.  His 
book  is  obviously  intended  for  the  gen¬ 


eral  reader  but  specialists  may  also  find 
in  it  an  abundance  of  leisurely  enjoy¬ 
ment.— IP.  A.  W. 

^  R.  P.  Blackmur,  B.  Croce,  H.  M. 

Peyre,  J.  C.  Ransom,  H.  Read,  A. 
Tate.  Lectures  in  Criticism.  New  York. 
Pantheon.  1949. 209  pages.  $3.50. — Here 
are  collected  the  seven  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  part 
of  a  symposium  on  great  critics;  the 
group  aims  at  re-evaluating  the  critical 
tenets  of  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Coleridge 
and  contemporary  writers,  although 
modern  criticism,  except  for  Croce’s  es¬ 
say  on  the  state  of  criticism  in  Italy,  is 
bypassed  completely.  The  introduction 
promises  more  perhaps  than  the  volume 
as  a  whole  delivers,  but  Allen  Tate’s 
treatment  of  Longinus  and  Herbert 
Read’s  estimate  of  Coleridge  as  a  critic 
are  especially  noteworthy  and  illumi¬ 
nating.  Considering  the  debt  of  modern 
criticism  to  Plato  (acknowledged  brief¬ 
ly  by  Huntington  Cairns  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion),  the  informed  reader  might  have 
welcomed  here  an  essay  dealing  with 
the  vitality  of  that  philosopher’s  ideas. — 
P.  G.  Ruggiers.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  C.  M.  Bowra.  The  Romantic  Imagi¬ 
nation.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1949.  306  pages.  $4.50. — ^Pro¬ 
fessor  Bowra,  a  distinguished  student  of 
the  classics,  here  appraises  the  Romantic 
poets.  Disregarding  Goethe’s  dictum 
that  the  Romantic  is  sickly,  he  criticizes 
the  crowning  works  of  Blake,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  and 
Poe.  These  studies  are  supplemented  by 
four  chapters  on  the  Pre-Raphaelite  heirs 
of  the  Romantic  poets.  The  first  and 
titular  essay  of  these  Harvard  Norton 
lectures  serves  as  introduction,  and  the 
final  paper  penetratingly  assesses  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  Romantic 
achievement.  Always  sympathetic  yet 
keenly  analytical.  Professor  Bowra  dem¬ 
onstrates  splendidly  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  critic  by  a  fruitful  classi¬ 
cal  training.  His  book  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  growing  library  on  Ro- 
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manticism. — J.  P.  Pritchard.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  A  Handboo\  of  Slavic  Studies. 

Leonid  I.  Strakhovsky,  ed.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1949. 
vi-|-753  pages.  $12.50. — The  editor  and 
the  Harvard  University  Press  deserve 
great  praise  for  this  gigantic  attempt  to 
incorporate  in  one  volume  a  general 
survey  of  Slavic  history  and  culture  to¬ 
gether  with  a  bibliography  of  works 
available  in  English,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man.  To  a  remarkable  degree  the  work 
lives  up  to  its  avowed  intention,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  wide  range  of  its  subjects  the 
general  scholar  will  find  it  a  good  guide 
to  nearly  all  the  problems  of  Slavic  life 
and  thought  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
studied  in  one  of  the  Western  languages. 
It  would  be  idle  to  point  out  the  omis¬ 
sions,  for  the  wealth  of  material  pre¬ 
sented  is  enormous  and  by  the  time  the 
student  has  mastered  what  is  here  avail¬ 
able  he  will  certainly  be  in  a  position  to 
continue  his  own  research. — Clarence  A. 
Manning.  Columbia  University. 

^  Ruth  Carter  Hok.  Edouard  Estau- 
nie,  The  Perplexed  Positivist.  New 
York.  King’s  Crown  Press.  1949.  116 
pages. — Within  the  framework  of  a 
scholarly  study,  Ruth  Carter  Hok’s  book 
on  Estaunie  brings  into  focus  the  dual 
existence  of  the  novelist  who  by  voca¬ 
tion  was  a  man  of  science  yet  adhered 
more  consistendy  to  the  task  of  novel¬ 
writing  than  his  more  illustrious  con¬ 
temporaries.  In  a  life  span  which  ex¬ 
posed  him  equally  to  the  sociological 
attitude  of  the  nineteenth  century  novel¬ 
ist  and  the  present  century’s  more  eccen¬ 
tric  and  lonely  exponents  of  fiction, 
Estaunie  is  shown  to  have  absorbed  both 
influences  in  considering  the  motiva¬ 
tions  and  inevitable  destinies  of  man. 

Under  the  flexible  headings  Life  and 
Light  the  author  arrives  at  some  basic 
generalizations  about  Estaunie’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life,  basing  her  contentions 
on  previous  evaluations  of  the  novelist’s 
writings  and  on  generous  illustrations  of 


the  major  patterns  of  the  novels. — Anna 
Balal{ian.  Syracuse  University. 

^  Richard  March,  Tambimuttu,  eds. 

T.  S.  Eliot.  A  Symposium.  Chicago. 
Regnery.  1949.  259  pages  -f  12  plates. 
$3.50. — Imaginative  writers  and  literati 
from  at  least  eight  countries  unite  in 
paying  tribute  to  Eliot.  The  compilers 
felt  that,  for  the  present,  quite  enough 
would-be  or  really  profound  exegesis  of 
his  work  had  appeared,  and  so  (an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea)  asked  the  contributors  for 
personal  impressions  or  reminiscences. 
The  result  is  pleasant  reading,  at  times 
enlightening  or  touching,  which  in  its 
informal  way  helps  one  to  appreciate 
how  Eliot  has  stamped  an  age.  Incident¬ 
ally  we  picked  up  scraps  of  information 
about  others:  Pound,  Gourmont,  Irving 
Babbitt.  To  name,  and  praise,  one  essay: 
G.  S.  Fraser  reveals  the  significance,  for 
a  young  poet,  of  the  “conversational 
tone”  which  Eliot  had  captured  already 
in  his  Prufrocl^. — Kenneth  Douglas. 
Yale  University. 

^  Maria  Serafina  Mazza.  Not  for  Art’s 

Sal{e.  New  York.  King’s  Crown 
Press.  1948.  xi-|-219  pages.  $3. — The 
Frontespizio,  organ  of  a  literary  move¬ 
ment  that  originated  in  Florence  in 
1929,  was  founded  by  a  group  of  Catho¬ 
lic  laymen  intent  “on  raising  the  norm 
of  Catholic  literature  and  art.”  They 
aimed  at  making  Catholics  conscious  of 
modern  art,  and  artists  conscious  of 
Catholicism.  They  believed  that  “the 
essential  purpose  of  art  .  .  .  is  to  assist 
in  the  perfecting  of  the  moral  person¬ 
ality,  which  is  man.”  The  Frontespizio 
lasted  12  years.  Its  “collaborators”  were 
numerous  and  diverse:  steadfast  Catho¬ 
lics,  converts,  reverts  from  anti-clerical¬ 
ism,  and  a  few  who  professed  no  re¬ 
ligion  at  all.  While  “nothing  prodigious 
has  come  of  it”  (the  movement),  its 
organ  attained  a  certain  renown,  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  its  major  collabo¬ 
rators  were  Pietro  Bargellini,  Domenico 
Giuliotti,  and  Giovanni  Papini. 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  facts  on  the 
history  of  the  journal,  its  policy,  and  its 
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contributors;  and,  of  course,  the  author 
(or  compiler)  being  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
docs  not  fail  to  dwell  on  the  litdc  points 
that  bring  the  Catholic  church  into 
prominence. — Donato  Internoscia.  The 
University  of  Akron. 

It  Boris  Pasternak.  Selected  Writings. 

Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions. 
1949.  288  pages.  $1.50. — Boris  Paster¬ 
nak,  while  neither  a  prolific  nor  a  popu¬ 
lar  author,  is  often  considered  to  be  the 
outstanding  poet  of  Russia,  even  though 
his  works  arc  decidedly  individual  and 
often  hard  to  understand.  This  volume 
contains  his  autobiography  Safe  Con¬ 
duct,  some  short  stories,  especially  The 
Childhood  of  Luvers,  and  a  collection  of 
his  poems.  The  translations  have  been 
made  by  various  persons  and  are  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  it  is  curious  that  in  at  least  two 
cases  in  this  small  collection,  there  arc 
two  versions  of  the  same  poem  done  by 
different  translators.  The  volume  will 
give  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Pasternak  and  of  his  range  of  poetic 
and  literary  interests. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning.  Columbia  University. 

If  Jos.  Schyns,  ct  al.  1500  Modern  Chi¬ 
nese  Novels  and  Plays.  Peiping. 
Scheut.  1948.  lviii-|-498  pages. — This 
work  includes  a  sketch  by  Su  Hsiich-lin 
on  Present  Day  Fiction  and  Drama  in 
China  which  attempts  to  divide  the 
writers  into  groups  and  movements  and 
in  terms  of  subject  matter  and  region, 
a  section  by  Chao  Ycn-sheng  of  short 
biographies  of  authors  which  includes 
two  hundred  names,  and  a  section  by 
Schyns  and  others  containing  brief  sum¬ 
maries  of  fifteen  hundred  Chinese  novels 
and  plays. 

While  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  the  au¬ 
thors  in  terms  of  a  standard  they  repudi¬ 
ate  in  the  preface,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  student  of  literature  should  be  forced 
to  depend  for  information  on  a  book 
so  lacking  in  critical  assistance.  The 
book  is  designed  to  be  a  guide,  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  for  the  li¬ 
brarian  and  teacher  in  China.  The  works 
are  classified  in  various  categories:  “for 


everyone,”  “for  mature  people,”  “not  to 
be  recommended,”  “proscribed,”  etc. 
The  authors  are  interested  primarily  in 
noting:  (1)  Communistic  propaganda, 
(2)  obscenity  (which  makes  the  book  an 
invaluable  guide  to  modern  Chinese 
pornography,  if  anyone  is  interested  in 
that),  (3)  modern  “pessimistic”  phi¬ 
losophies  of  vague  identification,  and 
(4)  anti-Catholic  material. 

Since  the  authors  attempt  to  survey 
a  wide  cross-section  of  the  books  avail¬ 
able  to  the  modern  Chinese  reader  and 
since  they  stick  fairly  close  to  factual 
analyses  of  the  contents  of  books,  the 
student  interested  in  modern  oriental 
literature  is  able  to  come,  with  the  aid 
of  this  book,  to  some  conclusions  about 
the  relative  importance  in  modern  Chi¬ 
nese  literature  of  such  things  as  Marx¬ 
ism,  the  modern  vs.  the  traditional  way 
in  Chinese  family  life,  the  use  of  west¬ 
ern  (and  classical)  themes,  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  in  literature,  the  upper 
class,  women  writers,  peasant  life  and 
“social  consciousness,”  the  traditional 
and  romantic  materials  of  Chinese  fic¬ 
tion  vs.  modern  realism,  and  (there  are 
scattered  hints)  the  influence  of  English 
literature  on  Chinese. — G.  L.  Anderson. 
University  of  Maryland. 

^  Selected  Critical  Studies  of  Baude¬ 
laire.  D.  Parmce,  ed.  New  York. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1949.  224 
pages.  $2. — This  is  a  selection  from 
Baudelaire’s  art  reviews  in  his  volume 
Uart  romantique,  published  in  1868, 
one  year  after  the  poet’s  death.  These 
critical  essays  are  distinguished  by  their 
originality,  and  are  no  less  daring  than 
his  verse.  Here  again,  in  his  polemic 
against  the  "drames  et  romans  hon- 
netes,”  against  the  literature  of  contem¬ 
porary  vulgarians,  in  his  defense  of  the 
paintings  of  his  friend  Delacroix,  of 
Flaubert’s  proscribed  Madame  Bovary 
and  of  Wagner’s  opera  Tannhduser, 
hissed  off  the  stage,  Baudelaire  reveals 
himself  as  a  true  rebel.  (He  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  1848  Revolution;  yet  as  he 
did  not  stop  with  its  slogans  but  coined 
new  concepts,  he  was  denounced  as  a 
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“reactionary”  and  a  “decadent”).  This 
selection  from  Uart  romantique  is  en¬ 
larged  by  his  two  introductions  to  his 
adaptations  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s  short 
stories,  which  represent  a  masterpiece  of 
translation.  These  essays — Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres  and  Notes  nou- 
velles  sur  Edgar  Poe,  discussing  the 
tragedy  of  an  extraordinary  mind  “dont 
le  front  itait  illustri  d’un  rare  et  singulier 
tatouage:  Pas  de  chancel"  and  protest¬ 
ing  against  a  mediocre  mass  production 
of  best  sellers — have  maintained  a  fright¬ 
ening  timeliness. — Walter  Mehring. 
New  York  City. 

Southwest  Goethe  Festival.  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Nine  Papers.  Gilbert  J.  Jor¬ 
dan,  ed.  Dallas.  Southern  Methodist 
University  Press.  1949.  xi-1-112  pages. 
$2  &  $3. — Every  age  has  the  Goethe  it 
deserves — and  needs.  Thus,  in  an  era 
racked  by  nationalism  and  specializa¬ 
tion,  we  appreciate  one  who  transcended 
his  epoch,  his  country,  and  his  literary 
profession  (Bayard  Q.  Morgan,  Goethe 
Today  and  Tomorrow;  Hans  Th.  David, 
Goethe  on  Music;  Erich  A.  Albrecht, 
Goethe  Research  in  America;  W.  A. 
Willibrand,  Foreign  Influences  on  Goe¬ 
the's  Development;  Bayard  Q.  Morgan, 
Goethe  in  English ).  We  see  the  dark  side 
of  a  heroic  character  (Uland  E.  Fehlau, 
Goethe's  Darl(  Angel;  Robert  T.  Clark, 
Jr.,  Personality  and  Society  in  Wilhelm 
Meister’s  Lehrjahre).  We  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  Man  as  a  social  being  than 
in  Man  communing  with  Nature  (Rob¬ 
ert  T.  Clark,  Jr.’s  paper,  mentioned 
above;  Carl  Hammer,  Wilhelm  Meis¬ 
ter’s  Wanderjahre  and  Rousseau;  Gusta 
B.  Nance,  The  Philosophy  of  Goethe's 
Faust — no  paper  on  Wertherl)  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  Prometheus  is  quoted  twice,  Ga¬ 
nymede  not  once;  revolt  rather  than  sur¬ 
render,  ambiguity  rather  than  harmony, 
characterize  our  Goethe  image. 

Some  of  these  essays  restate  problems 
raised  before;  others  suggest  new  prob¬ 
lems.  All  of  them  might  gain  by  an  in¬ 
dex  which  would  integrate  the  series, 
make  it  more  easily  accessible  and  there¬ 
by  more  widely  known.  For  it  deserves 


to  be  known. — Marianne  Bonwit.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

^  Coast  to  Coast.  Australian  Stories 
1947.  Sydney  and  London.  Angus 
&  Robertson.  1948.  viii-}-298  pages.  9/6. 
— Australian  literature  is  little  read  in 
America.  The  mighty  continent,  as  large 
as  the  United  States,  with  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and 
with  two  cities  of  over  a  million  each, 
publishes  books  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  year,  and  their  average  quality  appears 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  product 
of  other  English-speaking  countries. 
The  best  Australian  short  stories,  to 
Judge  from  Mr.  Edwards’  anthologies, 
are  healthy,  optimistic,  and  capably  writ¬ 
ten.  In  vocabulary,  idiom,  and  theme, 
they  are  different  from  ours,  notably  in 
the  geniality  which  we  are  losing  as  we 
grow  older  and  more  discouraged. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  these 
nineteen.  George  Farwell’s  A  Time  of 
Ripening  is  cruel  realism.  Margaret 
Trist’s  To  Town  for  the  Day  is  discour¬ 
aging.  E.  Dithmack’s  Beautiful  White 
Duc/{  is  poetical  (as  several  are)  but 
depressing.  Geoff  Bingham’s  To  Com¬ 
mand  the  Cats  is  quietly  blood-chilling. 
Turk  Wann’s  Growing  Up  in  Ch^ 
Street  handles  a  painful  theme  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  beauty.  J.  H.  Melville’s  The 
Blac\  Hat  lifts  triviality  to  terror.  But 
the  jovial  sketches,  Finlayson’s  Johnny 
Wairua's  Wonderland,  Gloria  Rawlin- 
son’s  Sophie  and  Dance  With  a  Dolly, 
and  Douglas  Stewart’s  A  Man  About 
the  House,  bulk  large  and  gratefully 
boisterous. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Kenneth  Rexroth,  ed.  The  New 
British  Poets.  New  York.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1949.  xxxviii-f-312  pages.  $3. 
— The  English  and  Welsh  poets  of  forty 
and  under  and  the  Scottish  poets  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  anthology  maintain  an 
amazingly  high  level  of  sensitivity,  rig¬ 
orous  honesty  and  skill  in  the  handling 
of  subtly  varied  rhythms.  In  spite  of  the 
trends  and  schools  which  Rexroth  dis¬ 
tinguishes  in  his  well  informed  and 
agreeably  cavalier  introduction,  the  im- 
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prcsslon  left  by  these  poets,  whether  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  or  claiming  to  be  al¬ 
most  uneducated,  is  one  of  far-reaching 
homogeneity. 

Inevitably,  too,  fine  verse  and  minor 
poetry  are  more  frequently  achieved 
than  the  fusion  and  memorableness  of 
great  speech.  But  let  us  mention  (rather 
^an  the  familiar  Dylan  Thomas, 
George  Barker  or  Alex  Comfort)  the 
name  of  Kathleen  Raine,  whose  poems 
have  a  greater  individuality  because  they 
are  less  personal,  more  aloof,  because, 
one  feels,  the  raw  metal  was  more  ruth¬ 
lessly  exposed  to  the  blaze  of  the  furnace 
and  the  hammering  on  the  anvil. — Ken- 
neth  Douglas.  Yale  University. 

M  Max  Planck.  Scientific  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  and  Other  Papers,  Frank  Gay- 
nor,  tr.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1949.  192  pages.  $3.75. — In  the 
first  part  of  this  little  book  the  author 
traces  the  long  and  winding  path  that 
led  to  the  birth  of  the  quantum  theory 
on  December  14,  1900,  when  he  re¬ 
ported  to  the  German  Physical  Society 
a  derivation  of  his  now  famous  formula 
for  temperature  radiation.  This  account 
is  less  technical  than  one  published  in 
1943  in  Die  Naturwissenschaften  but 
contains  much  additional  autobiographi¬ 
cal  material.  It  is  timely  as  well  as  of 
great  historical  interest;  for,  although 
the  quantum  theory  has  come  to  domi¬ 
nate  all  of  modern  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry,  most  textbook  accounts  of  its  ori¬ 
gin  arc  so  brief  and  simplified  as  to  be 
largely  misleading. 

The  titles  of  the  remaining  essays  arc: 
Phantom  Problems  in  Science,  The 
Meaning  and  Limits  of  Exact  Science, 
The  Concept  of  Causality  in  Physics, 
and  Religion  and  Natural  Science.  Writ¬ 
ten  with  admirable  clarity  and  with  a 
seriousness  that  cannot  fail  to  move  the 
reader,  they  reveal  the  brilliant  and 
noble  mind  of  a  great  scientist  and  con¬ 
tain  many  illuminating  remarks  and 
much  wisdom.  However,  written  as 
they  were  shortly  before  Planck’s  death 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  they  do  not 
always  have  a  contemporaneous  ring. 


The  problem  of  causality  in  modern 
physics  has  been  treated  more  adequate¬ 
ly  by  Bohr  and  Heisenberg,  and  Weiz- 
sackcr’s  discussion  of  science  and  re¬ 
ligion  is  undoubtedly  more  meaningful 
to  the  present  generation. — J.  Rud  Niel¬ 
sen.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Paul  V.  Rubow.  Two  Essays.  Hen- 
ri/^  Ibsen,  The  Sagas.  Copenhagen. 
Gyldcndal.  1949;  64  pages.  15.50  kr. — 
The  first  cSsay  briefly  traces  the  chro¬ 
nological  development  of  Ibsen’s  icono¬ 
clastic  genius  through  Brand  and  Peer 
Gynt  to  the  dozen  plays  (written  after 
he  was  fifty)  which  made  him,  in  the 
80’s  and  90’s,  the  world’s  most  influ¬ 
ential  dramatist.  The  second  essay,  more 
polemic  in  tone,  pleads  with  scholars 
of  the  Icelandic  sagas  to  sec  them  in  the 
light  of  their  origins  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  French  romances,  and  to  deal  with 
them  not  as  history  but  rather  as  fic¬ 
tional  episodes  in  the  development  of 
the  novel,  as  works  of  art  which  the  old 
Icelandic  poets  invested  with  the  in¬ 
terior  logic  and  harmony  of  great  lit¬ 
erature. — P.  G.  Ruggiers.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Frances  Gillmor.  Flute  of  the  Smok¬ 
ing  Mirror.  Albuquerque.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico  Press.  1949.  148 
pages.  $4  . — This  unique  volume  is  a 
literary  portrait  of  Netzahualcoytl,  Aztec 
poet-king,  who  lived  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore  Cortez.  It  is  thoroughly  document¬ 
ed  by  the  author  and  picturesquely  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Ola  Apenes  of  Mexico.  Miss 
Gillmor  spent  much  time  in  Mexico 
studying  Mexican  archeology  and  the 
Nahuad  language.  In  her  scholarly  vol¬ 
ume  we  have  the  first  biography  of  the 
most  original  personality  in  Pre-Colum¬ 
bian  America  and  a  new  insight  into 
the  strange  story  of  the  Aztecs. — Bern- 
hard  Mollenhauer.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

^  The  Indian  Literatures  of  Today,  a 
Symposium.  Bharatan  Kumarappa, 
ed.  Bombay.  International  Book  House. 
1947.  x-|-181  pages.  5  r. — This  volume 
contains  sixteen  addresses  which  give 
short  resumes  of  the  histories  in  modern 
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times  of  the  fourteen  principal  vernacu¬ 
lar  languages  of  India,  plus  a  history  of 
Sanskrit  literature,  and  a  very  slight 
paper  on  English  by  Sidhanta.  Except 
possibly  for  Kashmiri,  no  modern  lit¬ 
erary  language  is  omitted.  The  speakers 
are  scholars,  public  officials,  poets,  and 
critics  at  the  All-India  Writers’  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Jaipur  in  1945.  A  few  articles 
(Assamese,  Marathi,  Tamil)  attempt  to 
include  the  whole  history  of  the  litera¬ 
ture;  the  others  are  content  to  look  back 
briefly  to  the  early  nineteenth  century 
or  to  the  mutiny.  Some  (Sindhi,  Oriya, 
Kanarese,  Gujarati)  contain  mere  lists 
of  names  and  would  be  of  little  use  to  the 
westerner;  others  pay  attention  to  more 
precise  accounts  of  the  work  of  impor¬ 
tant  authors  and  to  social  backgrounds. 
The  recent  dispute  in  India  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  national  language  is  somewhat 
illuminated  here  by  reference  to  the 
subjection  of  Assamese  by  Bengali  with 
British  encouragement,  the  prejudice  in 
Indian  universities  against  the  use  of 
Maithili  for  literary  expression,  the  lack 
of  a  university  to  support  writing  in 
Marathi,  and  the  preference  of  most  Pun¬ 
jab  writers  for  Urdu  or  English. 

The  most  informative  surveys  are 
those  which  contain  fuller  accounts  of 
more  important  writers,  or  those  which 
pay  attention  to  movements,  like  the 
large  European  influence  on  Bengali 
writing  which  seeps  through  to  Assa¬ 
mese,  the  Sikh  and  Persian  Sufi  influ¬ 
ence  on  Punjabi,  and  the  revolt  against 
classicism  and  romanticism  with  the 
rise  of  social  consciousness  and  realism 
in  most  of  these  literatures. 

The  quality  of  these  papers  is  reason¬ 
ably  good,  considering  that  they  are  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  that  each  speaker  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  partisan  of  his  language. — G.  L. 
Anderson.  University  of  Maryland. 

^  Gustav  E.  Mueller.  Education  Lim¬ 
ited.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1949.  xi-f-141  pages. 
$2.75. — The  nine  essays  in  this  volume 
constitute  not  only  a  rare  book,  but  also 
an  event!  Each  chapter  is  distinguished 
by  a  blend  of  compelling  qualities  not 


often  found  together:  delicacy  of  per¬ 
ception  combined  with  a  hard-driving 
critique;  sympathy  with  the  virtues  in 
the  various  philosophies  of  education 
under  his  examination  coupled  with  an 
incorruptible  honesty  in  stating  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  each  type. 

Education  Limited  pierces  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  reader  with  its  integ¬ 
rity  of  reflective  depth  and  its  beauty  of 
expression.  Social  and  professional  lead¬ 
ers,  students  and  serious-minded  lay¬ 
men,  should  know  this  book.  A  unique 
contribution  to  American  thought  and 
educational  vision. — Frederic  Harold 
Young.  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
College. 

^  Porter  Sargent.  Dangerous  Trends. 

Boston.  The  Author.  31st  ed.,  1948. 
190  pages.  $2. — This  foreword  to  the 
31st  edition  of  A  Handboo\  of  Private 
Schools  for  American  Boys  and  Girls, 
presents  the  political  and  economic 
undercurrents  affecting  education — un¬ 
dercurrents  which  may  create  the  same 
kind  of  situation  in  America  as  those 
which  made  possible  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
and  Stalin. 

The  wealth  of  material,  the  fearless 
calling  of  n.:mes,  and  the  brilliant  an¬ 
alyses,  in  spite  of  a  confusing  organiza¬ 
tion,  make  it  worthy  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
American  education  and  democracy. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  arc 
most  desperately  in  need  of  funds.  To 
obtain  the  needed  financial  resources, 
college  presidents  have  had  to  promote 
policies  and  employ  professors  who  will 
in  no  way  offend  possible  donors, 
whether  from  Wall  Street,  the  Military, 
or  the  State  Legislatures. 

The  results  have  been  a  loss  in 
institutional  prestige  and  less  respect  for 
academic  freedom.  “Bold  thinkers’’  are 
throttled,  or  have  been  dismissed,  and 
“pallid’’  professors  have  been  hired  to 
take  their  places — with  the  result  that 
professors,  if  their  families  eat,  have  been 
necessarily  concerned  with  security  and 
tenure  rather  than  the  search  for  truth. 
— /.  E.  Fellows.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

{ For  other  Boo){S  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners"') 


If  Hans  Bjcrregaard.  Tiden  og  Drpm- 
men.  K0bcnhavn.  Gyldcndal.  1949. 
207  pages.  13.75  kr. — This  collection  of 
short  stories  is  really  an  account  of  a 
young  man’s  life  in  a  small  provincial 
city  during  the  years  between  the  wars 
and  subsequently  in  Copenhagen  during 
the  occupation.  Viewed  against  the 
background  of  elemental  human  nature 
and  well  illustrated  by  sharply  deline¬ 
ated  characters,  Bjerregaard’s  personal 
philosophy,  a  rather  naked  realism  but 
not  without  a  certain  humanism,  comes 
out  in  clear  oudines.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  style  it  is  Bjerregaard’s  best 
work  to  date. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

If  Inge  Graemer.  Man  ved  aldrig. 

Kpbenhavn.  Jespersen  &  Pio.  1949. 
273  pages.  10  kr. — Inge  Graemer’s  new 
novel  is  the  exciting  talc  of  a  young 
Swedish  girl  of  the  1870’s  who  follows 
her  personal  inclinations  with  as  much 
freedom  as  any  child  of  the  twentieth 
century.  First  she  has  an  affair  with  a 
Danish  merchant  who  is  hardly  worthy 
of  her  love,  then  one  with  a  man  who 
has  all  that  a  young  girl  wants  in  a  man, 
except  the  goods  of  this  world.  There 
is  much  color  and  action  in  Inge  Grae- 
mer’s  work,  but  she  still  has  a  place  to 
win  for  herself  among  the  great  names 
of  modern  Danish  letters. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  University  of  Kentucky 
Library. 

^  Frcdcrik  Nielsen.  Arna}aral(.  K0- 
benhavn.  Ejnar  Munksgaard.  1948. 
24  pages. — In  the  back  of  the  Danish 
national  bibliography  there  is  usually  a 
very  brief  list  of  Grccnlandish  tides, 
generally  of  a  rather  forbidding  official 
appearance.  But  when  the  1948  bibli¬ 
ography  appears,  it  will  list  the  delight¬ 
ful  Arnajaral(  by  Frcdcrik  Nielsen, 
Julianchaab  schcx)lmastcr.  This  little  talc 
of  an  Eskimo  girl  turned  out  of  her 


home  by  a  wicked  stepmother  and  be¬ 
friended  by  shmoo-like  dwarfs  deserves 
a  place  on  the  shelf  not  subordinate  to 
that  other  great  master  who  never  for¬ 
got  the  fantasies  of  childhood,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen. 

The  illustrations  by  Gitz-Johansen  arc 
a  colorful  interpretation  of  the  Grccn¬ 
landish,  rather  Eskimo,  imagination. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  University  of 
Kentucky  Library. 

*  Aagc  Svendstorp,  Poul  Mpllcr,  cds. 

Foll^estyret  i  dans\  Humor,  1848- 
1949.  Kpbenhavn.  Hagerup.  1949.  391 
pages.  48  kr. — A  century  of  Danish 
graphic  humor  in  chronological  order 
reveals  an  aptitude  for  political  satire  and 
caricature  that  one  would  hardly  expect 
in  a  nation  so  stable  politically  as  Den¬ 
mark.  From  the  stormy  year  1848 
through  the  days  of  occupation  and  the 
underground  press,  European  and  Dan¬ 
ish  history  is  written  in  these  cartoons. 
Illustrations  arc  printed  on  one  page, 
while  explanatory  texts  (by  eight  differ¬ 
ent  authors)  appear  on  the  opposite  page. 
Some  400  cartoons  arc  included  in  the 
collection.  —  Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

I*  Bogen  til  Martin  Anderson  Nexft 
fra  Venner  og  Kampfaeller.  26.  Juli 
1949.  Kpbenhavn.  Tiden.  1949.  195 
pages.  10  kr. — That  the  pleasing  custom 
of  the  Festschrift  should  be  extended  to 
cover  creative  writers  is  an  encouraging 
sign  of  the  times,  but  the  Ncx0  volume 
might  also  be  called  a  Streitschrift.  Dan¬ 
ish  and  foreign  admirers  of  the  cighty- 
ycar-old  author  have  contributed  many 
a  polemical  essay  that  will  inspire  dis¬ 
cussion;  but,  after  all,  this  is  the  most 
appropriate  homage  to  a  man  with 
Ncx0’s  record  as  a  fighter. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  University  of  Kentucky 
Library. 
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^  J.  Haantjcs,  W.  A.  P.  Smit,  ct  al. 

Panorama  der  Nederlandse  Letter- 
en.  Amsterdam.  N.  V.  Amstcrdamschc 
Bock — cn  Courant  Mij.  1948.  577  pages. 
— A  cooperative  survey  by  eighteen 
Dutch  scholars  (including  the  editors) 
of  the  literature  of  the  Netherlands, 
based  on  the  results  of  the  latest  literary- 
historical  research.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
Flemish  literature — not  improperly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  literature  of  the  “Greater 
Netherlands” — and  a  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  chapter  on  the  literature  of  South 
Africa,  included  because  of  “close  kin¬ 
ship  of  thought  and  language.”  Each  of 
the  twenty-one  chapters  is  written  by  an 
expert  in  his  period  and  one  who  feels 
himself  spiritually  related  to  it.  The  book 
contains  many  portraits  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Dutch  art. 

As  a  survey,  the  book  is  unusually 
successful.  There  is  no  dull  listing  of 
dates  and  tides.  Each  writer  or  move¬ 
ment  is  placed  in  the  proper  cultural  set¬ 
ting.  The  book  abounds  in  significant 
references  to  the  literature  of  other 
countries.  Often  the  literature  of  a  pe¬ 
riod  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  other 
native  art  forms.  The  pervasive  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion  in  Dutch  literature  is 
effectively  brought  out.  Interpretations 
are  sensitive  and  expert,  revealing  sound 
scholarship,  and  arc  wholly  free  from 
pedantry. 

There  is  much  good  writing  and  some 
of  rare  literary  quality.  Evaluations  of 
writers  and  their  works  arc  for  the  most 
part  in  terms  of  their  significance  for 
native  life  and  culture,  yet  without  na¬ 
tional  bias.  Though  the  book  is  written 
for  the  Dutch  reader,  it  would  give  even 
the  wholly  uninitiated  a  good  insight 
into  the  literature  of  the  Netherlands. — 
Marten  ten  Hoor.  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

^  Het  proces  Borgignon.  Antwerpen. 

Uitgaven  “Luctor.”  1949.  263  pages. 
60  Bel.  fr. — This  is  the  court  record  of 
the  trial  of  Hendrik  Borgignon,  a  prom¬ 
inent  Belgian  lawyer-politician,  leader 
in  the  pro-Flemish  (and  anti-French) 
party,  accused  of  wartime  collaboration 


with  the  Germans  and  charged  with  pub¬ 
licly  discrediting  an  officer  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Justice  and  thus  encouraging 
the  Germans  to  depose  him,  with  effect¬ 
ing  unconstitutional  “urban  collabora¬ 
tions”  helpful  to  the  Germans,  and  with 
various  other  disloyal  acts  and  gestures. 
The  verdict  of  guilty  seemed  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  justified,  although  the  trial  re¬ 
veals  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the  line 
in  wartime  between  permissible  loyalty 
to  an  opposition  party  and  disloyalty  to 
one’s  country.  A  foreword  by  W.  de 
Rode  characterizes  the  trial  as,  for  the 
most  part,  an  attempt  to  suppress  Flem¬ 
ish  nationalism.  The  text  is  partly  in 
Dutch-Flemish  and  partly  in  French. — 
Marten  ten  Hoor.  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

^  Bernard  H.  M.  Vlekke.  America  en 
wij.  Roermond.  J.  J.  Romen.  1949. 
— This  work  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
important  book  about  the  United  States 
published  in  the  Netherlands  after  Hui¬ 
zinga’s  fundamental  treatises  Mensch 
en  menigte  in  Amerit{a  (1918)  and 
Amerif^a  levend  en  denl^end  (1926).  In 
evaluating  it,  its  purpose  should  be 
clearly  understood:  to  educate  the  Dutch 
people  toward  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
American  ideology,  politics,  and  culture, 
and  to  explain  from  that  angle,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  attitude  towards  foreign  countries 
and  especially  towards  the  Netherlands. 
It  presents  a  sharp,  penetrating  and, 
therefore,  clarifying  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
ligious,  philosophical,  and  political  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  United  States  has 
been  built,  its  growth  by  educational 
and  other  means,  its  molding  process 
under  the  influence  of  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment,  immigration  and  world 
events  since  the  Republic’s  inception. 
The  author,  whose  reputation  as  a  his¬ 
torian  has  been  established  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world  by  his  works  N«- 
santara  and  The  Evolution  of  the  Dutch 
Nation,  has  spent  more  time  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  Dutchman 
who  has  written  a  book  on  it.  In  this, 
his  last  work,  he  shows  his  usual  objec¬ 
tive  approach,  though  his  Catholicism 
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caused  him  to  treat  the  role  of  the 
Catholic  Church  somewhat  more  elabo¬ 
rately  than  is  usually  done.  His  work  is 
at  the  same  time  realistic  and  deep.  The 
chapters  on  the  churches  and  religious 
currents,  on  education,  on  American 
foreign  policy,  and  on  American  na¬ 
tional  traits  arc  of  great  importance,  as 
is  that  on  Ncthcrlands-Amcrican  rela¬ 
tions.  The  quotations  from  the  leading 
American  documents  are  well  chosen  to 
support  the  author’s  thesis.  Thirteen 
plates  and  four  maps  illustrate  the  text. 
— T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

M  Alcksis  Kiven  Scura.  Kau}{ametsd, 
Esseitd,  novelleja,  runoja.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1949.  240  pages.  550  mk. — This 
volume  is  the  third  in  a  scries  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  Finnish 
novelist  and  dramatist.  It  is  a  collection 
of  literary  studies,  mostly  on  Kivi,  rem¬ 
iniscences,  poems,  a  short  story  by  Unto 
Seppanen.  The  articles  include  two  by 
the  well-known  Kivi  scholar  V.  Tarkiai- 
ncn.  One  is  a  full  discussion  of  Renan’s 
Vie  de  JSsus  as  a  major  source  of  Kivi’s 
drama  Lea.  The  other  is  an  annotated 
bibliographical  listing  of  over  200  titles 
of  books  read  by  Kivi.  An  essay  by  J.  A. 
Hollo  compares  the  turning-point  in  the 
action  of  Don  Quijote  and  of  the  Seven 
Brothers. 

Teppo  Samooja  offers  a  pious  piece 
on  the  ethical  beauty  of  Kivi’s  works. 
E.  J.  Vchmas  evaluates  the  work  of  the 
illustrators  of  Kivi’s  writings  from 
Gallcn-Kallcla  to  Collin  and  Vikstedt. 
The  author  of  The  Egyptian,  Mika  Wal- 
tari,  contributes  some  reminiscences  of 
Helsinki  University  professors.  V.  Pc- 
sola,  composer  of  music  for  Larin-Kyo- 
sti’s  songs,  contributes  interesting  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  life  of  this  “troubadour 
and  bohemian’’  who  died  in  1948.  One 
or  two  contributors  incline  to  uncriti¬ 
cal  adulation  of  Kivi,  and  by  stressing 
his  edifying  qualities  make  the  Village 
Cobblers  and  the  Seven  Brothers  into 
moral  tracts.  This  is  a  dubious  service 
to  Kivi.  But  the  Tarkiainen  articles  alone 
make  this  illustrated  album  valuable  for 


the  student  of  Kivi  as  well  as  of  interest 
to  the  comparatist. — Reino  Virtanen. 
University  of  Tennessee. 

^  Edwin  Linkomies.  Homeros.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1948.  493  pages. — The 
war-time  cabinet  minister  has  addressed 
this  general  account  of  the  Homeric  epic 
to  the  cultivated  Finnish  reader  for 
whom  he  had  written  his  previous  stud¬ 
ies  of  ancient  history  and  culture.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  sought  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  results  of  the  latest  scholarly  in¬ 
vestigations.  A  lengthy  chapter  on  the 
historical  background  is  weakened  by 
his  racial  preoccupation,  as  seen  in  his 
tribute  to  the  “spiritual  power  of  the 
Indo-European  race.”  Not  sure  that  his 
reader  will  have  available  the  Finnish 
translation  of  Homer,  he  supplies  a  de¬ 
tailed  summary  of  the  epics.  He  accepts 
single  but  anonymous  authorship  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  stressing  the  uni- 
fying  genius  evident  therein.  The  name 
Homer  is  relegated  to  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  as  that  of  an  almost  legendary 
bard.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  placed 
in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  long  process  of  epic  develop¬ 
ment.  For  his  treatment  of  Homeric 
problems  Linkomies  perhaps  depends 
most  on  Finsler,  Nilsson,  Meillet  and 
Drerup.  But  his  understanding  of  the 
genesis  of  the  epic  owes  a  good  deal  to 
his  familiarity  with  the  Kalevala.  The 
comparison  of  the  Homeric  epic  with 
the  Kalevala  constitutes  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  part  of  his  work.  Acknowledging 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  Homeric 
epic  to  the  Finnish,  he  is  naturally  more 
sympathetic  to  the  Kalevala  than  are 
foreign  students.  The  unity,  coherence, 
narrative  power,  poetic  art  of  Homer 
are  far  above  the  rude  primitive  level 
of  the  Kalevala,  but  the  author  finds  in 
the  latter  picturesque  qualities  and  a 
delicacy  of  psychology  that  may  bear 
comparison  with  the  Greek  epics.  The 
book  is  illustrated. — Reino  Virtanen. 
University  of  Tennessee. 

^  Pentti  Haanpaa.  Jauhot.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1949.  178  pages.  240  mk. — 
The  author  (born  1904)  continues  here 
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his  naturalistic  studies  of  the  peasantry 
of  northern  Finland.  The  setting  is  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  A  crown  official  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  threat  of  a  winter  famine 
by  paying  for  work  relief  in  flour  in¬ 
stead  of  money.  The  author  traces  some 
of  the  consequences  of  this  decision  in 
the  lives  of  the  local  peasants.  Some 
repercussions  are  humorous,  others  pa¬ 
thetic  or  semi-tragic.  There  are  no  well- 
rounded  characters,  most  are  mario¬ 
nettes,  but  a  few  are  quite  convincing. 
The  action  now  and  then  takes  on  mo¬ 
mentum,  showing  that  the  author  can 
tell  a  story  when  he  has  one.  But  the 
plot  is  defective:  the  unity  of  action  is 
dissipated  among  divergent  conse¬ 
quences.  That  may  be  Haanpaa’s  ironic 
purpose,  but  if  it  is  his  purpose  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  creatures  remains  am¬ 
biguous. — Reino  Virtanen.  University 
of  Tennessee. 

*  Unto  Seppanen.  Kyynaraisen  Sohvi 
ja  J{yldnrieha.  Helsinki.  Otava. 
1948.  377  pages.  375  mk. — One  of  Fin¬ 
land’s  foremost  novelists  continues  his 
series  of  humorous  regional  stories  of 
the  Karelian  Isthmus.  The  time  is  a 
vague  past,  idealized  and  untouched  by 
history.  The  abuse  of  a  borrowed  coffee- 
grinder  leads  to  recriminations  which 
poison  neighborly  relations  throughout 
the  village.  Returning  home  from  her 
winter  tour  of  the  towns  as  a  masseuse, 
the  kindly  Sohvi  undertakes  elaborate 
peace-making  maneuvers  which  are 
eventually  crowned  with  success.  To 
the  reader’s  relief  these  maneuvers  in¬ 
volve  the  telling  of  some  delightful 
humorous  tales  imbued  with  native  fla¬ 
vor.  Seppanen’s  rich  stylistic  resources 
enable  him  to  convey  local  color  with 
only  a  pinch  or  so  of  dialect.  Against  a 
pleasing  backdrop  of  Finland’s  summer 
landscape  the  author  has  set  in  motion 
a  variety  of  Finnish  village  characters 
that  appear  living  and  authentic  though 
the  plot  is  quaint  and  fanciful.  Seppanen 
is  a  not  unworthy  successor  of  Kivi. — 
Reino  Virtanen.  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


^  Sdkeitd  ja  Sdrpimid.  Illustrated  by 

Erkki  Tanttu.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1949. 
125  pages.  350  mk. — This  is  a  special 
kind  of  anthology  of  Finnish  humorous 
verse.  The  highly  gifted  illustrator  and 
cartoonist  has  selected  those  poems  which 
would  provide  him  the  best  spring¬ 
boards  for  his  own  illustrative  flights.  It 
is  a  happy  combination.  Included  arc 
verses  from  twenty-five  writers  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  19th  century  figures  like 
Juteini  and  Kramsu,  going  on  to  the 
later  and  well-known  Eino  Leino,  Larin- 
Kyosti,  and  distinguished  contemporary 
talents  like  Viljo  Kojo  and  Valentin. 
TTie  themes  range  from  the  broad  humor 
of  Leino’s  Preacher  Swears  off  Smok¬ 
ing,  the  witty  digs  at  womankind  of 
Juteini’s  Eve,  Kramsu’s  Sticking  to  her 
Word,  to  the  social  satire  of  Larin-Kyo- 
sti’s  Big  Gun  of  the  Parish  and  Valen¬ 
tin’s  Bear  Hunters,  and  the  macabre 
irony  of  Valentin’s  Aspiration.  There  is 
biting  social  satire  in  Tanttu’s  carica¬ 
tures.  There  is  wit,  movement  and  in¬ 
dividuality  in  his  quick  pencil  portraits 
of  Finnish  social  types.  One  of  the  finest 
of  these  is  his  drawing  of  Kojo’s  lumber¬ 
jacks  trudging  down  a  rainy  road.  At 
his  best,  his  command  of  line  and  shade, 
his  eye  for  expression  and  gesture, 
should  gain  for  him  an  international 
"reputation,  while  his  grasp  of  Finnish 
traits,  his  feeling  for  native  character, 
give  him  a  unique  place  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  country’s  art  and  culture. — 
Reino  Virtanen.  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see. 

Suomen  Historian  KdsH{irja.  Part  I. 

Arvi  Korhonen,  ed.  Porvoo  and  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Soderstrbm.  1949.  742  pages. — 
This  first  part  of  an  ambitious  collec¬ 
tive  enterprise  carries  the  history  of  Fin¬ 
land  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  War 
of  1808-1809.  The  second  volume,  to  ap¬ 
pear  later,  will  bring  the  story  down  to 
the  present  day.  These  Finnish  scholars 
and  historians  arc  filling  a  long-felt  gap 
in  Finnish  historiography,  for  there  has 
been  no  comprehensive  treatment  since 
those  of  Yrjo  Koskinen  in  1881  and  M. 
G.  Schybergson  in  1904. 
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Paavo  Ravila  contributes  an  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  hazy  origins  of  the 
Finnic  tribes  east  of  the  Volga.  The 
early  Finns  first  settled  in  what  is  now 
Esthonia  and  the  Leningrad  area  before 
the  Christian  era.  In  Yrjo  Koskinen’s 
history  the  migration  to  the  Gulf  of  Fin¬ 
land  was  dated  around  700  A.D.,  and 
the  movement  into  Finland  proper  was 
placed  still  later.  Linguistic  and  archeo¬ 
logical  evidence  has  compelled  students 
to  push  these  developments  considerably 
farther  back  into  the  past.  The  chapters 
on  archeology,  on  the  Roman  period  and 
the  early  middle  ages,  by  Luho,  Lep- 
paaho  and  Rosen,  all  reflect  a  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  critical  attitude  in  Finnish 
historiography. 

A  notable  tendency  in  the  following 
chapters,  already  seen  in  Pirinen’s  on  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  is  the  emphasis 
on  the  security  of  the  eastern  marches. 
These  sections  by  Ren  vail  Halila,  Suo- 
lahti,  Jutikkala  and  Osmonsalo,  provide 
a  full  survey  of  political  and  military 
history  to  the  end  of  Swedish  suzerainty. 
Less  full  is  the  treatment  of  cultural  and 
social  developments.  But  the  editor  jus¬ 
tifies  this  by  the  fact  that  there  already 
exists  the  Suomenl^ulttuuri  historia 
(Finland’s  Cultural  History),  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1933-36. 

This  first  volume  is  a  monumental 
achievement.  Besides  its  value  as  a  di¬ 
gest  of  recent  scholarship,  it  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  political  significance. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  few 
topical  maps.  Helpful  but  not  exhaus¬ 
tive  bibliographies  are  given.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  volume  has  no  index. — 
Reino  Virtanen.  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see. 

Phoibos  Delphis.  7  Monaxia  tou 

Lithariou.  Athens.  Ta  Peiraika 
Chronika.  1949.  22  pages. — Prefaced  by 
quotations  from  Homer  and  Aeschylus, 
this  series  of  poems  studies  the  isolation 
of  the  human  being  as  he  aspires  to  rise 
to  the  heights  with  his  roots  deep  in  the 
soil  of  the  ages.  The  author  stresses  the 
hardships  and  the  difficulties  that  man 
must  face  in  his  effort;  but  “the  struggle 


for  Life  is  not  in  vain.”  Man  must  fulfil 
his  destiny,  and  his  experience  will  not 
be  without  consolations.  The  poems  rec¬ 
ognize  frankly  the  limitations  of  human 
nature,  but  breathe  a  note  of  optimism 
and  of  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
Greece. — Clarence  A.  Manning.  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

^  Jewish  Daily  Prayer  Book^.  Joseph  H. 

Hertz,  ed.  New  York.  Bloch.  1948, 
xxiii-}-1120'  pages.  $5. — ^The  encyclo¬ 
pedic  nature  of  this  Hebrew-English 
Siddur  (Arrangement)  by  the  late  chief 
Rabbi  of  the  British  Empire,  recalls  the 
voluminous  European  Hebrew  editions 
known  as  Kol-Boh:  Contains  All. 

Jewish  daily  life,  routine  or  special 
occasion,  in  all  its  details,  was  tradition¬ 
ally  tied  up  with  religious  connotation. 
(Possibly  this  regular  interjection  of 
some  form  of  spirituality  into  the  prosaic 
existence  supplied  a  refreshing  break  in 
the  daily  grind,  and  contributed  to  the 
power  of  endurance  and  the  survival  of 
the  Jewish  people  through  centuries  of 
persecution.) 

We  observe  here  a  mosaic,  part  of 
whose  pattern  is  made  up  of  passages 
from  the  Bible  appropriate  for  the  oc¬ 
casion;  prayers  composed  by  poets, 
scholars,  and  sages;  hymns  combining 
devotional  lyrics  with  epitomized  re¬ 
ligious  philosophy;  the  whole  tractate  of 
Abboth  (Ethics  of  the  Fathers)  to  be 
read  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon  during 
fall  and  winter;  supplications  in  the  case 
of  family  events,  a  sea  journey,  house 
warming,  and  almost  every  happening 
imaginable.  The  running  commentary, 
and  historical  notes  and  essays  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  student. 

The  book  making  and  typography 
are  a  credit  to  the  publishers. — 5.  ho- 
manitz.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

^  Istv4n  Soter.  Negy  Nemzed^l(,  £/o 

Magyar  K6ltd\.  Budapest.  Parnass- 
zus.  1948.  352  pages. — Istvan  Soter,  the 
noted  Hungarian  writer  and  literary 
scholar,  has  written  a  splendid  introduc¬ 
tion  to  an  anthology  of  representative 
contemporary  Hungarian  poetry,  and  a 
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concise,  well  clarified  interpretation  of 
each  poet  whose  works  appear  in  this 
volume.  The  book  is  a  fine  document 
of  creative  resourcefulness;  it  mirrors  an 
age  devoid  of  “peace  of  mind.”  While 
there  is  difference  regarding  the  ability, 
taste,  craftsmanship,  aesthetic,  political, 
social  and  philosophical  orientation  of 
the  poets,  the  common  denominator  of 
the  volume  seems  a  mene  te\el  spirit,  an 
expression  of  ill-omen,  a  poetic  remind¬ 
er  of  the  apocalyptic  character  of  modern 
times. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

*  Istvan  Janosy.  Prometheus.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Egyetemi  Nyomda.  1948.  39 

pages. — Istvan  Janosy,  the  young  Hun¬ 
garian  poet,  represents  the  Promethean 
type  of  the  creative  spirit.  His  poems  re¬ 
veal  spiritual  courage,  despite  moods  of 
resignation  or  tragedy.  The  sonnets  as 
well  as  the  free  verse  of  this  volume  show 
originality,  and  in  some  instances  su¬ 
perior  quality.  Here  and  there  one  no¬ 
tices  other  influences,  but  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  these  influences  are 
of  transitory  significance. — Joseph  Re¬ 
menyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

*  Janos  Pilinszky.  Trapez  is  Korldt. 
Budapest.  Ezvistkor.  1948.  38  pages. 

— The  sorrow,  even  despair,  that 
emerges  from  the  p)oems  of  Janos  Pil¬ 
inszky,  one  of  the  gifted  contemporary 
Hungarian  poets,  mirrors  the  lonely 
position  of  the  poet  in  present-day  Eu¬ 
rope.  Pilinszky’s  poetry  is  crystal-clear 
in  expression;  it  is  basically  the  clarity 
of  expression  that  sustains  one’s  interest 
in  his  work,  and  not  the  non-poetic,  al¬ 
though  deeply  moving,  ideas  that  sparkle 
through  the  slender  volume. — Joseph 
Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Cassiano  Nunes.  A  evolu^ao  da  li- 
teratura  dos  Estados  Unidos.  Sao 
Paulo.  1949.  37  pages. — This  lecture, 
given  at  the  Uniao  Cultural  Brasil-Esta- 
dos  Unidos  of  Sao  Paulo,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  presentation  within  small  compass 
of  the  animating  spirit  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  literature.  The  author’s  impressions 
are  effectively  heightened  by  a  visit  that 


he  made  to  this  country  not  long  ago. 
He  is  a  most  astute  observer,  whether 
from  his  arm-chair  or  at  close  range.— 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey. 

Paulo  Ronai.  Balzac  e  a  Comidia 

Humana.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1947. 
154  pages. — Paul  Ronai,  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Europe,  is  now  directing  the 
Brazilian  edition  of  the  Comedie  Hu- 
maine.  This  stimulating  and  carefully 
written  study  has  five  main  divisions: 
(1)  relation  of  author  to  work;  (2) 
Pire  Goriot  in  world  literature;  (3)  Bal¬ 
zac’s  short  stories;  (4)  Balzac’s  style; 
and  (5)  Paris  as  a  character  in  the 
Comidie  Humaine.  Ronai  studies  espe¬ 
cially  the  mandarin  episode  in  Phe 
Goriot — origins,  influences,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  implications;  he  finds  in  it  the 
central  problem  in  the  novel,  a  problem 
which  plagued  Balzac  throughout  his 
life  and  which  informs  all  his  work. 
Closely  related  to  this  is  a  study  of 
UAuberge  Rouge  (written  in  1831), 
which  Ronai  believes  to  contain  the  germ 
of  Pere  Goriot  and  of  the  whole  Come¬ 
die  Humaine. — Robert  E.  Lucl^ey.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

^  Marques  Rebelo.  Marafa.  Rio  de 

Janeiro.  “O  Cruzeiro.”  1948.  217 
pages. — A  new  edition,  revised  by  the 
author,  of  a  novel  that  came  as  one  of 
the  early  outstanding  works  of  the  1930 
generation  in  Brazil.  (It  was  awarded 
the  Premio  Machado  de  Assis  in  1935.) 
Senhor  Rebelo  (Eddy  Dias  da  Cruz  in 
private  life)  admits  that  he  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  retouching,  and  he  has  also 
added  a  glossary  of  Carioca  terms  that 
have  fallen  into  desuetude  or  are  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  natives  of  other  regions. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

^  Jose  Paulo  Moreira  da  Fonseca. 

Elegia  diurna.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olym- 
pio.  1947.  100  pages. — A  collection  of 
poems  of  exquisite  craftsmanship,  this 
volume  takes  one  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Imagists  with  their  cold,  hard  “con¬ 
cision” — remember  when  that  was  the 
poetic  watchword  of  the  hour.^  Coldly 
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chiseled  and  at  the  same  time  glowing 
with  life:  such  is  the  description  that 
might  be  applied  to  the  Imagist  at  his 
best,  and  it  fits  the  present  case.  Senhor 
Moreira  da  Fonseca’s  first  book  is 
marked  by  a  distant,  elusive,  haunting 
melancholy  that  justifies  his  title.  “Ouvir 
0  vento” — these  are  poems  not  of  time 
but  of  eternity — of  eternity  as  it  lays  a 
fleeting  finger  on  the  edge  of  time. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Osorio  Dutra.  Cores,  perfumes  e 
sons.  Poemas  de  Baudelaire.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Livro  Inconsutil.  1948. — Portu¬ 
guese  renderings  of  thirty-six  Baudelaire 
poems  by  a  Brazilian  who  is  a  fine  poet 
in  his  own  right  and  whose  tempera¬ 
ment  especially  fits  him  for  the  task.  He 
has  admirably  captured  the  spirit  of  Les 
fleurs  du  mol,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Garcia  Vilella’s  eleven  drawings.  This 
is  not  by  any  means  the  French  poet’s 
first  appearance  in  Brazilian  garb;  many 
others,  from  Olavo  Bilac  to  the  present 
day,  have  tried  their  hand  at  translating 
him,  but  none,  probably,  had  succeeded 
any  better  than  Osorio  Dutra. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

^  Lindolfo  Gomes.  Contos  populares 
brasileiros.  Sao  Paulo.  Melhoramen- 
tos.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  256  pages. — The  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  this  very  interesting  work, 
the  original  of  which  was  published  in 
1931,  has  a  pleasing  and  economical  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  abundant  richness  of  Brazil’s 
narrative  folklore  is  faithfully  mirrored 
in  these  pages.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
book  entitled  Contos  populares,  as  well 
as  in  Narrativas  maravilhosas  and  Len- 
das  populares  e  religiosas,  this  book  is 
outstanding  for  the  breadth  of  its  infor¬ 
mation,  adapted  to  pedagogical  pur¬ 
poses  and  comparative  studies  between 
various  folkloric  accumulations.  In  the 
excellent  notes  accompanying  these  texts 
the  author  indicates  the  European  and 
African  sources  of  some  of  these  narra¬ 
tives,  in  which  humor,  wit  and  popular 
psychology  join  to  give  us  in  a  few  pages 
wise  teachings  and  something  to  enjoy. 


A  final  chapter  includes  popular  lulla¬ 
bies.  The  work  concludes  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  vocabulary  and  a  scries  of  notes 
by  Lindolfo  Gomes,  who  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  a  substantial  preface.  There  are  fine 
illustrations  by  Santa  Rosa. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo.  ‘ 

^  Boris  Zaitsev.  Tishina.  Paris.  Voz- 
rozhdcnic.  1948.  224  pages.  300  frs. 
Zhizn'  Turgeneva.  Paris.  YMCA- 
Press.  2nd  cd.,  1949.  259  pages.  500  frs. 
— Tishina  (Stillness)  is  the  second  instal¬ 
ment  of  a  longer  work,  the  earlier  and 
later  part  of  which  appeared  under  the 
title  of  Gleb’s  Journey,  the  first  part  in 
book  form  before  World  War  II  and  the 
third  in  the  New  York  review  Novy 
Zhurnal  in  1946-47.  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  novelized  autobiography  and 
promises  to  become  Zaitsev’s  magnum 
opus.  This  intermediate  volume  recalls 
the  hero’s  school  years  in  a  provincial 
Russian  town  against  the  background 
of  Russian  life  in  the  1890’s  with  their 
Chekhovian  atmosphere.  Written  in  the 
author’s  usual  impressionistic  lyrical 
manner,  its  style  reflects  well  the  slow 
tempo  of  that  period.  Some  of  the  epi¬ 
sodic  figures  and  descriptions  of  Rus¬ 
sian  scenery  arc  among  the  best  passages 
in  the  book,  but  the  psychological  por¬ 
trait  of  the  boy,  who  is  the  protagonist 
but  not  the  narrator  of  the  story,  and 
who  is  shown  now  from  the  outside  now 
from  the  inside,  is  somewhat  blurred 
and  inconsistent. 

The  same  author’s  Life  of  Turgenev 
first  appeared  about  twenty  years  ago. 
It  belongs  to  the  biographie  romancee 
genre  popularized  in  France  by  Andre 
Maurois,  but  the  fictional  element  is  in¬ 
troduced  sparingly  and  with  restraint. 
The  main  threads  of  Turgenev’s  life 
and  personality  arc  sympathetically  and 
sensitively  woven  into  a  convincing  and 
objective  pattern.  Zaitsev’s  mellow  man¬ 
ner  and  his  feeling  for  poetic  undertones 
fit  in  well  with  his  subject.  The  book 
docs  not  pretend  to  take  the  place  of 
full-length  documented  biographies,  but 
in  many  ways  it  helps  towards  a  better 
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understanding  of  Turgenev.  —  Gleb 
Struve.  University  of  California. 

Jan  Stanislav.  Slovensl^y  juh  v 

stredoveku.  Les  regions  slovaques 
meridionedes  au  moyen  dge.  2  vols.  Tur5. 
sv.  Martin.  Matica  slovenska.  1948.  664 
&  673  pages.  (lO-f-16  maps  under  sepa¬ 
rate  cover). — 1,400  k2. — This  scholarly 
study  of  Slovak  place-names  provides 
Slovak  history  with  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  period  from  the  eighth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  wherein  toponymic 
data  play  an  important  role. 

Dr.  Stanislav’s  work  is  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  ethnic  nature,  density,  and 
extent  of  Slovak  settlements  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Magyars.  That  the  regions 
around  Lake  Balaton,  the  Tisa  and  the 
Maros  rivers,  were  peopled  by  Slovaks 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  Dr.  Stani¬ 
slav  proves  from  early  place-names  all 
drawn  from  medieval  documents. 

Two  series  of  excellent  maps,  one  re¬ 
producing  the  nomenclature  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  the  other  giving  the  place- 
names  as  these  existed  in  medieval  times, 
allow  the  reader  to  see  what  topwnymic 
changes  have  been  wrought  by  the  cen¬ 
turies.  An  excellent  30-page  resume  in 
French,  translated  by  Leon  Chollet  and 
Jean  Andre  Marchais,  forms  part  of  Vol. 
I.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  is  the 
most  expensive  work,  and  one  of  the 
most  scholarly,  ever  published  in  Slo¬ 
vakia. — Ivan  /.  Kramoris.  Marquette 
University  High  School. 

^  Anton  Bc(5vaf.  Vysol{e  Tatry.  Tur2. 

sv.  Martin.  Matica  slovenska.  1948. 
Pages  not  numbered,  76  full<olor  ill. 
640  kil. — This  is  an  expensive  (about 
$12.80)  glorification  of  the  Tatra  Moun¬ 
tains,  picturing  their  natural  beauty  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is 
a  careful  selection  of  excellent  color 
photographs  taken  by  an  expert  (direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Observatory  in  Skalnata). 
Each  photograph  is  accompanied  by  a 
facing,  descriptive  semi-free-verse  text 
and  identified  by  a  caption.  One  need 
not  know  Slovak  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
brought  out  by  these  flawless  reproduc¬ 


tions  that  tell,  far  better  than  words  can, 
the  story  of  one  of  Europe’s  most  pic¬ 
turesque  mountain  ranges. — Ivan  J. 
Kramoris.  Marquette  University  High 
School. 

^  Hans  Botwid.  Mor  och  idskfirinna. 

Stockholm.  Tiden.  1948.  274  pages. 
13.50  kr. — This  bold  satirical  novel  is 
the  tale  of  Wera  Graetis  and  her  second 
marriage,  with  Elvin  Baltstrand.  As  the 
tale  progresses  Wera  transfers  her  af¬ 
fections  from  her  legal  husband  to  her 
son  by  her  first  marriage.  At  the  same 
time  her  love  for  Elvin  is  converted  to 
bitter  hatred,  and  she  deals  with  him 
with  unbelievable  recklessness  and  dis¬ 
regard.  Botwid  delves  here  into  human 
personalities  as  strange  as  the  names  he 
chooses  for  them. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

^  Jascha  Golonwanjuk.  Dromhand- 

laren.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  och 
Widstrand.  1948.  366  pages.  16.50  kr, — 
The  dream  merchant  is  Jussuf,  the  Per¬ 
sian  story-teller,  and  this  book  is  the  talc 
of  his  marvelous  experiences  in  that  most 
colorful  of  oriental  cities,  Bokhara.  His 
adventures  with  his  loyal  friend,  Ismail 
the  Afghan,  and  his  love  affairs  make 
this  volume  a  source  of  delight  to  any¬ 
one  who  enjoys  oriental  fantasy.  The 
author  has  been  considerate  enough  to 
provide  a  glossary  of  the  many  oriental 
words  he  uses,  a  device  which  might  be 
recommended  to  others  who  use  this 
background. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

^  Ivar  Ljungquist.  Bittenbergarna. 

Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1948.  358 
pages.  11.75  kr. — Captain  Adolf  Frcd- 
erik  Bittenberg  and  his  great-great- 
grandson  are  the  main  personalities  in 
this  tripartite  family  novel.  It  begins  in 
eastern  Smaland  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  and  continues  to  the  present 
day,  but  the  tale  of  the  last  member 
of  the  Bittenberg  family,  Johnny,  is  only 
beginning  when  the  author  abandons 
us  to  our  individual  imaginations. 
Ljungquist  is  particularly  strong  in 
character  portrayal,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
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that  at  some  time  in  the  future  he  will 
fill  in  some  of  the  lacunae  which  seem 
so  evident  in  the  Bittenbergarna  in  its 
present  form. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
University  of  Kentucky  Library. 

Iwan  Waloddi  Fischerstrom.  Text- 
ning  for  bol{l{onst,  rel^lam,  industri 
och  hantver\.  Stockholm.  Forum.  1948. 
62  pages,  ill.  12.50  kr. — We  who  trade 
in  criticism  arc  frequently  tempted  to 
overlook  physical  format  in  the  course 
of  our  critical  approach  to  the  text;  but 
many  a  worthy  book  never  reached  the 
audience  for  which  it  was  meant  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  negligence  of  the  designer, 
printer,  and  publisher.  Iwan  Fischcr- 
strom’s  little  text  with  its  abundance  of 
illustrations  will  leave  no  one  in  doubt 
as  to  the  importance  of  good  taste  in 
book  design.  American  title  pages,  by 
the  way,  receive  special  attention. — Law¬ 
rence  S.  Thompson.  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Library. 

*  Mytropolyt  Ilarion.  Slovo  pro  Ihoriv 
?o\h'td.  Winnipeg.  Vydavnitstvo 

“Nasha  Kultura.”  1949.  200  pages. — 
This  is  a  careful  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Word  of  the  Armament  of  Ihor  of  the 
12th  century  with  a  text  and  a  Ukrainian 
translation.  The  author  assumes  that  the 
corrupt  text  was  originally  in  old  U- 
krainian  and  has  made  his  revisions  on 
this  basis.  The  introduction  contains 
much  valuable  material  especially  on  the 
influence  of  the  Psalms  and  other  poetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  form 
of  the  poem. — Clarence  A.  Manning. 
Columbia  University. 

*  Stephen  Musiychuk.  Vichnim  Dul{^ 
ham  Ul^rainy.  Winnipeg.  Novy 

Shliakh  Press.  1948. 64  pages. — The  first 
collection  of  the  author’s  poems  appeared 
in  1946.  This  second  and  smaller  volume 
is  a  tribute  to  the  noted  men  and  women 
of  the  Ukraine  who  have  died  in  recent 
years.  Some  of  them  paid  for  their 
Ukrainian  patriotism  with  their  lives; 
as  Mrs.  Olga  Bassarab,  who  was  tor¬ 
tured  to  death  by  the  Polish  police  in 
Lvov  prison  in  1924;  Vasil  Bilas  and 
Dmytro  Danilishin,  who  were  executed 


by  the  Poles  in  1932;  and  a  number  of 
others  who  were  put  to  death  at  the 
command  of  the  Russian  dictator.  The 
most  noted  of  the  last  group  were 
Michael  Hrushevsky  (1934),  eminent 
historian  and  one-time  president  of 
Ukraine,  and  General  Pedura  (mur¬ 
dered  in  Paris  in  1926),  also  a  head  of 
his  country’s  government. 

Although  quite  naturally  the  author 
has  more  poems  in  memory  of  literary 
men,  he  has  also  several  dedications  to 
other  leaders.  All  of  Musiychuk’s  poems 
express  tender,  almost  feminine  sympa¬ 
thy  for  those  who  suffer  for  their  na¬ 
tionalism  and  for  human  rights.  The 
author  himself  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  boy  many  years  ago  and  is  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  priest  in  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. — Wasyl  Halich,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Superior,  Wis. 

^  Entsy\lopediya  U l^rainoznavstva.  2 
vols.  Miinchen-New  York.  Shev¬ 
chenko  Scientific  Society.  1949. — The 
first  fascicle  of  Volume  I  of  this  work 
has  just  appeared  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Prof.  Volodymyr  Kubi- 
yovych  and  Prof.  Zenon  Kuzela.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  newly 
reorganized  Shevchenko  Scientific  So¬ 
ciety  which  was  disbanded  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  when  it  took  Lvov  in  1939, 
could  undertake  the  preparation  of  such 
a  monumental  work.  Yet  even  under 
the  difficulties  of  life  and  study  in  the 
camps  of  Germany,  these  indefatigable 
scholars  set  to  work,  and  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  containing  general  information  on 
Ukraine  and  the  physical  geography  and 
geology  of  the  region  they  have  set  a 
standard  which  should  make  this  book 
indispensable  for  all  detailed  study  of 
Ukraine  and  its  problems.  We  can  only 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  complete 
it  despite  the  difficult  conditions  of  liv¬ 
ing. — Clarence  A.  Manning.  Columbia 
University. 

**  Immanuel  Olsvanger.  UChayim. 

New  York.  Schocken.  1949.  192 
pages.  $3. — The  present  stories  do  not 
show  the  high  quality  of  the  author’s 
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Royte  Pomeranzen,  to  which  this  col¬ 
lection  is  presented  as  a  sequel.  They 
are  more  labored  and  do  not  generally 
impress  one  as  genuinely  spontaneous. 

The  translations  in  the  explanatory 
notes  are  occasionally  more  literal  than 
equivalent,  thus  salvaging  even  less  of 
the  original  flavor  than  the  rendering 
from  such  a  peculiar  style  as  that  of 
Yiddish  narrative  would  necessitate. 

There  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  German-based  transliteration  of 
the  Hebrew  title-word,  which  for  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  would  phonetically  be  more 
closely  approximated  by  “L’Hayim” 
(“Here  is  to  Long  Life”).  The  “Ch” 
sound  is  more  like  that  in  “chain.” — S. 
Lomanitz.  Oklahoma  City  University. 

*  Uriel  Weinreich.  College  Yiddish, 
New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  In¬ 
stitute.  1949. 397  pages  -f-  6  plates.  $4.50. 
Students’  ed.  $3. — A  measure  of  admira¬ 
tion  is  due  the  small  heroic  band  of 
devotees  which,  with  a  gesture  likely  to 
prove  quixotic,  is  laboring  to  bolster  up 
the  waning  interest  in  Yiddish.  The 
stronghold  of  Yiddish  speech  and  cul¬ 
ture  was  destroyed  with  the  Nazi  exter¬ 
mination  of  East-European  Jewry.  In 
this  country,  children  of  Yiddish-speak¬ 
ing  parents  are  increasingly  drifting 
away  from  Yiddish  as  a  medium  of> 


speech  or  literary  pursuit. 

That  this  quantitatively  imposing 
volume  with  the  grandiloquent  name 
(whatever  “College  Yiddish”  may 
mean)  will  succeed  in  reversing  the 
trend,  is  hardly  to  be  expected. — S.  Lo¬ 
manitz.  Oklahoma  City. 

^  Hanan  J.  Ayalti,  ed.  Yiddish  Prov¬ 
erbs.  New  York.  Schocken.  1949. 
127  pages  -1-  6  plates.  $1.50.— After 
making  allowance,  as  is  the  case  with 
folklore  in  general,  for  the  ever-present 
universal  element,  these  Yiddish  prov¬ 
erbs  represent  the  epitomized  reflections 
upon,  and  moral  lesson  drawn  from,  the 
pooled  experience  of  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  people,  transmitted  in  Yiddish. 
The  admittedly  unique  character  of  that 
experience,  and  the  Jewish  flair  for  in¬ 
tellectual  ization,  are  factors  which  lend 
to  these  proverbs  a  distinctive  flavor. 

It  smacks  rather  of  over-possessivc- 
ness  for  Yiddish,  comparatively  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  long  Jewish  history  (its 
secular-literary  use  had  a  faint  begin¬ 
ning  about  150  years  ago),  to  appropri¬ 
ate  the  credit  for  proverbs  bound  to  have 
accumulated  through  many  centuries. 
The  thousand-year-old  Ibn  Esra’s  orig¬ 
inal  Hebrew,  for  instance,  is  met  here  as 
number  334,  in  Yiddish  dress. — S.  Lo- 
znitz.  Oklahoma  City  University. 


The  Bollingen  Prize  in  Poetry,  which 
became  the  center  of  a  literary-political 
furore  when  it  was  awarded  last  year  to 
Ezra  Pound,  resulted  in  a  controversy 
that  obliged  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
cancel  its  sfwnsorship  of  this  and  other 
awards.  Yale  University  has  taken  over 
the  sponsorship  of  the  $1,000  Bollingen 
Prize  and  the  same  jury  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  function  with  an 
executive  committee  of  five  to  select 
from  its  nominations  the  winner  of  this 
year’s  award.  The  selection  committee 
is  composed  of  Lconie  Adams,  Kather¬ 
ine  Garrison  Chapin,  Conrad  Aiken, 
Karl  Shapiro,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren. 

Deutsches  Uteratur-Lexif^on^  Swiss 


publisher  A.  Francke’s  meritorious  mul¬ 
ti-issue  offering,  is  coming  along  nicely 
under  the  competent  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilhelm  Kosch.  The  last  issue  re¬ 
ceived  (lOJanuary  1950)  of  this  second, 
completely  revised  and  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  edition  gives  new  evidence  of 
the  scholarly  care  given  to  that  useful 
handbook  which  is  to  comprise  about 
thirty  issues,  to  be  published  quarterly. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  Hans  Christian  An¬ 
dersen,  Jean  Hersholt  has  presented  the 
Andersen  Museum  in  Odense  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  American  Andcr- 
seniana,  including  rare  first  American 
editions. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Beginning  with  the  current  issue, 
Bool{S  Abroad  has  added  to  its  regular 
features  a  new  section  entitled  Periodi¬ 
cals  At  Large.  Foreign  language  periodi¬ 
cals  covering  the  fields  of  literature  and' 
general  cultural  disciplines,  as  well  as 
American  periodicals  pertaining  mainly 
to  foreign  languages,  are  bibliographical- 
ly  listed  and  briefly  evaluated,  according 
to  the  admittedly  arbitrary  procedure  of 
emphasizing  their  “highlights”  and 
“spotlights,”  in  typical  Once  Over  fash¬ 
ion.  Short  items  and  occasional  quota¬ 
tions  or  excerpts  round  out  a  picture 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  enlarge  with 
every  issue.  It  is  our  considered  opinion 
that  the  periodical,  whether  devoted  to 
current  comment  or  of  scholarly  essence, 
is  an  integral  part  of  world  literature 
and  plays  a  vital  role  in  projecting,  re¬ 
flecting  and  furthering  the  cause  of  let¬ 
ters.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  literary 
periodical  is  an  indispensable  comple¬ 
mentary  tool  for  working  with  foreign 
books. 

Whenever  possible,  single  copy  prices 
or,  preferably,  yearly  subscription  rates 
are  given,  as  applicable  in  this  country. 
The  issues  listed  are  the  most  recendy 
received  before  we  went  to  press.  The 
present  formula  is  still  tentative  enough 
to  allow  for  much  improvement.  Any 
suggestion  in  this  respect  would  be  sin¬ 
cerely  welcomed  and  highly  appreciated. 

When  the  irresistible  forces  of  time 
and  space  meet  that  not  entirely  immov¬ 
able  object,  the  editor  (and  yet,  para¬ 
doxically,  he  never  has  enough  of 
cither!),  the  impact  of  the  strangely  fa¬ 
miliar  encounter  must  be  deflected  in 
the  direction  of  expediency.  Because  of 
the — otherwise  most  gratifying — consid¬ 
erable  increase  of  new  books  now  reach¬ 
ing  our  over-laden  desk,  we  have  been 
compelled  not  only  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  average  length  of  our  reviews  but 
also  to  list,  from  now  on,  in  our  right¬ 


fully  popular  The  Once  Over  column 
only  such  tides  as  have  not  been  or  will 
not  be  handled  in  our  book  re vicw»  sec¬ 
tions.  This  measure,  intended  to  be  as 
fair  as  possible  to  publishers  and  readers 
alike,  while  doipg  away  with  a  bibli- 
ographically  convenient  duplication,  will 
aid  in  saving  vital  space  needed  for  addi¬ 
tional  editorial  endeavors.  For  complete 
bibliographical  information,  it  will, 
therefore,  henceforth  not  be  enough  to 
consult  in  a  hurried  glance  The  Once 
Over  section  only.  Tides  not  listed  there 
in  current  (and  forthcoming)  issues  will 
be  found  under  the  pertinent  headings 
in  our  review  sections.  However,  let  us 
not  overlook  the  good  news  implied  in 
this  particular  development:  practically 
everywhere,  the  war-engendered  short¬ 
ages  and  restrictions  which  had  so  un¬ 
fortunately  affected  the  book  industry 
abroad  are  now  eliminated  or  amelio¬ 
rated,  and  international  publishing,  in 
regard  to  volume  as  well  as  to  signifi¬ 
cance,  is  at  last  very  much  “back  to  nor¬ 
mal.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  acknowledge  the 
impressive  recovery  of  Italian  letters 
from  Fascist  oppression  and  the  trials  of 
war,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  separate 
section  Booths  in  Italian,  in  recognition 
of  the  ever-growing  importance  of  the 
contribution  of  Italy’s  writers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  present  day  world  literature. 

There  might  be  some  raised  eyebrows 
among  those  purists  who  are  given  to 
the  most  literal  interpretation  of  this  pe¬ 
riodical’s  title  when  they  discover  our 
new  section  Bool{^s  in  English.  It  has 
long  been  felt,  however,  that  our  British 
friends,  whose  literary  output  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  world  letters,  should  no 
longer  be  so  penalized  for  writing  in 
the  language  of  Shakespeare  as  to  be 
ignored  by  a  review  specializing  in  com¬ 
ment  on  foreign  books.  After  all,  they 
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do  write  and  publish  abroad.  In  order 
to  keep  the  new  undertaking  within 
reasonable  limits,  however,  we  have  de¬ 
cided,  at  least  for  the  present,  upon  the 
following  selective  principles:  1.  Brit¬ 
ish  books  in  the  fields  of  fiction,  verse. 

The  Conseil  Municipal  de  Paris  has 
approved  a  project  to  convert  Balzac’s 
house  in  the  rue  Raynouard  into  a  Bal¬ 
zac  Museum. 

Jules  Romains  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Comite  Regional  du  Tou- 
risme  of  the  Seine  departement.  In  this 
capacity,  the  author  of  Men  of  Good 
Will  will  be  in  charge  of  organizing  and 
coordinating  the  numerous  manifesta¬ 
tions  and  festivals  planned  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  2,000th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  city  of  Paris’  entrance  into 
recorded  history. 

The  Goethe  scholar  will  consult  with 
profit  Stechert-Hafner’s  catalogue  187, 
1950,  which  lists  978  books  by  and  about 
the  Sage  of  Weimar,  under  such  conven¬ 
ient  headings  as  Works,  Selections,  Faust 
Literature,  Poems,  Other  Works,  Auto¬ 
biography,  Correspondence,  Conversa¬ 
tions,  Biographies  and  Critical  Works, 
and  Goethe’s  Family  and  Friends.  As 
most,  although  not  all,  more  recent  pub¬ 
lications  arc  included,  this  makes  for  a 
useful  up-to-date  bibliography. 

“But  it  seems  that  our  epoch,  at  least 
in  France,  is  more  fertile  in  thinkers 
than  in  great  imaginations,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  events  arc  more  dramatic  than  fic¬ 
tion  and  pose  problems  so  urgent  that 
there  is  more  desire  to  reflect  than  to  in¬ 
vent  stories.  Writers  like  Bernanos  and 
Malraux  leave  the  novel  for  the  essay, 
and  literary  circles  discuss  philosophical 
or  political  questions  with  as  much  pleas¬ 
ure  as  aesthetic  themes.’’  (Latinoame- 
rtca). 

Professor  Edward  C.  Echols  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  writing  in  The 
Classical  Journal,  makes  an  interesting 
observation  anent  the  famous  yarn,  in 


literature  and  related  domains.  2.  Amer¬ 
ican  publications  pertaining  to  problems 
of  foreign  language  literature.  3.  Eng¬ 
lish  translations  of  such  foreign  books 
as  were  not  or  arc  not  available  to  us  in 
their  original  version. 

Victor  Hugo’s  Quatre-vingt-treize,  of 
the  breaking  loose  of  a  heavy  ship’s 
cannon  from  its  moorings  through  the 
negligence  of  the  chief  gunner  and  its 
recovery  through  the  chief  gunner’s 
heroism,  as  a  result  of  which  the  gunner 
is  given  a  highly  prized  decoration  for 
his  courage  and  immediately  thereafter 
is  executed  for  the  deaths  and  damage 
caused  by  his  carelessness.  Professor 
Echols  finds  the  incident  lifted  almost 
bodily  from  Herodotus. 

Louis-Fcrdinand  Celine  of  Voyage  au 
bout  de  la  nuit  fame  and  collaborationist 
notoriety,  who  has  been  living  since  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Denmark,  an  exile  and 
fugitive  from  justice,  has  been  sentenced, 
in  absentia  and  in  contempt  of  court, 
by  the  Paris  Court  of  Justice,  to  “national 
unworthincss’’  and  one  year  in  prison, 
fined  50,000  francs,  and  his  property 
has  been  seized. 

“.  .  .  though  no  Spaniard  knows  his 
Spain  well  enough  to  give  the  foreigner 
useful  information  about  regions  other 
than  his  own,  every  Spaniard  is  constant¬ 
ly  traveling  to  the  next  large  town  to  sec 
an  uncle,  a  cousin  or  a  niece  ...  In  Spain 
he  [the  spoiled  modern  tourist]  will 
learn  the  memorable  lesson  that  pleasure 
and  comfort  are  not  necessarily  compat¬ 
ible.’’  (J.  M.  Pietrkiewicz,  in  The  Con¬ 
temporary  Review). 

1949  was  a  good  year  for  British  pub¬ 
lishing.  Over  17,000  titles  were  printed, 
more  than  5,000  of  which  were  new  edi¬ 
tions.  This  total  is  the  largest  recorded 
since  before  the  war,  and  comes  close  to 
the  record  of  17,137  titles  established  in 
1937.  During  the  second  half  of  last 
year,  the  number  of  British  publishers 
has  increased  by  88.  At  the  end  of  1949, 
there  were  1,070  publishers  in  England. 


Periodicals  at  Large 

French  Dec.  1949,  No.  41.  164-|-x  pp. — ^Psy- 

«  Vdge  nouveau.  Mo.  Marccllo-Fabri,  chiatrist  Dr.  A.  Brousseau’s  study  of 
founder.  Paris.  1,500  fr.  yr.  No.  38,  Juin  Sna\e  Pit  and  La  tete  contre  le  mur. 
1949.  144  pp.— Special  issue:  L'Alle-  ^  Larousse  mensuel.  Paul  Auge,  ed. 
magne  vue  par  des  Allemands.  Intro-  Paris.  1,200  fr.  yr.  XII:423.  viii-4-15  pp. 
duction  by  E.  Vermeil;  A.  Andersch  on  — Lucien  Descaves  by  A.  Bourin;  Picard 
the  crisis  of  German  literature;  C.  Menck  on  Goncourt  Academy;  Richard  Strauss 
on  German  novel  since  1948;  short  by  G.  Saniazeuilh. 
stories  by  Th.  Plivier  &  E.  Langgaesser.  ^  Les  lettres  romanes.  Quar.  P.  Groult, 
le  bayou.  Quar.  Jules  A.  Vern,  ed.  U.  dir.  Louvain.  U.  Cath.  200  Bel.  fr.  yr. 
of  Houston,  Texas.  $2  yr.  XIII  :40.  viii  111:4.  107  pp.  "Do«  Quichotte’'  en 
-|-  72  pp. — Raymond  Schwab  on  the  Prance,  M.  Bardon;  F.  Desoney  on  Ron- 
"Mdeonnus" ;  Alexandre  Arnoux’  souve-  sard. 

nirs  of  his  war  correspondent’s  years.  ^  Plaisir  de  France.  Bi-mo.  Paris.  Pub- 
^  Les  Cahiers  du  Nouvel  Humanisme.  lications  de  France.  325  fr.  copy.  Oct. 
7  iss.  yr.  L.  Poyet,  ed.  Le  Puy.  90  fr.  copy.  1949.  71  pp. — La  citS  internationede  des 
Nos.  8  et  9,  aoOt-decembre  1949.  49  pp.  <trts;  Gauguin. 

— Editor  and  Paul-Boncour  on  Saint-  **  Revue  de  la  penseejran^aise.Mo.].L. 
Georges  de  Bouhelier.  Craven,  ed.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Elite.  $3 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Ballard,  yr.  IX:1. 92  pp. — U Academie  Goncourt, 
dir.  L.-S.  Gros,  ed.  Marseille.  975  fr.  yr.  R-  Borel;  Mon  voisin  Honori,  M.  Vox. 
XXXVI  :295. 129  pp.— F.  Ponge,  J.  Paul-  German 

han,P.Lcyris,  A.  Masson  in  symposium  M  Die  Ameri\anische  Rundschau.  Bi- 
on  rhetoric.  Periodicals  Section,  New  York  Field 

*  Ecclesia.  Mo.  Daniel-Rops,  lit.  ed.  Office,  Department  of  the  Army.  1  dm 

Paris.  500  fr.  yr.  No.  5,  Nov.  1949.  117  copy.  V:26. 128  pp. — Review  of  J.  Mari- 
pp.— Robert  d’Harcourt  on  discussions  twin’s  Existence  and  the  Existent,  P. 
with  German  Catholics.  Kecskemeti. 

*  Empretntes.  Quar.  H.  van  den  If  Aussprache.  8  iss.  yr.  Ch.  Maignial, 

Driessche,  ed.  Bruxelles.  L’Ecran  du  cd.  Baden-Baden.  8  dm  yr.  1:5. 120  pp.— 

Monde.  $5  yr.  Nov.-Dee.  1948.  100  pp.  Discussion  of  Brucl(en  iiber  den  Rhein, 

— Special  issue  dedicated  to  Mallarme,  £.  E.  N.,  W.  H.,  Ch.  M. 

arranged  by  ed.  and  R.  Goffin.  If  Die  Auswahl.  Mo.  O.  H.  Luken,  cd. 

**  Les  etudes  classiques.  Quar.  Namur.  Niirnbcrg.  Luken  &  Luken.  0.50  dm. 

120  Bel.  fr.  yr.  XVII  :2-3.  207  pp. — J.  copy.  VI:10.  47  pp.  Reprints  from  Gcr- 

Fonsny  on  Apollinaire.  man  and  foreign  newspapers.  Bastian 

*  Les  6tudes  philosophiques.  Quar.  Mueller-Remarque  II? 

Gaston  Berger,  cd.  Marseille.  Presses  Biicherei  und  Bildung.  10  iss.  yr.  W. 
Universitaires  de  France.  800  fr.  yr.  I V:l,  Mevissen,  H.  H.  Brcddin,  cds.  Ham- 

2.  112,  108  pp. — Unpublished  Husserl  burg.  Vcrcin  dcutscher  Volksbibliothe- 

text;  L.  Brunschvieg  (t)  on  educators;  kare  &  Dcutscher  Biichcrcivcrband.  1 .80 

J.  Paliard  on  Maurice  Blondcl.  dm  copy.  11:1.  63  pp. — Articles  pertain- 

*  Guilde  du  Livre.  Mo.  Lausanne,  ing  to  public  library  questions,  book  rc- 

Gratis  (for  members).  XIV:12. 33  pp. —  views,  various  information. 

Samples  from  current  and  forthcoming  ^  Biichergilde.  Mo.  Zurich.  Buchergilde 
Guilde  books.  Gutenberg.  Gratis.  Dcz.  1949.  29  pp. — 

^  Hommes  et  Mondes.  Mo.  G.  Riou,  Excerpts,  reviews,  previews, 
dir.,  M.  Lucain,  cd.  Paris.  1,650  fr.  yr.  M  Europdische  Zul^unft.  Mo.  Karl 
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Michel,  cd.  Wiesbaden.  Europ.  Ver- 
lagsges.  1.20  dm  copy.  1:1949.  48  pp. — 
Goethe  und  Europa,  Dr.  K.  Gciler;  D. 
Dr.  E.  Benz  on  Europe  between  Western 
and  Eastern  nihilism. 

^  Leser glide.  Mo.  F.  Schapira,  cd. 
Wien.  Gratis  for  members.  Jahrgang 
1949,  Oktober.  16  pp. — Romanl^rise,  ja 
oder  nein? 

^  Der  Monat.  Melvin  J.  Lasky,  cd.  Ber¬ 
lin.  ISD.  1  dm  copy.  11:13.  112  pp. — C. 

F.  Ramuz  anthology;  Hans  Kohn’s  po¬ 
litical  portrait  of  Dostoevsky;  Theodor 
Plivicr’s  Humanitdt  und  Stoat. 

^  Monatshefte.  Dr.  H.  Bockhoff,  H. 
Mersmann,  cds.  Braunschweig.  Wcstcr- 
mann.  3  dm  copy.  Jahrgang  1949-50, 
Heft  10.  106  pp. 

^  Die  Neue  Rundschau.  Quar.  J.  Maass, 

R.  Fricdcnthal,  cds.  Amsterdam.  Bcr- 
mann-Fischcr.  $5  yr.  15:  Sommer  1949. 
150  pp. — Th.  Mann,  A  Schweitzer,  G. 
A.  Biorgesc  on  Goethe;  D.  Sternberger’s 
study  on  the  “abortion”  of  the  German 
“citizen.” 

^  “Osterreichische  Monatshefte.  Blat¬ 
ter  fiir  Politi\.  Mo.  Dr.  Alfred  Missong, 
cd.  Wien.  Ostcrrcichischcr  Vcriag.  16  s. 
yr.  V:3.  48  pp. 

^  Scholasti\.  Quar.  Heinrich  Weis- 
wcilcr  S.  J..  cd.  Freiburg.  Herder.  6  dm 
copy.  XX-XXIV:3.  160  pp.— J.  dc  Vries 

S.  J.  on  Francisco  Suarez;  Zum  Zeit- 
problem  in  der  Philosophie  des  Ostens, 
by  G.  A.  Wetter  S.  J. 

^  Schweizer  Biicher-Zeitung.  Mo.  Dr. 

G.  H.  Hccr,  cd.  Zurich.  Orcll  Fiissli. 
4.50  Sw.  fr.  LXI:12.  20  pp. — Reviews, 
samples  of  forthcoming  publications, 
publishers’  announcements. 

^  signaturen.  irreg.  k.  f.  crtcl,  cd.  Lan- 
dau/Rhcinpfalz.  1  dm  copy.  1:3.  13  pp. 
— Poem  Gleichzeitig  by  Elisabeth  Lang- 
gacsscr. 

*  Stimmen  der  Zeit.  Mo.  Anton  Koch 

S.  J.,  cd.  Freiburg.  Herder.  6  dm  quar. 
LXXV:2.  80  pp. — F.  Nicdcrmaycr  on 

T.  S.  Eliot;  W.  Schreckenberg  on  crisis 
in  German  book  trade. 

Story.  Mo.  H.  M.  Lcdig-Rowohlt,  cd. 
Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  0.80  dm  copy.  I V:  1 1 . 
92  pp. — Maria  Konstantin’s  Fohn. 


^  Universitas.  Mo.  Dr.  Serge  Maiwald, 
cd.  Stuttgart.  Schmiedcl.  6  dm  quar.  IV: 
11.111  pp. — Editor  on  sociology  of  mod¬ 
ern  culture. 

^  Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  Mo.  Dr.  M. 
Schmid,  cd.  Salzburg.  Osterr.  Borro- 

mauswerk.  26  s.  yr.  111:10/11.  64  pp. _ 

Book  reviews,  both  Catholic  and  ca¬ 
tholic. 

^  Die  Zul{unft.  Mo.  O.  Poliak,  cd. 
Wien.  Sozialistischcr  Vcriag.  1.50  $ 
copy.  Heft  12,  1949.  36  pp. — Thomas 
Mann  und  das  Problem  der  “Harm- 
losen,"  Jacques  Hannak. 

Spanish 

^  dbside.  Quar.  Dr.  G.  Mendez  Plan- 
carte,  cd.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico.  $2.50 
yr.  XIII  :3.  138  pp. — Poems  by  editor; 
De  “El  libro  de  la  invitacion"  by  Jose 
Ruben  Sanabria. 

^  Armas  y  Letras.  Mo.  Monterrey,  Mcx. 
Universidad  dc  Nuevo  Leon.  VI:11.  6 
pp. — Chopin,  A.  Garcia  Ferndndez. 

^  Asomante.  Quar.  N.  V.  Gaston,  cd. 
San  Juan.  Asociacion  dc  Graduadas  dc 
la  Universidad  dc  Puerto  Rico.  $3  yr. 
V:3.  101  pp. — La  imagen  de  la  patria  en 
el  destierro,  Vicente  Llorcns;  Lm  inquie- 
tud  existencial  en  la  poesia  de  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca,  Monel  isa  L.  Perez  Mar- 
chand. 

^  Biblos.  Bi-mo.  Buenos  Aires.  C4mara 
Argentina  del  Libro.  VII  :35.  31  pp.— 
Publishers’  announcements  of  recent 
books. 

^  Educacidn.  Caracas.  Ministcrio  dc 
Educacion  Nacional.  Gratis.  No.  60. 176 
pp. — La  fonhica  y  la  ensenanza  de  las 
lenguas  extranjeras.  Constant  Brusfloff. 
^  Genio  latino.  Mo.  D.  F.  Nanni  Leone 
Castclli,  dir.  Mexico  City.  $3  yr.  XIX: 
126.  32  pp. — Vn  agravio  a  los  poemas 
de  Guillermo  Valencia,  Lino  Gil  Jara- 
millo. 

^-La  Nueva  Democracia.  Quar.  A. 
Rembao,  cd.  New  York.  $2  yr.  XXIX:4. 
127  pp. — La  propiedad  intelectual  en 
America,  Jose  G.  Antuna;  Gandhi,  Ta¬ 
gore  y  Tolstoi,  Juan  Marin. 

^  La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  Bi-mo.  Teguci¬ 
galpa  D.  C.  Pen  Club  dc  Honduras.  1:4. 
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93  pp. — La  inconjormidad  del  hombre, 
Alfonso  Guillen  Zclaya. 

S  Repertorio  Americano.  Dccadary.  J. 
Garcia  Mongc,  cd.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
|5  yr.  XLV:24.  16  pp. — Poemas  des- 
conocidos  de  Marti. 

Revista  de  Derecho,  Legislacidn  y 
Jurisprudencia.  Quar.  San  Juan.  Colegio 
de  Abogados  de  Puerto  Rico.  $2  yr. 
XII  :3.  131  pp. 

^  Revista  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  de 
Jurisprudencia.  Quar.  Mexico  City.  Uni- 
vcrsidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexi¬ 
co.  $4  U.S.  yr.  XI:42.  197  pp. 

^  Revista  de  las  Indias.  Mo.  Bogotd. 
Ministerio  de  Educacion.  $4  yr.  Julio- 
Septiembre  1949.  189-|-45  pp.  -f-  plates. 
—Entirely  devoted  to  Goethe. 

*  Revista  de  los  Andes.  Semi-ann.  Jorge 
Hugo  Rengel  V.,  ed.  Loja,  Ecuador.  $5 
m-n.  1:1.  82  pp. — No  existe  poesia  ecua- 
toriana  actual;  La  recdistica  de  Angel 
F.  Rojas. 

>1^  Revista  Interamericana  de  Educacidn. 
Bi-mo.  Jesus  M.  Fernandez,  S.  J.,  Daniel 
Alfredo  Diaz,  dirs.  Bogota,  Columbia. 
Confederacidn  Interamericana  de  Edu¬ 
cacidn  Catolica.  $3  yr.  Jul-Aug.  1949, 
VIII :26,  27.  54  pp. — Aristdteles,  consi- 
derado  como  pedagogo  de  la  humanidad , 
J.  M.  F. 

^  Revista  Musical  Chilena.  5  iss.  yr. 
Juan  Orrego  Salas,  dir.  Santiago.  Insti- 
tuto  de  Extension  Musical,  Universidad 
de  Chile.  $3.50  yr.  XXXIV.  76  pp.— Lar 
normas  musicales  del  Comunismo,  Do¬ 
mingo  Santa  Cruz. 

*  Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  Bi-mo. 
J.  L.  Salcedo  Bastardo,  ed.  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  Ministerio  de  Educacion 
Nacional.  Gratuita.  X:73. 288  pp. — Lazo 
Marti,  poeta  de  los  llanos,  Jose  Ramon 
Medina;  Los  poetas  dibujan  en  el  tiempo 
la  imagen  de  la  Patria,  Carlos  Augusto 
Leon;  El  centenario  de  Varona,  Luis  Al¬ 
berto  Sdnchez. 

*  Sur.  Mo.  Victoria  Ocampo,  ed.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  $50  m-n.  yr.  Oct.  1949.  109 
pp. — El  caso  de  Drieu  La  Rochelle. 

English 

^  The  ACI^  Newsletter.  Quar.  Sally 
Hawkins,  ed.  Washington,  D.C.,  ACLS. 


Gratis.  1:2.  20  pp. — Problems  of  Pub¬ 
lishing,  by  H.  M.  Silver. 

^  The  American  Scholar.  Quar.  Hiram 
Haydn,  cd.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  $3  yr.  XIX:1.  128  pp. — 
The  New  Criticism  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Tradition,  R.  G.  Davis;  Publish¬ 
ing:  Industry  and  Profession,  J.  Farrar. 
^  Americas.  Mo.  Washington  6,  D.C., 
Pan  American  Union.  $3  yr.  11:1.  48  pp. 
— Art  Critic  on  a  Holiday. 

^  The  Americas.  Quar.  R.  Wheeler,  cd. 
Washington,  D.C.  Academy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Franciscan  History.  $4  yr.  Oct. 
1949.  132  pp. — Faustin  Soulouque,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Haiti;  His  Character  and  His 
Reign,  John  E.  Baur;  Amado  Nervo: 
His  Mysticism  and  Franciscan  Influence, 
Roderick  A.  Molina. 

^  Arena.  Quar.  J.  Davenport,  J.  Linday, 
R.  Swingler,  cds.  London.  10/-  yr.  One, 
Two,  1949.  95  pp.  each. — Dialectics  of 
Poetry  by  Tristan  Tzara,  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak  on  Shakespeare’s  imagery  and 
rhythm;  editorial  note. — Boris  Talitzki’s 
Route  Noteboo/^^  on  prisons  and  concen¬ 
tration  camps. 

The  Aryan  Path.  Mo.  S.  Wadia,  cd. 
Bombay.  Patel.  $3  yr.  XX:10,  11.  57,  48 
pp. — Dr.  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar  on 
E.  A.  Poe;  Shri  M.  A.  Venkata  Rao’s 
comparison  of  Gandhi  and  Bergson. — 
The  Value  of  English  Literature  to  In¬ 
dian  Youth,  Dewan  Bahadur  Shri  K.  S. 
Ramaswami  Sastri. 

^  Booths  in  Review.  Irr.  R.  R.  Robin¬ 
son,  cd.  Toronto.  Maclcan-Hunter.  $0.15 
copy.  1:1.  16  pp. 

^  Boo/^s  of  To-day.  Mo.  J.  Brodic,  cd 
London.  Press  Centre.  $1.75  yr.  IV:12. 
32  pp. — Notes,  reviews,  bibliography. 

^  British  Bool(  News.  Mo.  London. 
National  Book  League. -/1/3  copy.  112, 
Dec.  1949.  60  pp. — Copyright  Law  in 
the  British  Empire,  F.  E.  Skonc  James. 
^  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Slavic  and  East  European 
Languages.  Quar.  W.  W.  Langcbartcl, 
cd.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $3  yr.  VII  :2. 49  pp. 
^  The  Canadian  Author  and  Bookman. 
Quar.  Ethel  Whyte,  mgr.  Toronto.  Can. 
Auth.  Assn.  $1.50  yr.  XXV:4.  48  pp. 
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*  Canadian  Bookseller.  Mo.  R.  R.  Rob¬ 
inson,  cd.  Toronto.  Maclcan-Huntcr.  $2 
yr.  LXV:12.  20  pp. 

^  The  Dublin  Magazine.  Quar.  S. 
O’Sullivan,  cd.  Thom  &  Co.  10/6  yr. 
XXI V;4.  68  pp. — E.  Lindsay-Hogg  on 
Emily  Bronte. 

^  Hispanic  World  Report.  Mo.  Ronald 
Hilton,  cd.  Stanford  University.  $3  yr. 
11:11.  36  pp. — Political  and  social  de¬ 
velopments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Latin  America. 

*  Horizon.  Mo.  Cyril  Connolly,  cd. 
London.  XX:118.  75  pp. — Leon  Koch- 
nitzky  on  Esteban  Frances;  David  Gas¬ 
coyne  on  Leon  Chestov. 

«  The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  Mo.  S.  Wadia, 
ed.  Bombay.  Patel.  Rs.  5/-  copy.  XV:1 1. 

16  pp. 

*  Interim.  Quar.  A.  W.  Stevens,  cd. 
Scatdc,  Wash.  $2  yr.  III:3.  40  pp. — Edi¬ 
tor’s  Note. 

^  Life  and  Letters  To-Day.  Mo.  Rob¬ 
ert  Herring,  cd.  London.  Brendin.  1/6 
copy.  LXIII:148.  iv-1-92  pp. — Interest¬ 
ing  special  issue  devoted  to  Persian 
writers. 

^  The  Literary  Guide  and  Rationalist 
Review.  Mo.  London.  -/6  copy.  LXV;1. 
iv-|-24  pp. — What  Do  Young  People 
Want?,  Marjorie  Bowen. 

^  Luzac’s  Oriental  List  and  Bool(  Re¬ 
view.  Quar.  London.  3/  yr.  LX:3. 22  pp. 
— Reviews  and  bibliography  of  most  re¬ 
cent  books  published  in  Far,  Middle  and 
Near  East. 

^  The  March  of  India.  Bi-mo.  Dr.  S. 
Man  Mohan,  cd.  Delhi.  $5  yr.  1:6.  112 
pp. — India’s  Periodicals  Today,  W.  D. 
Allen. 

*  Mean  jin.  Quar.  C.  B.  Christesen,  cd. 
Carlton,  Victoria.  U.  of  Melbourne.  $2 
yr.  VIII :3.  57  pp. — Pushkin  Sesqui<en- 
tenary,  Nina  Christesen. 

*  Mexican  Life.  Mo.  Howard  S.  Phil¬ 
lips,  cd.  Mexico  City.  $2.50  yr.  XXV:11. 
66  pp. — The  Indian  as  a  Hemisphere 
Problem;  Manuel  Rodriguez  Lozano. 

^  The  Middle  East  journal.  Quar.  H.  P. 
Hall,  cd.  Washington,  D.C.  The  Middle 
East  Institute.  $6  yr.  III:4.  127  pp. — 


N.  C.  Cook  on  theater  and  ballet  arts 
of  Iran. 

^  The  Modern  Language  journal.  8  iss. 
yr.  J.  del  Toro,  cd.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  $3 
yr.  XXXIII  :8.  81  pp.— H.  W.  Nord- 
meyer  on  an  Existentialist  approach  to 
literature. 

**  Modern  Mexico.  Bi-mo.  N.  C.  Bclth, 
cd.  New  York.  $2  yr.  Nov.-Dcc.  1949. 
30  pp. — The  Eagle  Who  Fell,  Ruel 
Wyatt;  Art  Chose  Me,  Pilar  Calvo. 

^  The  Modern  Quarterly.  Dr.  J.  Lewis, 
cd.  London.  Lawrence  &  Wishart.  2/6 
copy.  V:l.  96  pp. — The  Myth  of  West¬ 
ern  Civilization,  G.  Clark  (Communist 
viewpoints). 

^  The  New  Central  European  Observ¬ 
er.  Semi-mo.  London.  $2  yr.  11:23.  12 
pp. — Goethe  in  Polish  criticism,  Vilnius. 
^  Partisan  Review.  Mo.  W.  Phillips,  Ph. 
Rahv,  cds.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Added  En¬ 
terprises,  $5  yr.  XVII  :1.  96  pp. — On 
Melville  as  Scripture,  A.  Kazin. 

^  Quarterly  journal  of  Current  Acqui¬ 
sitions.  Washington,  D.C.  Library  of 
Congress.  $0.35  copy.  VII:1.  51  pp. — 
Leonic  Adams  on  Ledoux  Collection  of 
E.  A.  Robinson  manuscripts. 

^  Queen  s  Quarterly.  G.  H.  Clarke, 
chairman  Editorial  Board.  Kingston. 
Ontario.  Queen’s  U.  $3  yr.  LVI:4.  159 
pp. — R.  L.  Fauconnicr  on  Andre  Mal- 
raux’  La  creation  artistique. 

^  Southwest  Review.  Quar.  Allen  Max¬ 
well,  cd.  Dallas,  Texas.  SMU  Press.  $2 
yr.  XXXV:1.  xvi-1-80  pp.— W.  M.  Fro- 
hock  on  James  Farrell. 

^  United  Nations  World.  Mo.  Louis 
Dolivet,  ed.  New  York.  $4  yr.  1V:1.  64 
pp. — World  Literature  at  Mid-Century, 
Anne  Fremantle. 

^  Variegation.  Quar.  Grover  Jacoby,  cd. 
Los  Angeles.  $1  yr.  IV:4.  21  pp. 

^  VOKS  Bulletin.  V.  Kcmcnov,  cd. 
Moscow.  Cultsvias.  No.  58,  1949.  76  pp. 
— Editor  on  Vasili  Ivanovich  Surikov. 
^  World  Affairs  Interpreter.  Quar.  W. 
L.  Hardin,  cd.  Los  Angeles.  U.  of  Inter¬ 
national  Relations.  $2  yr.  XX  :3.  108  pp. 
— Kant,  Philosopher  of  the  UN,  B.  Mol- 
Icnhauer. 

^  Yale  French  Studies.  Semi-ann.  K. 
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Douglas,  cd.  New  Haven,  Conn.  $2  yr. 
11:2. 120  pp. — Poetry  and  Occultism,  A. 
Beguin;  A.  Balakian  on  Apollinaire; 
Andre  Gide’s  Theseus  and  the  French 
Myth,  H.  Slochower. 

Zero.  Quar.  A.  Benveniste,  Th.  Hoe- 
tis,  eds.  Tangier.  Zero  Press.  $3  yr.  No. 
2,  Summer  1949.  117  pp. — Otto  Fried¬ 
rich’s  violent  attack  on  Th.  Mann’s  Dr. 
Faustus. 

Various  Languages 
Nijhoff's  Index.  Mo.  ’S-Gravenhage. 
30  f.  yr.  XXXIX :7-9.  77  pp.Bibliogra- 
phy  covering  Dutch  periodicals  in  the 
field  of  literature,  history,  philosophy 
and  culture  in  general. 

Belfagor.  Bi-mo.  Luigi  Russo,  ed.  Fi¬ 
renze.  G.  D’Anna.  2,700  1.  yr.  IV:5.  115 
pp. — L.  Vincenti  on  Al fieri  and  ‘Sturm 
und  Drang';  S.  Antonielli  on  Giuseppe 
Ungaretti;  L.  Russo  on  Machiavelli. 

L’ltalia  che  scrive.  Mo.  Franco  Fusca, 
ed.  Roma.  $6  yr.  XXXII :10.  iv-h24  pp. 
—Libri  perduti  e  biblioteche  distrutte, 
Luigi  Villari. 

*  V induet.  10  iss.  yr.  Nic.  Stang,  ed. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  16  kr.  yr.  No.  9, 
Nov.  1949.  80  pp. — Bprre  Qvamme  on 
Evelyn  Waugh;  Glimt  fra FinsI^  LyrihX, 
B.  E.  Solheim. 

**  Boletim  Bibliografico.  Jose  de  Barros 
Martins,  ed.  Sao  Paulo.  Biblioteca  Pu- 
blica  Municipal.  Vol.  XIII.  328  pp. — 
Names  brasileiros  um  problema  na  cata- 
logacao;  book  lists. 

^  Cld.  Bi-mo.  Fran  Martins,  ed.  Forta¬ 
leza.  Instituto  do  Ceara.  40|  m-n.  yr. 
8-9  (Maio-Junho  1949).  70,  72  pp. — 
juazeiro  cidada  mistica;  Subsidios  para 
uma  antroponimia  cearense. 

**  Cultura.  Quad-mo.  Jose  Simeao  Leal, 
dir.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ministerio  da  Edu- 
a^aoe  Saude.  1:2.  (Janeiro- Abril  1949). 
295  pp. — Algumas  reflexoes  sSbre  Rim¬ 
baud;  A  caricatura,  arma  secreta  da  li- 
berdade. 

^  Portucale.  Bi-mo.  J.  Moreira,  ed.  Por¬ 
to.  30  esc.  yr.  Maio-Agosto  1949.  104  pp. 
—Nietzsche  e  S.  Francisco,  A.  H.  Bi- 
7.irro;  Balzac  e  Camilo,  Viega  Pires. 

**  Provtneia  de  Sao  Pedro.  Quar.  Moy- 
scs  Vellinho,  dir.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 


80$  yr.  Dezembro  1948.  165  pp. — Ratd 
Pompeia  e  o  amor-proprio. 

^  Revista  de  Guimardes.  Quar.  Gui- 
maraes.  Sociedade  Martins  Sarmento. 
30$  yr.  LIX:l-2.  278  pp. — Cartas  in- 
iditas  de  Teixeira  de  Aragao;  Sdtiras 
politicas  de  Seiscentos. 

^  Sul.  Mo.  Florianopolis,  S.  C.  Brasil. 
24$  yr.  11:9.  24  pp. — O  Teatro  Experi¬ 
mental  do  Ctrculo  de  Arte  Moderna. 

^  Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin.  Bi-mo. 
Ake  Runnquist,  ed.  Stockholm.  1.50  kr. 
copy.  XVIII  :5.  77  pp.— Ulf  Wittrock’s 
Strindbergs  och  Heidenstams  sista 
Mote;  Dunl{el  og  l{lar  Poesi,  C.  J.  Elm- 
quist;  Kriti^ens  Dilemma,  Sven  Stolpe. 
^  Nordis/(^  Boktrycharel{onst.  Mo.  Sten 
Lagerstrom,  ed.  Stockholm.  Broederna 
Lagerstrom.  12  kr.  yr.  Hafte  10,  Oct. 
1949.  30  pp. 

^  Samtid  och  Framtid.  Mo.  J.  Hansson, 
cd.  Stockholm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  14  kr. 
yr.  VI:10.  63  pp. — Nyckjslromanen  i 
svensl{  litteratur,  Harald  Schiller. 

Multi-lingual 

^  Adam  International  Review.  Mo. 
Miron  Grindca,  cd.  London.  20/  yr. 
XVI :1 84-85.  32  pp. — Jorge  Carrera  An¬ 
drade  number. 

^  The  American-German  Review.  Bi- 
mo.  H.  W.  Elkinton,  ed.  Philadelphia. 
Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation.  $3 
yr.  XVI  :2.  41  pp. 

*  Bibliothique  d’Humanisme  et  Re¬ 
naissance.  Semi  ann.  E.  Droz,  cd. 
Geneve.  Droz.  $5  yr.  XI:1,  2.  128,  174 
pp. — J.  M.  du  Bicst  &  Y.  Eyot  on  Ra¬ 
belais. — Umanesimo  e  teologia,  G.  Tof- 
fanin. 

^  Erasmus.  Semi-mo.  Salvador  de  Ma¬ 
dariaga,  pres,  editorial  comm.  Basle. 
Pantheon  Press.  $12  yr.  11:17-18.  61  pp. 
— E.  Alkcr’s  review  of  J.  H.  Scholte’s 
Grimmenshausens  Simpliciana  in 
Auswahl,  establishing  Simplicissimus 
Tcutsch  as  original  edition. 

^  Etudes  Germaniques.  Quar.  J.-F.  An- 
gclloz,  F.  Moss6,  eds.  Lyon,  Paris.  I  AC. 
650  fr.  yr.  IV:2,3.  224  pp. — Special  is¬ 
sue:  Goethe  Bi<cntcnnid;  Angclloz’  in¬ 
troduction;  Ed.  Vermeil  on  mission  of 
poetry  according  to  Diwan;  G.  Bian- 
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quis  on  Faust;  Goethe  Bibliography  (in 
France),  1912-1948. 

^  The  French  Review.  6  iss.  yr.  Helene 
Harvitt,  ed.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Am.  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Fr.  $3  yr.  XX111:2. 90  pp. 
— J.  Guiget’s  study  of  Sartre’s  La  nausee 
and  Camus’  L'etranger;  Goethe  and 
France,  Th.  Huebener. 

^  The  German  Quarterly.  E.  H.  Zey- 
del,  mg.  ed.  Appleton,  Wis.  AATG.  $3 
yr.  XX11:4.  68-i-xviii  pp. — Goethe  Bi¬ 
centennial  issue. 

^  Hispanic  Review.  Quar.  O.  H.  Green, 
J.  E.  Gillet,  eds.  U.  of  Pa.  Press.  $5  yr. 
XVII  ;4. 88  pp. — Mateo  Aleman  in  Mexi¬ 
co:  A  Document;  The  Treatment  of  In¬ 
dividual  Personality  in  “Fortunata  y 
Jacinta." 

^  Itcdica.  Quar.  J.  G.  Fucilla,  ed.  Me- 
nasha,  Wis.  $3  yr.  XXVI  :4.  72  pp. — 
Pirandello’s  Least  Known  Novel,  C.  L. 
Golino;  G.  Cecchetti  on  Giuseppe  Un¬ 
garetti. 

*  Latinoamerica.  Mo.  Jose  A.  Romero, 
ed.  Mexico  City.  Buena  Prensa.  $3  u.s. 
yr.  11:13.  49  pp. — Movimiento  peda- 
gogico  americano. 

M  Modern  Languages.  Quar.  Leslie  Wil¬ 
son,  ed.  London.  Modern  Language  As¬ 
sociation.  9/6  yr.  XXXI:1.  xii-|-40  pp. — 
The  Comic  Muse  in  Germany,  C.  P. 
Magill;  Spanish  in  the  Basque  Country, 
J.  R.  Jump. 

^  Monatshefte.  8  iss.  yr.  R.  O.  Roseler, 
ed.  Madison.  U.  of  Wis.  $3  yr.  XL1:7. 
64  pp. — Urfaust  oder  Ururfaust?,  W. 
Richter;  Editor’s  Goethe  und  der  fenaer 
”  A  theism  usstreit.” 

^  Neue  Schweizer  Rundschau.  Mo.  Dr. 
W.  Meier,  ed.  Zurich.  Conzett,  Huber. 
20  Sw.  fr.  yr.  XVI:  12. 60  pp. — Epigrams 

Universitas  has  rapidly  established 
for  itself  a  highly  deserved  reputation 
among  the  fast  growing  number  of 
scholarly  periodicals  issued  or  reissued 
in  post-war  Germany.  Under  the  com¬ 
petent  editorship  of  Dr.  Serge  Maiwald, 
this  review,  devoted  to  science,  arts,  and 
literature,  has  gathered  a  host  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  foreign  contributors  of  evi¬ 
dent  stature.  The  literati  have  reason  to 


by  Erich  Kastner;  Felix  Stoessinger  on 
discussions  about  Th.  Mann. 

**  Occidental.  Mo.  Angel  del  Rio,  ed. 
Massapequa,  N.  Y.  Occidental  Book 
Club.  |3.50  yr.  Oct.  1949.  30  pp.— 
Manuel  Olguin  on  the  aesthetic  theory 
of  Menendez  Pelayo. 

^  Orbis  Utterarum.  4  iss.  yr.  F.  J.  Billcs- 
kov  Jansen,  ed.  Copenhague.  Gyldcn- 
dal.  20  kr.  yr.  VI:i-2,  3-4.  208,  111 
pp. — Les  deux  univers  de  Jean  Girau- 
doux,  A.  C.  Hansen;  V.  L.  Simonson 
on  Thomas  d’Aquin,  Maritain,  Marcel 
de  Corte; — O.  K.  Koefoed  on  the  literary 
work  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre. 

^  PMLA.  5  iss.  yr.  W.  R.  Parker,  ed. 
Menasha,  Wis.  Modern  Language  Assn, 
of  America.  $7  yr.  (for  members). 
LXIV:5. 306  pp. — Justin  O’Brien’s  notes 
on  Proust’s  transposition  of  sexes;  H.  T. 
Webster  on  J.  Conrad. 

^  Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel.  La  Li- 
brairie  suisse.  La  Libreria  svizzera.  Semi- 
mo.  Bern.  VII :20. 100  pp. — Weihnachts- 
Nummer. 

^  Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum. 
Quar.  Dr.  K.  Weber,  pres,  editorial 
comm.  Bern.  8  Sw.  fr.  yr.  XXX V:4.  33 
pp. — Goethe  als  Papierliebhaber,  Dr.  W. 
Weiss. 

^  Symposium.  Semi-ann.  A.  D.  Menut, 
editorial  chm.  Syracuse.  Syracuse  U.  $3 
yr.  III:2.  vi-[-183  pp. — Gustave  Cohen 
on  la  couvade. 

^  Transition  forty-nine.  Bi-mo.  Georges 
Duthuit,  ed.  Paris.  |6  yr.  No.  5,  129  pp. 
— Poems  by  Eluard,  Prevert,  Char,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Picasso  and  Courbet;  Ed.  on 
Matisse;  F.  Ponge  on  Braque;  P.-J.  Jouve 
on  Delacroix;  M.  Schwob  on  Uccello. 

appreciate  the  excellent  book  reviews 
and  the  biographical  sections,  while  the 
teaching  profession  will  consult  with 
profit  the  highly  informative  column 
Von  den  Hochschulen.  This  publication 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  substantia¬ 
tion  of  the  claim  that  Tubingen  is  to  be 
considered  a  center  of  spiritual  rebirth 
in  the  new  Germany. 

Vozrozhdenie.  Literaturno  -  politi- 
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cheskje  tetradi.  No.  L:  January  1949; 
No.  2:  March  1949;  No.  3:  May  1949; 
No.  4:  July  1949.  1.  1.  Tkhorzhcvsky, 
ed.  Paris.  “La  Renaissance.”  150  fr.  ea. 
(|1  U.S.) — This  new  literary  and  politi¬ 
cal  periodical  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
revival  of  Russian  cultural  activities  in 
France,  interrupted  by  World  War  11 
and  German  CKCupation.  It  continues,  in 
name,  the  newspaper  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  from  1925  to  1940.  Its  motto  is: 
“Greatness  and  Freedom  of  Russia — 
Dignity  and  rights  of  man — Value  of 
culture.”  Politically,  it  represents  a  mod¬ 
erate  Liberal-Conservative  line.  The 
May,  1949,  issue  is  devoted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Pushkin  in  connection  with 
the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
contains  several  interesting  articles.  In 
the  other  issues  the  most  interesting 
items  are:  a  chapter  from  Peter  Struve’s 
unfinished  Memoirs,  telling  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  Open  Letter  to  Nicholas  11 
which  he  wrote  in  1895  in  the  name  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition  in  Russia,  and 
containing  also  some  profound  reflec¬ 
tions  on  that  period  in  Russian  history 
which  preceded  the  Revolution  (No.  1); 
an  estimate  by  Prof.  S.  L.  Frank  of 
Peter  Struve  as  a  personality  and  as  a 
political  thinker  (No.  2);  recollections  of 
the  poet  Maximilian  Voloshin  by  S. 
Makovsky  (No.  3);  and  the  beginning 
of  an  article  by  S.  Melgunov  on  the 
“Ekaterinburg  Drama” — the  murder  of 
the  Tsar  and  his  family  (No.  4).  There 
is  also  a  great  variety  of  other  material, 
not  all  of  equal  value.  The  fiction  so 
far  published  is  not  of  high  quality;  it 
includes  two  undistinguished  short 
stories,  written  apparendy  in  Russian, 
by  the  well-known  French  writer  Henri 
Troyat.  Some  of  the  poems  are  good, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  some  new 
names  among  the  poets. — Gleb  Struve. 
University  of  California. 

Gay  and  gorgeous  are  the  key  words 
to  describe  Plaisir  de  France  published 
at  13,  rue  Saint-Georges,  Paris  9®.  The 
June  1949  issue  sub-tided  Tourisme  et 
Jardins  contained  Pour  feurir  vos  jar- 
dins  by  E.  Laumonnier  and  Vivolution 


du  jardtn  jran^ais  by  J.  Ch.  Moreux. 
We  also  noted  a  delicate,  thought¬ 
ful  article  by  Pierre  Mac  Orlan,  newly 
elected  to  the  Goncourt  Academy,  Om¬ 
bre  sur  des  chemins,  illustrated  by  excel¬ 
lent  photographs  and  an  article  Sym¬ 
phonies  inacheves  with  photographs  of 
cathedrals.  The  theater,  movies,  and 
fashions  are  not  neglected.  High  lights 
of  the  July- Aug.  issue  were  L’lle  Mau¬ 
rice,  retour  d  Jamrose  by  Pierre  Benoit 
and  Chateaux  hantes.  Interesting  also 
were  A  Saint-Tropez  by  Paul  Vialar  and 
La  peche  du  gros  poisson.  This  number 
was  especially  good  for  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  the  arts.  The  advertisements  in 
both  of  them  tempt  one  to  rob  a  bank. 

For  the  student  and  reader  who 
wishes  to  keep  informed  on  current  de¬ 
velopments  in  science,  contemporary  art 
and  literature,  present  day  politics,  and 
many  other  topics,  and  who  also  wants 
facts  objectively  presented,  the  Larousse 
Mensuel  is  a  rewarding  investment. 

Glancing  through  the  issues  of  the 
past  year,  one  finds  much  variety.  There 
are  articles  on  television,  the  Rhesus  bio¬ 
logical  factor  and  its  applications,  strep- 
tomycene,  contemporary  Czech,  Swiss, 
and  Spanish  literature,  British  politics 
in  the  Near  East,  the  USSR  in  the  Near 
East,  abstract  art,  whale  fishing,  and 
biographies  of  recently  deceased  impor¬ 
tant  contributors  to  world  culture  and 
persons  prominent  in  world  events. 

Merely  by  reading  this  useful  ency¬ 
clopedic  material  given  in  the  monthly 
issues,  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  consider¬ 
able  fund  of  information,  while  the 
copies  themselves  become  a  valuable 
reference  series. 

In  its  December,  1949  issue.  Partisan 
Review,  to  our  grateful  delight,  has  sal¬ 
vaged  from  undeserved  oblivion  Jose 
Ortega  y  Gasset’s  masterful  essay  In 
Search  of  Goethe  from  Within,  original¬ 
ly  written  for  Die  Neue  Rundschau,  in 
1932,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary 
of  Goethe’s  death.  Samples: 

“He  (Goethe)  is  the  man  in  whom 
for  the  first  time  there  dawned  the  con- 
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sciousncss  that  human  life  is  man’s  strug¬ 
gle  with  his  intimate  and  individual 
destiny — that  is,  that  human  life  is  made 
up  of  the  problem  of  itself,  that  its  sub¬ 
stance  consists  not  in  something  that 
already  is  ..  .  but  in  something  which 
has  to  make  itself,  which,  therefore,  is 
not  a  thing  but  an  absolute  and  prob¬ 
lematical  task^.  That  is  why  we  see  Goe¬ 
the  perpetually  scrutinizing  his  own 
life.” 

“I  fail  to  understand  why  his  biogra¬ 
phies  do  not  try  to  explain  to  us  why 
this  man,  who  seems  to  have  had  such 
a  fortunate  life  in  every  way,  should  be 
the  human  being  concerning  whom  we 
have  documentary  evidence  that  he 
spent  most  days  in  a  state  of  depression.” 

The  German  Historische  Zeitschrijt 
has  resumed  publication.  Its  address  is 
Lotzbeckstrasse  2b,  Miinchen. 

Hind  is  a  French  quarterly  treating 
of  life  in  India.  It  is  published  from  16, 
rue  Olier,  Paris. 

Der  Uchtblic\,  ‘‘Monatsschrift  fiir 
Christentum  und  Kultur,”  is  published 
by  Reich  &  Heidrich,  from  the  Evan- 
gelischer  Verlag,  Hamburg. 

Mer\ur,  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Europaisches  Denken,  is  published  by 
the  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt,  Hospital- 
strasse  12,  Stuttgart  N.  It  appears  month¬ 
ly- 

Die  Fdhre,  published  from  Burgen- 
land-Verlag,  Austria,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Haromy,  has  issued 
a  valuable  special  number  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  work  of  the  sculptor-poet 
Gustinus  Ambrosi. 

Der  Monat,  published  in  Berlin  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American  occu¬ 
pation  authorities  and  compotendy  ed¬ 
ited  by  Melvin  J.  Lasky,  is  doing  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  encouraging  intellectual 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  the 
world  abroad.  Its  list  of  foreign  and  Ger¬ 
man  contributors  is  impressive  indeed, 
and  the  publication  is  further  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  courageous  intellectual  and 
political  initiatives. 


Bdrsenblatt  fiir  den  deutschen  Buck- 
handel  (Franl^furter  Ausgabe)  offers  in 
traditional  reliable  fashion  exhaustive 
information  on  German  publishing.  Its 
technical  articles  portaining  to  the  book 
industry  make  the  well-edited,  soberly 
presented  periodical  an  invaluable  work¬ 
ing  instrument.  Bibliographie  der 
Deutschen  Bibliothe/^^,  also  published 
from  Frankfort,  is  an  indispensable 
complementary  source  of  bibliographical 
information. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  Leftvre, 
Georges  Charensol  took  over  the  helm 
of  Les  Nouvelles  Litteraires.  Andre 
Gillon  continues  as  the  director  of  the 
leading  French  literary  weekly,  whose 
special  Goethe-issue  (October  20,  1949) 
was  favorably  commented  upen.  An  in¬ 
teresting  substitution  for  the  late  editor’s 
famous  Une  heure  avec  .  .  .  interviews 
series  is  Confrontations,  where  writers 
of  pxjst  World  War  I  fame  discuss  lit¬ 
erary  problems  with  young  authors  who 
came  into  prominence  after  the  last  war. 

“At  long  last,”  writes  a  relieved  Jules 
A.  Vern,  "le  bayou  is  in  print!” 
Throughout  the  thirteen  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  the  University  of  Houston’s 
quarterly  which,  in  1946,  was  awarded 
the  Prix  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise  by  the 
French  Academy,  had  app)eared  in 
mimeographed  form.  The  valiant  review 
is  handsome  enough  in  new  apparel.  Its 
offerings  by  well-known  and  unknown 
authors  are  distinedy  unorthodox. 
Never  mind  the  few  coquilles.  The 
printer,  a  man  of  good  will,  does  not 
know  French. 

Hispanic  World  Report  compiled  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Ronald  Hilton  of 
Stanford  University  has  changed  its 
name  to  Hispanic  American  Report. 

Too  late  to  be  included  in  our  Literary 
Landmarks,  we  received  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  Don  Gabriel  Mendez 
Plancarte,  director  of  dbside,  literary 
critic,  essayist,  and  px)et,  which  occurred 
suddenly  on  Dec.  16,  1949,  in  Mexico 
City. 


The  Once  Over 


French:  Literature 
Antoine  Adam.  Histoire  de  la  lite¬ 
rature  franqaise  au  XV W  sihcle,  L’6po- 
que  d’Henri  IV  et  de  Louis  XIII.  Paris. 
Domat.  1948.  615  pp,  $5.75  u.s. — “Tra¬ 
vail  dc  rassemblcmcnt  ct  de  synthese,  ct 
non  pas  d’erudition.” 

M  F.  Dclattrc,  Camille  Chemin.  Les 
chansons  Elizabethaines.  Paris.  Didier. 
1948. 459  pp.  $6  u.s. — 150  English  songs, 
with  French  translations  and  229  pages 
of  introduction. 

Georges  Lukics.  Goethe  et  son  Spo- 
que.  L.  Goldmann  &  Frank,  trs.  Paris. 
Nagel.  1949.  353  pp.  650  fr. — Werther 
the  bourgeois  revolutionist,  Meister  the 
social  reformer,  Faust  the  Marxian  ac¬ 
tivist.  .  .  . 

*  Louis  Parrot.  Blaise  Cendrars.  Paris. 
Seghers  (Norfolk,  Conn.,  New  Direc¬ 
tions).  1948.  259  pp.  -f-  20  plates.  Perti¬ 
nent  choice  of  texts  of  the  colorful  poet, 
well  documented,  richly  illustrated. 

French:  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Maurice  Gauchez.  Quand  soufflait 
I'ouragan.  Bruxelles.  F.  Wellens-Pay. 
1948.  Five  fascicles.  706  pp. — EpopSe  of 
the  last  war  from  the  invasion  of  Bel¬ 
gium  to  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis. 

**  A.  Gide,  J.  L.  Barrault.  Le  proems. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1947.  195  fr. — Drama¬ 
tization  of  Kafka’s  famous  novel. 

Paul  Mousset.  Mourir  en  homme 
(Kia  Mate  Toa).  Paris.  Grasset  (New 
York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1949. 
307  pp. — Search  for  personal  equilibri¬ 
um  by  escape  to  Tahiti  and  there  be¬ 
coming  a  potentate. 

^  Walter  Edo  Stubbs.  Rien  sans  amour. 
Paris.  West.  1949.  350  pp.  380  fr.— His¬ 
torical  novel:  France  under  Louis  XV. 

*  Roger-Paul  Vial.  Le  chemin  des 
sources.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1949.  278 
pp.  300  fr. — Young  love  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Dauphin^  on  the  eve  of  the 
recent  war. 

French:  Essays  and  Reporting 
^  Jules  Monnerot.  La  poisie  moderne 


et  le  saerS.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  209 
pp. — The  relation  of  modern  poetry, 
especially  surrealism,  to  the  condition 
of  humanity. 

Claude  Roy.  Clefs  pour  V Am6rique. 
Genive.  Trois  Collines.  1947.  316  pp. 
-j-  16  plates. — The  whole  gamut  from 
university  life  to  Hollywood;  the  race 
problem;  the  hopes,  ideals  and  faults  of 
Mr.  Average  American. 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 
^  R.  P.  J.-A.  Beckaert.  Les  principes 
d’un  esprit  social  chretien.  Paris.  Lethiel- 
leux.  1949.  146  pp.  180  fr. — Christianity 
is  to  be  practiced  as  well  as  believed. 

*  Marc  Escholier.  Les  timoins  du 
Christ.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  255  pp.  240  fr. 
— Christianity’s  slow  conquest  of  the 
pagan  world;  period  from  St.  Paul  to 
St.  John. 

^  Jean  d’Orl6ans.  Notre-Dame  du  Cap, 
messagere  de  Dieu.  Montreal.  Fides. 
207  pp.  28  plates.  $1.25  u.s. — Journal 
of  a  religious  festival  and  tour  in  May- 
June,  1947. 

^  Prihres  de  Sa  Sainteti  Pie  XII.  Paris. 
Plon.  1949.  101  pp.,  ill.  4to. — More  than 
20  prayers  beautifully  printed;  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Paul  Claudel. 

**  Joseph  Wilbois.  Principes  de  morale 
sociale.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1948.  332 
pp.  —  Thought-provoking  treatise  on 
moral  aspects  of  social  problems. 

French:  Miscellaneous 

*  Henri  Balthasar  &  Joseph  Gillain. 
Emmanuel.  Charleroi.  Dupuis.  1947. 
188  pp.,  ill. — The  life  and  doctrine  of 
Christ  with  richly  illustrated  texts  of 
the  four  Gospels. 

^  Alexis  Carrel.  Le  voyage  de  Lourdes 
suivi  de  Fragments  de  journal  et  de  Me¬ 
ditations.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  163  pp.  150 
fr. — A  miracle  that  affected  him  pro¬ 
foundly;  a  spiritual  journal  (1938-44); 
a  profession  of  faith. 

^  S.  Dreher  &  M.  Rolli.  Bibliographie 
de  la  litthature  fran^aise.  1930-1939. 
Fasc.  4  &  5.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard). 
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1948.  168  pp. — From  Martin  du  Card 
to  Zyromski.  List  of  pseudonyms. 

^  Pierre  Olmer.  Perspective  artistique. 
Vol.  II:  Traces  pratiques.  Paris.  Plon. 

1949.  viii-|-424  pp.,  ill.  960  fr. — Funda¬ 
mental  plotting  of  perspective  and  auxil¬ 
iary  plotting. 

*  Eugene  Revert.  La  France  d’Ameri- 
que.  Paris.  Societe  d’Editions  Geographi- 
ques.  1949.  vii-f-287  pp.  -j-  16  plates. 
700  fr. — Geography,  social  structure,  re¬ 
sources  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
Guyane,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

*  P.  de  Saint-Seine.  Decouverte  de  la 
vie.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1948.  164  pp. 
-|-  8  plates.  225  fr. — A  biologist  and 
believer  discusses  for  the  layman  pre¬ 
historic  life  and  the  coming  of  man. 

*  A.  Thomazi.  La  bataille  de  V Atlanti- 
que.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  245  pp.,  ill.  240 
fr. — Second  volume  of  La  guerre  sur 
mer,  relating  68  months  of  slow  progress 
from  defensive  to  offensive. 

German:  Fiction 

^  Hermann  Broch.  Der  Tod  des  Vergil. 
Zurich.  Rhein.  1947.  467  pp.  24  Sw.  fr. 
— Original  German  version  of  Broch’s 
famous  prose  poem. 

*  Anke  Ehlers.  Immer  rundet  sich  das 
fahr.  Diisseldorf.  Schwann.  1948.  248 
pp.  6.80  dm. — A  year  in  the  life  of  a 
family  related  by  the  woman  of  the 
house. 

^  Josef  Schuler.  Haspingers  sagenum- 
wobener  Antoniusstab.  Innsbruck.  Inn. 
1948.  107  pp.  12  s. — Tyrolian  legend 
with  regionalistically  nationalistic  over¬ 
tones. 

*  Heinz  Stolte.  Das  goldene  Kalb. 
Iserlohn/Westf.  Silva.  1948.  132  pp. — 
Ten  short  stories  in  Novellen  style. 

*  Alex  Wedding.  Soldner  ohne  Sold. 
Berlin.  Dietz.  1948.  308  pp. — Hessian 
lansquenets  reclaimed  to  become  soldiers 
of  liberty,  slanted  with  “popular  de¬ 
mocracy”  angle. 

German:  Verse 

*  Eduard  Morike.  Griechische  Lyri\. 
Basel.  Schwabe.  1949.  156  pp.  4.50  Sw. 
fr. — Masterful,  congenial  translations  by 
one  of  Germany’s  great  poets. 

*  Georg  Trakl.  Die  Dichtungen.  Salz¬ 


burg.  Otto  Muller.  6th  ed.,  n.d.  206  pp. 
+  2  plates. — Excellent  selection  of 
poems  by  the  great  pre-expressionist. 

German:  Essays 

^  H.  O.  Burger,  K.-A.  Ott,  M.  Schiitt, 
E.  S.  Randall,  K.  Vossler.  Abendldn- 
disches  Bildungsideal.  Stuttgart.  Deu¬ 
tsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1948.  105  pp.  3 
dm. — German,  French,  English,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Roman  Bildungsideal  discussed  by 
five  experts. 

^  Fritz  Buri.  Albert  Schweitzer  und 
unsere  Zeit.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1947.  53 
pp.  2.40  Sw.  fr. — A  lecture. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 
^  Ernst  Benz.  Westlicher  und  ostlicher 
Nihilismus  in  Christlicher  Sicht.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  n.d., 
46  pp.  1.85  dm. — A  Protestant  dis¬ 
cusses  the  phenomenon  of  contemporary 
nihilism. 

^  Johann  Fischl.  Geschichte  der  Phi- 
losophie.  I.  Altertum  und  Mittelalter. 
Graz.  Pustet.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  400  pp. — 
Commendable  text  book. 

^  Jakob  Taubes.  Abendldndische  Es- 
chatologie.  Bern.  Francke.  1947.  17.80 
Sw.  fr. — Essence  and  history  of  theologi¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  eschatology  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

German:  History  and  Biography 
^  Martin  Andersen  Nexo.  Erinnerun- 
gen.  Berlin.  Dietz.  1948.  576  pp. — The 
author’s  rise  from  the  proletariat  of 
Copenhagen  to  the  intellectual  class. 

^  Octave  Aubry.  Die  Franzdsische 
Revolution.  Vol.  II.  Die  Republi\.  Er- 
lenbach-Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1948.  592  pp. 
14  Sw.  fr. — Authorized  translation  from 
French  by  Hans  Kauders. 

^  Die  Friedensvertrdge  von  1947  mit 
Italien,  Ungarn,  Bulgarien,  Rumdnien 
und  Finnland.  Oberursel  (Taunus). 
Europa-Archiv.  1948.  212  2-col.  pp. — 
First  volume  of  factual,  informative, 
scholarly  edited  Quellen  fiir  Politic  und 
Volkerrecht  series. 

*  Henri  Pirenne.  Von  Attila  bis  zu 
Karl  dem  Grossen.  Wolfgang  Hirsch, 
tr.  Zurich.  Occident  (Bruxelles.  Panthe¬ 
on).  1947.  124  pp.  6.80  Sw.  fr. — Post- 
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humously  published  classic  on  early 
middle  ages. 

Gotthilf  Schenkel.  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1949.  348  pp.  9.80  dm. — His  life,  his 
work. 

^  Hans  Siindermann.  Johann  Strauss 
ein  Vollender.  Innsbruck.  Inn.  3rd  ed., 
1949.  60  pp.  9.60  s. — Essays  previously 
published  in  1937. 

X  Wilhelm  Wirbitzky.  Der  Weg  ins 
Weisse  Haus.  Hannover-Berlin.  Schaf¬ 
fer.  1949.  155  pp. — Well-meant,  rather 
naive  addition  to  the  unceasing  flow  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  stories. 

Peter  von  Zahn.  Schwarze  Sphinx, 
Bcricht  von  Rhein  und  Ruhr.  Stuttgart. 
Rowohlt.  1949.  31  2<ol.  pp.  1  dm. — 
Vivid,  searching  report  on  nucleus  prob¬ 
lem  of  German  peace  and  European  re¬ 
covery. 

Stefan  Zweig.  Maria  Stuart.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Berman n-Fischer.  New  ed.,  1949. 
525  pp. — Still  one  of  the  best  books 
about  one  of  the  most  fascinating  fig¬ 
ures  of  history. 

German:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
Briefwechsel  zwischen  Goethe  und 
Zelter.  Gerhard  Fricke,  ed.  Niirnberg. 
Hans  Carl.  1949.  220  pp.  5.50  dm. — Se¬ 
lections  from  correspondence  between 
the  Sage  of  Weimar  and  his  musician 
confident. 

Karl  Drexel.  Feldkjurat  in  Sibirien 
1914-1920.  Innsbruck.  Felizian  Rauch. 
1949.  229  pp.,  ill.  -f-  15  plates  -j-  map. 
34.80  s. — Memoirs  of  Austrian  prisoner. 
First  World  War. 

German:  Travel 

*  Use  Jordan.  Ferne  bliihende  Erde. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1949.  221  pp. — 
China,  Japan,  Korea;  author  was  5  years 
in  German  school  in  Shanghai. 

*  Petrus  KJotz.  An  fremder  Welten 
Tor.  Innsbruck.  Felizian  Rauch.  3rd  ed., 
1949.  240  pp.4-57  plates-f-map.  38.70  s. 
— Wanderlust  took  this  lover  of  nature 
and  of  his  fellow-man  over  the  world. 

*  Kurt  von  Stutterheim.  Australien. 
Berlin  &  Bonn.  Herbig.  1949. 157  pp.  -j- 
8  plates. — Australia’s  history,  geogra¬ 
phy,  economy,  and  culture. 


^  Egon  Vietta.  Mediterranea.  Diissel- 
dorf.  Schwann.  1948.  190  pp.  8  dm. — 
Descriptive  essays  on  the  “capital”  of 
the  Western  World,  birthplace  of  Greek 
and  Roman  culture. 

German:  Miscellaneous 
^  Wolfgang  B.irgmann.  Goethes  Mor- 
phologie.  Freiburg.  Alber.  1949.  24  pp. 
-f-  2  plates. — Treatise  on  Goethe  the 
natural  scientist, 

^  Karl  Epierich  Hirt.  Der  Heilige 
Krieg.  VIII.  Gesang  aus  dem  Epos:  Der 
Heereszug  Gottes.  Innsbruck.  Inn.  1949. 
16  pp.  3.90  s. — First  edition  1914. 

Wilhelm  Kosch.  Deutsches  Uteratur- 
Lexil^on.  8  vols.  Bern.  Francke.  1947- 
1949.  656  pp.  7.20  Sw.  fr.  ea. — Bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographical  handbook 
(  Aachen — Grotthuss  ) . 

**  E.  O.  Plauen.  Vater  und  Sohn.  Kon¬ 
stanz.  Siidverlag.  1949.  4  pp.  -f-  50 
plates. — Reissue  of  popular  “father  and 
son”  strip. 

^  Rudolf  Schlichter.  Das  Abenteuer 
der  Kunst.  Stuttgart.  Rowohlt.  1949.  86 
pp. — A  well-known  artist  interprets  the 
European  art  tradition. 

^  Staats-Herold  Almanac h  1950.  New 
York.  Staats-Herold  Corp.  1949. 224  pp., 
ill.  $0.50. — Illustrated  family  calendar 
for  1950,  various  articles,  short  stories, 
valuable  information  for  “the  German 
in  America.” 

^  Um  den  Frieden  mit  Deutschland. 
Oberursel  (Taunus).  Europa-Archiv. 
1948.  122  2<ol.  pp. — Documents  from 
1941  to  1948,  and  report  on  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference  in  London,  1947. 
^  Wirtschajtsstatisti\  der  deutschen 
Besatzungszonen  1945-1948.  Oberursel 
(Taunus).  Europa-Archiv.  1948.  160  2- 
col.  pp.  9  dm. — In  juxtaposition  with 
statistics  on  Germany’s  pre-war  produc¬ 
tion. 

^  Gustav  Wolf.  An  einen  werdenden 
Baumeister.  Miinchen.  Rinn.  1948.  38 
pp. — Architect’s  letter  of  advice  to  his 
son  about  to  enter  same  profession. 

^  Ulrich  Wilhelm  Ziiricher.  Die  Feuer- 
\ette.  Bern.  Francke.  1949.  254  2-col. 
pp.  I'^B  PP*  22.50  Sw.  fr. — Links 
Echnaton  to  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
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Spanish:  Literature 

^  Alfonso  dc  Alba.  La  provincia  oculta. 
Mexico.  Cultura.  1949.  130  pp. — Appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  province  as  a  cultural  her¬ 
itage  and  a  spiritual  force  in  Mexican 
literature. 

*  Andres  Iduarte,  James  F.  Shearer. 
Sarmiento  a  traves  de  sus  mejores  pd- 
ginas.  New  York.  Dryden.  1949. — Lit¬ 
erary  appreciation,  vocabulary,  bibliogra- 
phy. 

^  Selected  Prose  of  Julian  del  Casal. 
Marshall  E.  Nunn,  ed.  University,  Ala. 
University  of  Alabama  Press.  1949.  140 
pp.  $2. — First  collection  of  the  Cuban 
Modernist’s  prose,  obtained  from  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

Spanish:  Fiction 

^  Azorin.  El  caballero  inactual.  Mexico. 
Espasa-Calpe  Arg.  1948.  147  pp.  $2.25 
m-arg. — Classic  of  the  exteriorization 
of  sensations. 

^  Albert  Camus.  El  extranjero.  Boni¬ 
facio  del  Carril,  tr.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emece.  1949.  157  pp.  $7  m-n. — This 
novel  of  man  at  odds  with  his  world 
added  to  publisher’s  series,  Grandes 
Novelistas. 

^  Carlos  Gonzdlez  Pena.  La  fuga  de  la 
quimera.  Mexico.  Stylo.  2nd  ed.,  1949. 
276  pp. — Tragedy  of  an  unequal  mar¬ 
riage.  First  edition,  1915. 

Spanish:  Verse 

^  Ignacio  B.  Anzoategui.  Mitologia  y 
vtspera  de  Georgina.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emece.  1949.  97  pp.  |8  m-n. — Sweet 
songs  of  love  in  a  Grecian  ambient. 

*  Julio  C.  Gancedo  (hijo).  Campo  flor. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  1948.  69  pp.  $6 
m-n. — Many  symbols  drawn  from  na¬ 
ture. 

*  Rafael  Hernandez  Piedra.  Grito  de 
amor  en  la  tierra.  Durango,  Mex.  In- 
stituto  Judrez.  1949.  83  pp. — Love  lyrics 
and  rcgionalistic  poems. 

*  Salome  Taracena.  Ortigas  y  jazmines. 
Francisco  J.  Santamaria,  ed.  Villaher- 
mosa,  Mexico.  Gobierno  del  Estado. 
1948.  119  pp. — Taracena  (1854-1903) 
wrote  verses  about  Tabasco. 

Spanish:  Public  Questions 
^  Jos6  L.  Araya.  Cddigo  de  defensa  del 


niho.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1949.  92  pp.  $6 
m-n. — A  judge  presents  a  code  cog¬ 
nizant  of  social  pitfalls  and  the  rights 
of  minors. 

^  Wilhelm  Roepke.  La  crisis  del  colecti- 
vismo.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1949.  71 
pp.  $4.50  m-n. — Spanish  version  of  the 
liberal  German  scholar’s  indictment  of 
state<ontrolled  economy. 

Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Bool(^s 
^  Luis  J.  Bustamante,  ed.  Enciclopedia 
popular  cubana.  3  vols.  La  Habana.  Lex. 
1948.  631,  748,  714  pp.  $30  m-n. — Cu¬ 
ban  agriculture,  arts,  biographies,  com¬ 
merce,  folklore,  history,  science,  provin¬ 
cialisms,  etc. 

®  Las  condiciones  econdmico-sociales  y 
el  costo  de  la  vida  de  la  clase  obrera  en 
la  ciudad  de  Barranquilla.  Alfonso  Pala- 
cio  Rudas,  Antonio  Ordonez  Ceballos, 
eds.  Bogota.  Imprenta  Nacional.  1948. 
169  pp.,  ill. — Abundant  statistics,  tables 
and  text  on  nearly  every  phase  of  work¬ 
ers’  standard  of  living. 

*  Informes  de  los  jefes  de  seccidn  al 
ministro  de  gobierno  para  la  memoria 
de  1948.  Bogoti.  Imprenta  Nacional. 
1948.  116  pp. — Reports  of  official  de¬ 
crees  (archives  destroyed  in  sacking  of 
April  9),  and  operations  of  government 
agencies. 

^  Jorge  Puccinelli.  Historia  de  la  litera- 
tura.  Lima.  Paideia.  2nd  ed.,  n.d.  319 
pp.,  ill. — Oudine  and  readings  down  to 
18th  century;  emphasis  on  style. 

^  J.  Luis  Trenti  Rocamora.  Repertorio 
de  crdnicas  anteriores  a  1810.  Sobre  los 
paises  del  antiguo  virreinato  del  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  Biblio- 
tecologico.  1948.  126  pp. — Lists  descrip¬ 
tive  and  narrative  material  in  periodi¬ 
cals,  collections  of  documents.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Estudios. 

Spanish:  Geography 

*  Valentin  Masachs  Alavedra.  El  re¬ 
gimen  de  los  rtos  peninsulares.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investiga- 
ciones  Cientfheas.  1948. 511  pp.  -|-  charts 
-(-  79  pp.  tables. — Elaboration  of  sta¬ 
tistical  data  on  Spain’s  rainfall  and 
rivers. 

^  Jorge  A.  Vivi.  Geografia  de  Mexico. 
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Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
2nd  cd.,  1949.  325  pp.,  ill.  -f  maps.  $9 
tn-n. — Concise  presentation  of  physical, 
racial,  and  economic  aspects. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 
Si  David  N.  Arce.  Etica  y  estetica  en  la 
danza.  Mexico.  Impresores  Unidos.  1949. 
30  pp. — Notes  on  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  dances  of  various  countries. 

M  Diario  del  presidente  Polk^  (1845- 
1849)  Vol.  1:  El  diario.  Vol.  II:  Docu- 
mentos  anexos.  Luis  Cabrera,  ed.  &  tr. 
Mexico.  Robredo.  1948.  xlii-V511  and 
xxxi+bSd  pp. — First  Spanish  transla¬ 
tion  of  certain  letters,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  war  between  Mexi¬ 
co  and  U.  S. 

^  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  El 
teatro  espanol  contempordneo  visto 
desde  Mdxico.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1948.  372 
pp. — Articles  published  in  Novedades 
on  plays,  musical  comedy,  dancing  and 
singing. 

Marshall  E.  Nunn  &  Herbert  A.  van 
Scoy.  Glossary  of  Related  Spanish-Eng- 
lish  Words.  University,  Ala.  University 
of  Alabama  Press.  1949.  68  pp.  $2. — 
Words  not  varying  more  than  2  letters 
in  root;  deceptive  cognates;  spelling  vari¬ 
ations. 

^  Josiah  Royce.  Filosofia  de  la  fidelidad. 
Vincente  Paul  Quintero,  tr.  Buenos 
Aires.  Hachette.  1949.  279  pp. — Note 
treats  Royce’s  anti-individualistic  con¬ 
cept  of  the  universe.  Short  bibliography. 
**  Justo  Sierra.  Epistolario  y  papeles 
privados.  Catalina  Sierra  de  Peimbert, 
cd.  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional  Autd- 
noma  de  Mexico.  1949. 585  pp. — Unpub¬ 
lished  letters  and  private  papers;  also 
official  correspondence. 

*  Francisco  Javier  Yanes.  Historia  de 
la  provincia  de  Cumand.  Caracas.  Min- 
isterio  de  Educacidn  Nacional.  1949. 
327  pp. — Its  part  in  the  political  trans¬ 
formation  of  Venezuela  1810-1821. 
Based  on  documents. 

English:  Literature 
^  The  Case  Against  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  of  Literature.  Chicago.  Poetry. 
1949.  71  pp.  |1. — Statements  of  the  Fel¬ 
lows  in  American  Letters  replying  to  at¬ 


tacks  on  1948  Bollingen  Award. 

M  Wallace  Fowlie.  MallarmS  as  Hamlet, 
a  Study  of  Igitur.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Alicat 
Bookshop  Press.  1949.  22  pp.  $1. — 
Posthumous  work  revealing  the  poet’s 
deep  personal  crisis. 

^  New  Road  5.  Wrey  Gardiner^  ed. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1949. 
184  pp.  10  plates.  $2.50. — Essays  on 
Rilke,  Arturo  Barea;  theories  of  art; 
English  and  Irish  poems;  three  trends 
in  French  writing. 

English:  Fiction 

^  Kathleen  Barratt."  The  Fault  Undone. 
London.  Herbert  Jenkins.  1948. — Slow, 
frigid,  unromantic  romance  of  a  peda¬ 
gogue  and  a  girl  who  once  made  a  mis¬ 
take. 

^  Jean  Bloch-Michel.  The  Witness. 
Eithne  Wilkins,  tr.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon.  1949.  170  pp.  $2.50. — Excellent 
translation  of  already  famous  French 
literary  newcomer’s  poignant  first  novel. 
^  Alberto  Moravia.  The  Woman  of 
Rome.  Lydia  Holland,  tr.  New  York. 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Co.  1949. 433  pp.  $3.50. 
— A  beautiful,  stupid  girl  relates  her  ex¬ 
periences  in  practicing  an  age-old  pro¬ 
fession. 

^  Corinne  Rocheleau  Rouleau.  Lauren- 
tian  Heritage.  W.  F.  Langford,  ed.  New 
York.  Longmans,  Green.  1948.  178  pp. 
— A  homely  family  story  of  French-Ca- 
nadians’  ways  and  customs. 

English :  Public  Questions 
^  Czechosloval(ia  on  the  Road  of  Social¬ 
ism.  Ministry  of  Information  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Culture.  Prague.  Orbis.  1949. 193  pp. 
— How  the  contemporary  rulers  of 
Czechoslovakia  view  recent  develop¬ 
ments. 

^  The  First  Czechosloval^  Economic 
Five-Year  Plan.  Prague.  Orbis.  1949. 259 
pp. — Details  and  ideological  justifica¬ 
tion. 

English:  Reference  Boo\s 
^  Boo/^s  on  Persecution,  Terror  and  Re¬ 
sistance  in  Nazi  Germany.  London. 
Wiener  Library.  1949.  51  pp.  2/6. — A 
catalogue  useful  to  historians  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  dark  era. 

^  The  Indian  Press  Year  Bool(  for  1949. 
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K.  P.  Viswanatha  Ayyar,  V.  K.  Narasim- 
han,  Pothen  Philip,  cds.  Madras.  Indian 
Press  Publications.  1949.  338  2<ol.  pp., 
ill. — Who’s  Who  in  Indian  journalism 
and  comprehensive  guide  to  publishing 
in  the  new  State. 

English:  Travel  and  Geography 
^  Music  Lives  in  Prague.  Prague.  Orbis. 
1949.  92  pp. — Well-edited  guide,  with 
historical  comments,  to  Prague’s  sites 
having  musical  background. 

*  A  Supplementary  Key  to  the  V.  K. 
Ting  Atlas  of  China,  L.  W.  Wadsworth, 
ed.  Washington.  The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Division  of  Maps.  1949.  22  pp., 
ill.  $0.25. — Famous  China  atlas  made  in¬ 
telligible  to  English-speaking  users. 

English:  Miscellaneous 
^  The  Capuchin  Annual.  1949.  Dublin. 
Church  Street.  1949.  644  2-col.  pp.,  ill. 
$5  U.S. — Nineteenth  annual  number  of 
the  handsome  magazine  which  has  been 
called  “the  most  distinguished  and  most 
representative  of  Irish  periodicals.” 

^  Louis  Orosz,  ed.  The  London  Manu¬ 
script  of  Nil^ephoros  “Breviarium." 
Budapest.  Pazmany  Peter  Tudomdny- 
egyetem.  1948.  28  pp.  -f-  1  plate. — Com¬ 
pares  the  texts  of  the  London  and  Vati¬ 
can  codexes;  Hungarian  summary. 

*  Gyula  Ortutay.  Hungarian  Peasant 
Life.  Paul  Tdbori,  tr.  Budapest.  Offi- 
cina.  1948.  50  pp.  -f-  32  plates. — Party- 
line-angled  introduction  to  excellent 
photographs. 

Dutch:  Miscellaneous 
^  Bernhard  van  Goor.  De  terechtstelling 
en  het  proces  van  Leo  Vindevogel.  Ant¬ 
werpen.  Luctor.  1949.  191  pp.  -f-  5 
plates.  60  Bel.  fr. — To  rehabilitate  post¬ 
humously  the  Flemish  mayor  executed 
for  collaboration  with  Germans. 

*  H.  A.  J.  Tempelman.  Het  duitse 
vraagstu\.  Heerlen.  Winants.  1948.  339 
pp.  -1“  8  plates. — Literary-sociological 
survey  of  present  intellectual  life  and 
ideologies  in  Germany. 

Hungarian:  Fiction 
^  Mihail  Sadoveanu.  A  balta.  Nora 
Aradi,  tr.  Budapest.  Szekesfovarosi  Iro- 
dalmi  intezet.  n.d.  140  pp. — Murder  of 
a  sheep-owner  for  his  herd  in  the  moun¬ 


tains  of  Roumania. 

^  Ljudmil  Sztojanov.  Polyol.  Dimo 
Boikliev,  tr.  Budapest.  Athenaeum.  n.d. 
18.50  ft. — Realistic  Bulgarian  novel  on 
the  wars  between  the  Balkan  states; 
Communist  slant. 

Hungarian:  History 
^  Ket  emlel^irat  az  1849.  Fvi  edri  inter- 
venciorol.  Budap)est.  Magyar  Kuliigyi 
Tarsasag.  n.d.  171  pp.  -f-  2  maps. — Two 
Russian  documents  dealing  with  the 
Hungarian  war  for  independence  of 
1848-49. 

Portuguese:  Miscellaneous 
^  Manuel  Bandeira.  Poemas  tradu- 
zidos.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1948.  178 
pp. — From  well-known  writers  in  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

^  Theodoro  Henrique  Maurer,  Jr.  A 
morfologia  e  a  sintaxe  do  genitivo  latino. 
Sao  Paulo.  Universidad  de  Sao  Paulo. 
1948.  95  pp. — Doctoral  thesis  on  its  ori¬ 
gins  and  historical  development. 

Slova1{:  Miscellaneous 
*  Juraj  Ciger.  Zdkjady  infinitezi- 
mdlnej  logil{y  a  jej  axidmy.  Bratislava. 
Slovenska  Akadcmia  vied  a  umeni.  1949. 
118  pp. — Attempt  to  explain  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  infinitesimal  logic  as  related 
to  Descartes’  philosophy. 

^  Stanislav  Felber.  Vedomie  a  podve- 
domie.  Bratislava.  Slovenska  Akademia 
vied  a  umeni.  1948.  128  pp. — Explains 
the  phenomena  of  the  subconscious  as 
“rational”  processes. 

^  MikuldS  Konifek,  Michal  LukniS,  eds. 
Geographica  Slovaca.  1.  Hromddl^ov 
sbornik^.  Bratislava.  Slovenska  Academia 
vied  a  umeni.  1949.  213  pp. — Essays  on 
geopolitical  aspects  of  Slovakia;  some 
critical  reviews  of  pertinent  literature. 

Swedish :  Miscellaneous 
^  Ernst  William  Olson.  Valda  DH^ter 
(Selected  Poems).  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Au- 
gustana.  1948.  288  pp.  J2.50. — The 
Swedish-American  poet  has  collected, 
along  with  original  verses,  a  selection  of 
standard  Swedish  poems  with  English 
versions. 

^  Sven  Stolpe.  Sal^rament.  En  Roman 
om  Karlel{.  Stockholm.  Bonniers.  1948. 
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296  pp. — The  intermingling  of  religious, 
aesthetic  and  sexual  instincts. 

Unclassified 

X  Piero  Chiminelli.  Storia  in  miniatura 
degli  Anni  Santi.  Roma.  Italia  Cattolica. 
1949.  72  pp.  +  7  plates.  100  1. — The 
salient  events  of  each  Jubilee  from  the 
first  in  1300  to  that  of  1933. 

Christian  Alfred  Fahlcrantz.  Sam- 
lade  latinsl^a  original di\ter,  bch  over- 
sdttningar  till  latinsl^  vers.  Stockholm. 
Kungliga  Boktryckeriet.  1948.  180  pp. 
— Collection  of  original  Latin  poems  and 
translations  into  Latin  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  Swedish  Latinist  who  wrote 
between  1858  and  1907. 


®  Pennsylvania-Dutch  Dictionary. 
Quakertown,  Pa.  Meredith.  2nd  ed.,  n.d. 
104  pp.  $2.50. — Followed  by  a  histori¬ 
cal  review  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
and  an  account  of  their  way  of  life  and 
culture. 

^  Pandita  Kshama  Row.  Uttarasaty- 
agrahagita.  Bombay.  Hind  Kitabs,  Ltd. 
1948.  xvi-}-210-|-157  pp.  6/12  r.— One 
of  a  series  of  biographical  poems  in 
which  this  writer  celebrates  the  charac¬ 
ter,  life  and  work  of  Gandhi.  Sanskrit, 
with  English  translation. 

^  Boris  Kader.  Eleazar  Atlas.  New 
York.  Shulsinger.  1949. 10  pp. — Hebrew 
critic  and  publicist  (1851-1904). 


Some  40  daily  papers  and  200  maga¬ 
zines  are  published  in  Moscow. 

“Un  grand  livre,  e’est  un  livre  qui 
nous  grandit.”  (Andre  Gide) 

“The  publishing  of  books  in  Catalan 
is  forbidden  in  Franco’s  Spain.”  (Roger 
Asselin  in  American  Literature). 

The  French  poet  and  novelist  Jean 
Louis  Vaudoyer  has  been  elected  to  the 
Academie  Fran9aise,  to  the  chair  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  Edmond  Jaloux. 

At  least  135  Literary  Prizes  are  award¬ 
ed  in  France  each  year.  The  cash  con¬ 
sideration  involved  varies  from  as  litde 
as  50  francs  to  half  a  million  francs. 

Axel  Munthe  has  left  his  estate  on 
Capri  to  the  Swedish  state.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  converted  into  a  rest  and  study 
center  for  Swedish  intellectuals. 

“We  can  affirm  that  Argentine  litera¬ 
ture  today,  as  a  whole,  offers  this  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic;  it  is  a  literature  with¬ 
out  blare.”  (La  Nueva  Democracia). 

“Madame  de  Stael  believed  in  cultural 
and  political  independence  and  at  the 
same  time  in  cultural  and  political  col¬ 
laboration.”  (The  Aryan  Path). 

The  dancer  Katherine  Dunham  has 
founded  a  Prix  Toussaint-Louverture, 


to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  best 
French  work  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  colored. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  very  success¬ 
ful  Danish  version  of  A  Streetcar  Named 
Desire  bears  a  title  which  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  mot,  namely:  Omstigning  til  Para¬ 
dis  (Transfer  to  Paradise). 

“A  writer  derives  litde  pleasure  from 
the  admiration  of  readers  who  do  not 
perceive  how  much  he  has  had  the  self- 
control  to  refrain  from  saying.” — Jean 
Rostand. 

The  New  York  weekly  France-Ami- 
rique  has  published  its  February  19th 
offering  as  a  special  issue  d  la  gloire  de 
Balzac.  Among  the  contributors  to  an 
interesting  and  noteworthy  number  are 
Henri  Peyre,  Rene  de  Messicres,  M.  E. 
Coindreau,  and  many  others. 

Jaroslaw  HaSek’s  immortal  ‘‘Soldier 
Schwejk”  is  no  longer  to  be  had  in  his 
native  Czechoslovakia.  The  works  of 
Karel  Capek  are  also  ‘‘unavailable.” 
Neither  HaSek’s  nor  Capek’s  books  are 
allowed  to  be  reprinted,  and  even  earlier 
editions  are  out  of  circulation  as  the 
Czechoslovakian  government  has  placed 
publishing  under  state  control  and  pro¬ 
hibited  private  sales  of  second-hand 
books. 


Notice  to  Subscribers 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  managed,  despite  mounting  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  to  avoid  an  increase  in  the  subscription  price  of  BOOKS  ABROAD. 
But  we  recently  found  it  impossible  to  continue  publication  of  this  quarterly 
magazine  without  submitting  to  current  economic  trends.  Therefore,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subscription,  single<opy,  and  bound-volume  rates  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  were  effective  January  1,  1949: 


One  year,  four  issues 

$3.00 

(formerly  $2.00) 

Two  years,  eight  issues 

$5.00 

(formerly  $3.00) 

Bound  volumes  through  1942 

$2.50 

(no  change) 

Bound  volumes  from  1943 
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(previously  not  available) 

Single  copies 

$0.75 

(dated  1948,  or  earlier,  $0.50) 

The  Winter,  1949,  issue  (Volume  23,  Number  1)  was  the  first  to 
be  released  under  the  above  conditions.  All  subscriptions  received  prior  to 
January  1,  1949,  were  accepted  under  the  former  rates. 

Please  address  all  inquiries  concerning  subscriptions  to: 

The  Circulation  Manager, 

Books  Abroad, 

University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 

Norman,  Oklahoma 


University  of  Oklahoma  Press 


Apia 

CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT 
ON 

EUROPEAN  PUBLISHING 


Prompt,  comprehensive  and  reliable  in¬ 
formation  on  what  Europe  is  writing,  read¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  Indispensable  for  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  reviewers,  literary  and 
movie  agents,  librarians  and  booksellers. 

Airmailed  directly  from  Paris.  Subscription 
$25.00  per  year  for  ten  issues,  including  a 
special  service  as  reported  by  Publishers’ 
Weekly  (1-7-50). 

For  information  and  free  sample  copy  write 
to  APIA  c/o  Saint'Phalle  Int.  Corp.,  52, 
Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


C.  F.  McHALE’S 


a 


commLco 


Teoria,  practica 
y  correspondencia 

For  teaching  not  only  Spanish  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence  but  the  facts, 
causes,  and  principles  which  have 
constant  significance  in  commercial 
life.  Up-to-date  and  comprehensive, 
this  text  includes  modem  materials 
of  importance  to  students  hoping  to 
become  proficient  in  Spanish. 
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’’The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modem  language  teaching 
in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Julio  del  Toro,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscription,  $3.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  Canada),  $3.50  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edition  (1949)  of  “VOCATION¬ 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS” 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  the  Business  Manager  of  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Price  30  cents,  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


